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INTRODUCTION. 

On the lotli October, 1947, the Union Castle liner Durban Castle 
set sail from Cape Town, homeward bound for Southampton. 
She was almost an empty ship. 

Among the passengers was Eileen (Gay) Gibson, returning to 
England after a seven months’ stay in South Africa, during which 
she had gained considerable success in broadcasting and on the 
stage. There were few young people of her own age on board, 
and she spent a good deal of her time with a Mr. Hopwood, an 
official of the Union Casde Line,' and a Wing-Commander Bray. 
Both of them were considerably older than she was, but the three 
of them seemed to have been friendly from the start, and dined 
together nearly every evening. Miss Gibson seemed disinclined to 
take any very active part in the social life of the ship, contenting 
herself with walks round the deck with the two men. 

She was quiet, but friendly and easy to get on with. She liked 
to talk about her career on the stage, but apart from this told them 
very little about herself. At the trial, however, the following facts 
about her came to light. 

She was born in India, on i6th June, 1926, For most of her 
life her parents had lived abroad, as her father had held business 
appointments in India and Persia, and, in 1947, in South Africa. 
As a child she had been brought to England to be educated. 
During the war, at the age of seventeen, she was called up for 
National Service. After a few months as a probationer nurse she 
joined the A.T.S., and was posted to the Special Intelligence 
Branch. From her earliest years, however, she had shown one 
desire in life, a theatrical career, and after the war, whilst still 
in the A.T.S., she was able to take a step towards that ambition. 
She was transferred to “ 5 tars in Battlcdress,” a touring company 
of Service personnel. In this she had considerable success, for in 
January, 1946, she was cast as leading lady in “The Man with a 
Load of Mischief.” Then came a year of hard work. She toured 
England, Wales, and France, and then went on to Germany, as 
far as Herford, Cuxhaven and Plon. From what is known of her 
during this period she seems to have been keen, hard-working 
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and succwjful, but indjoed tt> be temperamcntal-^vcn, perhaps, 
neurotic But she seems to have been fliorougUy healthy, fot the 
members of the company eould not remembcT her ever having 
missed a performance, or having been ahsent from duty for one 
day, m 1946 

Jn Febniarv, 1947, she »as granted 2 compassionate release from 
the Forces so that she could travel widi her mother to South 
Africa, and there join her father, who was then employed near 
Durban Before her release she underwent the usual stringent 
medical examination demanded by the authorities, and was graded 
A W I, the highest possible mHical cate^ry for a pixl 10 die 
ATS, except that, owing to a slight ear infection, she was 
marked ' non uopicai ’ 

At the end of February she embarked on the Carnarvon Castle 
with her mother They amved in South Ainca about lith March, 
joining her father in Durban After a few weeks with her parent* 
she went to Johannesburg, where there was more scope for her in 
the profession m which (t was suU her ambioon to succeed, and 
before long she had started to act vmh a repertory company tn a 
pUy called "The Silver Cord,” and to broadcast for the Soudi 
African Broadcasting Company 

It was towards the end of July, whde broadcasung in a Saturday 
night tidio show, that she first met Henry Gilbert, an actor pro- 
ducer who must have been impressed wiih her performance, for 
he immediately oSered her if»c lca 4 ng part of Lorna in “Golden 
Boy ” Playing opposite her was Eric Boon, ex lightweight cham- 
pion of the British Empire Anolher member of the cast was Mike 
Abel, a Johannesburg salesman and part time actor The 
rehearsals conunued from the end of July right through August, 
until the opening night on the loth September Gay Gibson 
naturally saw a good deal of Gilbert and Abel Gilbert introduced 
her to his wife, Dr Schoub, who held a medical appointment in 
the city She often went to that houses for parties, which took 
place rather freciucntly during the six weeks or $0 that she knew 
them 


On imh StpmnbCT lire play waj piodnced, and «, far as 
Gay &ba.n ms conMnad .t .«m B ha,a b«n smdnn, nf a 
mrapl., Ssr dit lohaanasbnrg pape, wars unamanu, „ thor 
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praise of her performance. One notice said of her that she “came 
out of the part of Lorna Moon with flying colours, a harsh, metallic 
but convincing portrayal.” 

In spite of its success, however, die play had to be taiken off 
before Ae end of the scheduled run owing to the theatre being con- 
demned as a fire trap. Gilbert then planned to take the show on 
to Pretoria, but Gay Gibson had decided to return to England to 
carry on her career there. When Gilbert knew that he could not 
get her to play in Pretoria he abandoned the project. And so, 
armed with testimonials and letters of introduction to theatrical 
circles in England and on the Continent, Gay Gibson set sail, as 
she thought, for England. 

The voyage went on after the nature of voyages, one day being 
very much like another. Probably everyone was rather bored in 
this almost empty ship. Each night Gay Gibson went to bed about 
11.30. It was Mr. Hopwood’s custom to see her to the door of her 
cabin, and bid her good-night. On the surface everything seemed 
to be uneventful. But three or four days out from Cape Town Miss 
Field, Miss Gibson’s stewardess, was speaking to James Camb, the 
steward on the promenade deck. Suddenly he asked her if she 
knew that Miss Gibson was pregnant three months. He said that 
Miss Gibson had told him so herself. Miss Field replied that if 
true it was a dangerous thing to say, and the conversation finished. 

On Friday, the 17th, at about five in the evening, Miss Field 
saw Camb in the square of B deck, near Gay Gibson’s cabin. By 
this time she seems to have had suspicions that something was 
amiss, and thought that he might be going to the cabin. She went 
up to Camb and told him that if he went to the cabin she would 
report it. It would, in fact, be forbidden for Camb to go to any 
passenger cabin, as his duties were confined to the promenade deck 
and the long gallery leading off it. Less than two hours later, 
about a quarter to seven, on Friday, 17th October, 1947, Miss 
Field saw Gay Gibson for the last time. She was dressed in a 
black evening gown and silver shoes, for the dinner and the dance 
which was to take .place afterwards. She seemed to be very happy 
and cheerful. 

As usual she dined at the same table as Mr. Hopwood and" 
Wing-Commander Bray, and took coffee wth them afterwards in 
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the long gallery leading oS the promenade deck During the 
evening she danced three times with Wiflg Commander Bray 
and two other passengers She had two or three dnnks and 
smoked very I ttle Atwt eleven o'clock there was some talk of 
going swimming, as the nignt was very hot, and Gay Gib»a left 
the othiTs, saying that she was going to look for a swim suit. 
Half an hour later she returned, saying that she could not find it. 
fhis was the only tune during the evening that she had been out 
of the sight of Me Hopwood and Wing Commander Bray 

During this half hour the ship's senior night watchman, James 
Monay, heard something which struck him as very cunous In 
the long gallery leading off the promenade deck he saw Miss 
Gibson and the steward Camb taliong together He heard Camb 
say, “I sav I have a bone to pick with you, ard a big one at that ' 
He was unable to hear any more 

After Gav Gibson ictumed she and the two men stood on deck 
leariig oier the rail unul about twenty to one, and then Mr 
Hopwood escorted her to her cabin, according to his custom He 
said good night to her— for the last twoe 

Gay Gibson, however, did not go to bed immediately, for at 
one o'clock the boatswain's mate, Cooway, id charge of the work' 
mg patty engaged in washing down the promenade deck, caw her 
Ofl the after end of the deck on the pon side She wa> leaning 
against the rad smoking a ogarette, and soli wearing her black 
eseaing dress and the silva-colourcd dance shoes Conway saw 
that she would get Wet if she suyed where she was, and showed 
her where she could sit, armdships on the port side She thanked 
him and told him that she had found it rather warm below That 
ivas the last time he saw her 


lust before disee o dock on the TOwtiing of ffic i8di October 
the setuor night watchman, Murray, and his assistant. Steer, were 
Strang in the first-class galley on \ deck, directly below B deck 
At this time of the mornmg all cabm bells had been switched 
through so that they would sound lo this gaJJey, gnj 
*' “■ <“ 0*0 W, ,0 .nnver 
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shark-infested sea. The weather was fine and hot with a light 
wind. The bow wave was curling back and hitting the ship’s side 
noisily, and from the funnel just behind the bridge came a con- 
tinuous roar from the dynamos. 

Suddenly, at 2.58 a.m., the bell rang above the watchmen’s 
heads. Following indicators. Steer left the galley, and went up 
to B deck and along to Cabin 126. Outside the cabin two lights 
were showing, green and red, indicating that both the steward and 
the stewardess had been rung for. This was curious, for usually 
a passenger would ring only for one or the other. 

The light in the cabin was on, shining through the grille above 
the door. Steer knocked and tried to enter. The door opened a 
few inches, and was then shut in his face. Steer just had time to 
see a man’s face, his right hand, and his body, clad in a sleeveless 
singlet and dark trousers held up by a belt. It was Camb the deck 
steward. As he shut the door in Steer’s face Camb said to Steer, 
“All right.’’ 

Immediately, Steer went back to Murray to tell lum what had 
happened, and together they returned to the cabin. The light in 
the cabin and the red and green bell lights were still on, • No sound 
came fropi inside. They waited for four or five minutes, watching 
and listening. Still there was no sound. The time was now about 
ten minutes past three, and Murray was due to report on the 
bridge, so, leaving Steer outside the cabin, he went to make his 
report to the officer of the" watch. Murray told the officer what 
had happened, but, not wishing to get a fellow member of the 
crew into trouble, he did not say that it was Camb whom he had 
seen. The officer of the watch dismissed him, saying that the 
morals of the passengers were their own affair. 

Murray went back to Cabin 126, and saw that the light was 
still on. He went away and returned in ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour to find the cabin still silent, but now no light showed 
through the grille. He decided to have no more to do with the 
matter and resumed his duties. 

At about 7.30 the same morning the stewardess, Miss Field, 
went to Cabin 126, and, receiving no answer to her knock, tried the 
door. It was open. This was unusual, for Miss Gibson was in the 
habit of locking it at night, and unlocking it when called in the 
« 5 
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rnornmg The cabin «Jas empty, but Miss Field paid littie atten 
tion to this as it was quite posable that Miss Gibson might base 
gone to the bathroom She did think, however, that perhaps the 
bed was a bttle more disarranged than usual, and she also noticed 
that there were one or two stains <m die sheet and pillow case 
She began to ddy the cabin, but time went by and Gay Gibson did 
not return Miss Field became aftmous She went in search of the 
missing girl, but no one had seen her Miss Feld then reported 
the matter 


At 95y on the mortang of the i8th October the report was 
received by Captain Patey, the roaster of the ship, who immediately 
caused the ship's broadcasting system to be used to appeal for any 
news of Mut Gibson There was no response, and at jojo orders 
were given for the ship to revase course A message was radioed 
to all vessels in the vicinity asking them to keep a look out At 
II 30 a m Captain Patey r^zed the hopelessness of the search >n 
the lastness of the ocean, and reluctantly decided to get under way 
again 

In the meantime inquiries had been instituted Steer had told 
the master of the ship that it was Camb whom he had seen in 
Cabin t3$, and at eleven a m Captain Patey saw Camb and cold 
him that be was suspected of having been there Camb at once 
denied it, and said that he had not been near any passenger cabin 
or passenger accommodation since be had gone to bed at 12.45 

At midday Captain Patey locked the door of Cabin 126 with an 
extra lock, and put die leys in his safe The cabin rcrtiarned locked 
for the rest of the voyage 


As the inquiries continued, more information came to light 
William Pott, an assistant smoke room steward who shared a 
cabin with Camb, remembered saying good mght to him m the 
deck pantry on D deck abc«ut a quarter to one He had passed 
Miss Gibson standing by the rail with Mr Hopwood and Wing- 
Commander Btay, and had then gone to bed The ncct time he 
,MW Camb was m bed about a quarter to sw When he saw him 
Utet m t^motmng Camb was wearing a white jacUc with long 
sleeves This immediately atoacttd Potts attention because in that 
ttopical clinatc it tot *o stewatj, » 
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when cleaning up and preparing for the day. Later the reason for 
this change of clothing became clear. 

On the morning of the 19th October Camb went to see Captain 
Patey, and complained that foere had been talk of his submitting to 
a medical examination. Captain Patey told him that he was 
suspected of having played some part in the disappearance of Miss 
Gibson, and that it was in his own interests that he should be 
examined. Camb replied, “Thank you very much, sir,” and 
then as he was leaving the cabin muttered, “Why all this suspicion? 
Let’s ^et down to bedrock.” Later in the day Camb was examined 
by Dr. Griffiths, the ship’s surgeon. 

In the evening Captain Patey received two letters from Camb. 
In the first letter Camb stated that he had locked up his deck 
pantry at about one a.m. and had then gone forward to the well 
deck for a smoke, and when he found himself dozing, went to 
bed. His last act had been to wind up his watch a little after 
two. From then until he was called at 5.45 a.m. he had not left 
-the cabin. 

The second letter described how he had been examined by the 
ship’s surgeon who had found scratches on his shoulder and wrists. 
Camb explained them by saying that he had inflicted them himself 
three or four days previously while he was in bed feeling hot and 
itchy, and that scratches on his neck were caused by too vigorous 
rubbing with a rough towel further irritated by the high neck-band 
of his white jacket. 

Two days later Steer, the assistant night watchman, saw Camb in 
the crew wash-house. Camb asked Steer if he had said that it was 
he in Cabin 126 on the morning of the 18th, and Steer, who had 
been given instructions, replied that he had not. Camb’s reply 
was, “Thank goodness, I have not been with her homeward bound 
this trip. I am in a tight jam.” The first part of this statement 
was indeed remarkable, for Camb had never at any other time been 
on the same ship as Miss Gibson! However, Camb certainly was 
in a tight spot. 

. On the night of the 24th-25th October the Durban Castle arrived 
at Cowes Roads. The authorities had been apprised of the situa- 
tion by radio, and at 1.25 on the morning of the 26th October, 
Detective-Sergeant Quinlan and Detective-Constable Plumley, of 
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the Southampton Borough Police, went on board Captain Patey 
wld then what he knew and handed them the keys to Cabin lid, 
and the letters wntten by Camb At 5^5 a m the two police 
officers intersiewed Camb m the smoking room, where, in answer 
to their questioning he repeated thcdeniali he had made to Captain 
Pate), and insisted on the with of his story At that request he 
diowed them some partially healed scratches on both wnsts At this 
tune those on the right wna were fairly clear, but on the left wnst 
they were faint and difficult to see Camb repeated his explana 
bon of their beuig self lofbaed 

Sergeant Quinlan said that he had good reason to bcUevc that 
Camb had been in hiiss Gibson's cabin at three a in on the 18th 
October, and that he was cominced that Camb could give him 
further infbrmaaon Camb replied that that put him in a dght 
spot This was the second bme that he had said somedung of 
the sort. 

At thoi request Camb accompanied the police officers to the 
Southampton Police Headquarters, where they left him, and 
returned to the ship On their uistructions the rtewardea made up 
the bed as near as possible to the state in which she remembered it 
being on the morning of the tSth of October Photographs of the 
bed and the cabui were uken (tom all angles, and Detectise* 
Sergeant Quinlan took possession of 3 number of amdes, which 
wac later to become exhibits 

At 5 15 pjn Sergeant Quinlan saw Camb again at pdteg head- 
quarters, and told him that it had now bee” established that he had 
been in Cabin 126 at three ajn 00 the iBth Faced with this, 
Camb dcaded to change his storv He said that Miss Gibson hid 
asked him to lease out a glass of rum for her on the bottle box out 
side the bar when the bar had shut At about eleven o dock he saw 
her going to her cabin, and folfowcd her there to ask if she wanted 
some lemonade with her rum He found her looking for a swun 
suit. She Said she did not want the lemonade, to he left and went 
back to his duttes 


Serg^t Quinlan was not sausfied with Camb s storv He left 
him, and put the facts before Sergeant Gibbons, who was then act- 
mg as inspector They rctumed to Camb tom-tb/r ,^1 c . 
Gibbon, took poins to point out to Csntb £ «r!ousnt.frf“”s 
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position. He reviewed the circumstances : There was evidence that 
Miss Gibson had been pushed through the port-hole. If it could 
be shown that both Camb and Miss Gibson were in Cabin 126 at 
three a.ra. on the i8th October it would be of the utmost importance 
for Camb to be able to prove that he had nothing to do with her 
disappearance. The time was fast approaching when a decision 
would have to be made about him, and if the police were in a posi- 
tion to show that Camb was in Cabin 126 at three a.m. on the i8th 
his flat denial that he had been there might be difficult for him to 
substantiate later on. 

Camb asked if that meant that he had murdered her, and would 
be charged with murder. Sergeant Gibbons replied that at that 
stage he could not say whether Camb would be charged or not, 
but pointed out that in the absence of a body the police had to give 
particular care to any explanation which he might put forward. 
If Camb had a reasonable explanation of the cause of Miss 
Gibson’s death and her disappearance, the acceptance of it would 
not be made any easier by the continuation of the denials he had 
been making. 

Camb’s next question was significant — “You mean that Miss 
Gibson might have died from a cause other than being murdered; 
she might have had a heart attack or something.?” 

Sergeant Gibbons replied that he was satisfied that Camb had 
been alone with Miss Gibson in her cabin, and that he was the 
only person who could give an explanation of her disappearance. It 
was for him to decide whether he wanted to make an explanation, 
but that if he did want to do so he might think that the present 
was the appropriate time. Sergeant Gibbons then left the room, 
leaving Camb with Sergeant Quinlan and Constable Plumley. 

Sergeant Quinlan then asked Camb if he was in the habit of 
visiting female passengers’ cabins. Camb replied, “Well, yes; some 
of them like us better than the passengers. I have been with them 
several times on other trips at night; of course if I was found out 
I would get the sack.” 

Then, after a short silence, Camb said that he would like to 
make a statement. He said that about eleven o’clock when he 
had gone to Miss Gibson’s cabin to ask whether she required her 
drink he had made an appointment to meet her later. After he 
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hid finished work about one o’dock he went to the cabin but 
found It empty So he went forward, smoked a agarette, and 
returned to Miss Gibson’s cabin about two, to find her Acre After 
some conversation he got into bed with her consent and sexual 
intercourse took place Whilst m the act she suddenly clutched at 
him foaming at the mouih, and though he iramediatcly ceased the 
mtercoursc she lay scry soil, and svheo he felt for her heart beats 
there were none He had no explanation of how the bells came 
to be rung and was most definite that he did not touch them him- 
self. He tried artifiaal respiration and was surprised by the rught 
watchman knocking on the door and trying to open it. He said 
to the mght watchman that it was ail right, shut and locked the 
door, and then panicked as he thought that a report would be made 
to the officer of the watch, and was afraid of being found in a 
coaipromisiog posinoo Again he tncd amfioal respiranon, and 
atter a few imnutea when he eould still find no sign of life he lifted 
h« body to the porthole and pushed « through She was still 
dad in her dresaog gown and it svas a struggle to lift her He 
W fauly certain that she was dead, but he was terribly fnghtened 
Then he went forward to turn in The time was about 3 30 
When he had made the statement Camb appeared to be relieved 
He said, “1 am glad to get it off my mind V/hat will happen 
a&outtlus? My wife must not know about this U she docs 1 will 

GO away with mvsclf ” 


^ detained, and at J 30 pjn 
die 2^ October, 19^7, he was charged with the murder of 
nileen Gibson 


*5 poUcc W Wore a Camb M hi, cdl ,n 


”'S; ‘ i “ ■’ 

I have not hirf t , * ’'wned about is mv wife 

band. „o»a baa „a. a.., .ba„ , 
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away she scratched me. I panicked and threw her out of the port- 
hole.” 

The preliminary hearing before the magistrates took place at 
Southampton and lasted two days. At the end of the depositions, 
in answer to the caution, Camb said, “I am not guilty of this 
charge. I did not kill Miss Gibson. She died in the way I have 
described. My mistake was in trying to conceal what happened. 
Witnesses already called could, I am sure, have told much that 
would have helped in this case, and witnesses in South Africa know 
about the state of her health.” 

After the preliminary hearing before the magistrate the prosccu-' 
tion was put in train. It was clear that expert medical evidence as 
to the cause of death would play a very great part at the trial, and 
accordingly the depositions were put before Professor Webster, the 
Director of the South Midland Forensic Laboratory at Birmingham, 
so that he might give evidence for the prosecution. But Professor 
Webster, in the light of his knowledge and medical experience over 
many years, was of the opinion that Miss Gibson might have died 
in the way described by Camb. Immediately, with that fairness 
which in England is characteristic of prosecutions, and especially 
prosecutions for murder, this information was passed on to Camb’s 
legal advisers, so that Professor Webster could be called to give 
evidence by the defence. Other evidence which had come to the 
notice of the prosecution was also made available to the defence 
in the same way, notably that of Miss Armotir and Mr. Dalby, who 
gave evidence as to the state of Gay Gibson’s health while in the 
army. 

The prosecution were able to fill in a number of details about 
Camb’s past. This stocky married man. of tliirty-one — he had a 
little daughter — ^had been at sea since 1933, with the exception of a 
brief period before the war when he was working ashore in 
Australia. He had always been a steward, and apart from short 
service during the war had always been on large liners. In the 
Durban Castle he was unpopular with the other members of the 
crew. He was conceited, and had an unpleasant reputation as far 
as women were concerned. On the Durban Castle on her way out 
to South Africa he was known to have assaulted women passengers 
on three different occasions. Once he had entered a woman’s cabin 
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and made advances to her, whidi d>c had only been able to repd 
after a struggle On another occastoti he had gone to the cabin of 
a young girl, and — again unsuccessfully— had tried to force his 
attentions on her In the third and inost significant case he tried to 
strangle a woman passenger m a shelter on deck where tools were 
stored She lost consaousness, and recovered to find Camb stand 
»rg over 1 er Fortunately for Camb, none fe£ these women tooV 
action against him, feanng die subsequent publicity The prosecu 
tjon knew of these inadents, and statements were taken by the 
police, but It was not posaUe to use them at the tnal as they were 


not relevant to the cast at issue 

From die \«y start the case aroused the greatest public interest. 
While the Durban Castle was still at sea the newspapers had pub- 
lished reports of trouble on board, and it was said that police 
officers had flown to meet the ship in the Azores This, la fact, 
ws untrue but it whetted the public interest m what was to cotne. 

youth and beauty of the victim, the lack of a body, the fact 
that the tragedy had occurred on a liner m nud-ocean, the talk 
of witnttscs bang flown from South Afnca, and the fact that Enc 
^n, the « lighwaght boiang champion ot the British Empire, 
d been Gay Gibson's leading man, gave the ease an unusually 
*amaac quality It quicMy became known as “The Porthole 

WuKhester Assizes on the i8th March. 
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read over the indictment to him. When asked to plead he said, 
“Not guilty, sir,” in a clear voice, and was then allowed to be 
seated. 

Mr. G. D. Roberts, K.C., opened for the Crown. He described 
the case as an unusual one in Aat no body had been found. This, 
however, was by no means unprecedented. The first question the 
jury had to decide was: Is Eileen Gibson dead? The second 
question, to be answered at the end of the trial, would be : Has it 
been proved that the prisoner murdered her? 

The ease for the prosecution was that Camb, in the early morn- 
ing of the i8th October, 1947, murdered Eileen Gibson and disposed 
of her body by casting it into the ocean through a port-hole, when 
the liner was ninety miles from land in a shark-infested sea, or 
alternatively that he cast her into the sea while still alive, having 
overcome her resistance. 

Mr. Roberts outlined to the jury the evidence he proposed to 
call, and submitted that when they had heard all the evidence on 
both sides the inference they would draw would be that l^ss 
Gibson objected to whatever advances the prisoner was making, 
and that she pressed both bells for outside help. She scratched the 
prisoner and then, for his self-preservation, he strangled her. 
Alternatively, they might think that Camb, finding the girl resist- 
ing, overcame her, and then destroyed the witness — living but 
unconscious — ^who could, prove against him the crime of rape or 
attempted rape by throwing her through the port-hole into the 
sea. 

From the start the issues in the case were clear. There was no 
dispute that Camb had been with Gay Gibson when she died. 
There was no dispute that he had cast her body into the sea through 
the port-hole. AJl that remained to be decided was: Did Camb 
kill her or did she die a “natural, death, without any contribution 
on Camb’s part? On this question evidence' as to the state of her 
health and expert medical evidence on the signs found in the cabin 
were of great importance. 

Oh one matter the ship’s surgeon. Dr, Griffiths, enjoyed a great 
advantage over all the other medical witnesses called. He was 
the only one to see Camb within a few hours of the disappearance 
of Gay Gibson, while the scratches upon him’ were still fresh. 
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The others had to depend on photographs token more than a week 
later, when many of the marks had healed He described what he 
had found when he ecatmoed Camb on die mormog of the igdi 
October There were scratches on the right side of his neck, on 
the left shoulder, and on both wnsts, and he thought that except 
for those on die nght wnst they had been caused before the morning 
of the t8th October There were between nine and welvc separate 
scratches on the right wrist between a quarter and half an inch m 
length They went across the front of the tendons, and tended to 
radiate obliquely towards the thumb fn Dr Gnffith's opinion 
they were entirely consistent with scratdics caused bv finger nails 
in the early morning of the i8th October, and were the result of a 
digging and drawing movement 

Of the exhibits produced bv the ptosccucon only two turned 
out to be of any great vmpoiunce There were two blood slams 
on the upper heet which Dr Montgomery the Senior Scientific 
Officer at the Metropohun Pohee Lalwtorv, found to be of group 
‘ 0 Camb s blood was of group "A,'* » that the inference to be 
drawn was that the blood came {tom the body of Cay Gibson 
The ether was a female contraceptive appliance which was found 
m a suitcase m Gay Gibson’s cabin This m fact can have had no 
result on the verdict , 

Evidence as to the way in which death might have been caused 
was given by some of the most eminent pathologists in the country 
The prosecution called Dr Tcatc. the assistant pathologist and 
lecturer in forensic medicine at St George’s Hospital, London, 
who has given evidence at many famous mals The defence called 


Dr Hocking, the well known West Country patholopst, and 
Professor Webster, Duector of the Soudi Midland Forensic Labora- 
tory As to the scratches, all these witnesses agreed that it was 
difficult to pas. an opimon by the study of photographs taken «> 
long ,[ttr th, cm Mr CotocU wggcstrf ilu, Ac marks „oc 
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Apart from this all agreed that the characteristic signs of death 
from strangulation were present. Dr. Hocking and Professor 
Webster, however, thought that the signs were equally consistent 
with death from natural causes. Dr. Tearc agreed that it was 
possible for the signs to be present as a result of natural causes, but 
suggested tlrey were more consistent with strangulation. 

All the common features of strangulation were present in the 
bed, and on the body of Camb; blood-stained saliva stains on the 
sheets, and the scratches on die wrists of Camb, And something 
diat had been found by Dr, Hocking, and unknown to Dr. Tearc 
when he gave evidence — traces of urine in the bed, showing that 
the dead girl voided her bladder as a terminal act. All these are 
common features of strangulation, and the evidence given by Dr. 
Hocking as to the presence of urine in the bed put one matter 
beyond doubt, tliat Gay Gibson had died on the bed, and that her 
body was afterwards pushed through the port-hole. 

Professor Webster was of the opinion diat death could equally 
well have occurred from natural causes, and told of three cases 
where death had occurred during sexual intercourse. He thought' 
that if Camb’s account was correct death could have occurred 
naturally in two ways. Firstly, the bursting of a small congenital 
aneurism in the brain— a condition which is undiagnosable prior 
to death — ^and secondly, by heart disease, cither direct or indirect. 
In a girl of Gay Gibson’s age indirect heart disease would be more 
likely, and could arise from a septic focus somewhere in the body, 
affecting the heart, or from a secondary condition of the heart 
caused by asthma. 

' What the medical evidence came to was this. Death could 
have occurred from strangulation; it could have occurred from 
natural causes. Dr. Teare thought that strangulation was more 
likely: Professor Webster thought that the chances were equal. 
Dr. Hocking said that both were possibilities; he could not assess 
the probabilities. . 

Evidence about Miss Gibson’s health was given by Dr, Haslam, 
who had examined her on her release, and graded her A.W.i. 
She said that on the 19th February, 1947, her general physical 
condition was good. Her hearing was a little impaired owing 
to an old infection of the car, and she was a little wheezy from a 
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recent cold, but there was nothing significant in that Accord- 
ing to her mother, a trained nurse. Gay had alwajs enjoyed good 
health 

The defence, as we see, sou^t to prove that death was from 
natural causes, and not only that, but also rfut Camb, on the morn- 
ing of the i8th October, had been a welcome visitor in Cabin 136 
For, had he forced his artenaons on Miss Gibson and death had 
occurred from whatever cause in the course of rape, he was clearly 
guilty of murder So that for the defence the cxarmnaDon and 
cross^xamieadon of medical witnesses was of the greatest import 
ante Reluctantly, then— for it is never pleasant to have to attack 
the diaracter of a dead person, especially when that person is a 
young girl-^r CasswdJ called evidence seeking to show that 
Gay Gibson was a girl who would not be averse to casual sexual 
adventure 


When the dead girl’s mother was called by the prosecution it 
was Mr Casswell s painful duty to foreshadow this evidence in his 
eros^examlnauon Mrs Gibson was a tragic figure as she looked 
defiantly around the Court She said that she was proud to be 
the mother of Gay Gibson— ooe of the finest types of English 
womanhood, physically, mentally and morally One could sense 
the cension in the Court as she gave her evidence One thing was 
clear, she would not hear anything against her child She did not 
know that she had a contraceptive in her possession, and did not 
recogniac the names ol men put to her, except for one, a Charles 
Sventonski, who, the defence daimed, had paid her passage to 
England and given her Jljy) Accotimg to Mrs Gibson, she 
approved of this because « was a business proposiUon He was a 
successful business man mtercsicd only in hacking Gay’s career 
He had given her a letter of introducoon to iheauical arclcs in 
Switzerland and London The money was only m the nature of a 
loan, to be repaid when Gay node her expected success 

^ K C, in his opening, outlined the defence, 

!Sr to the police that he had 

wAcmne viator to Mm Gibson’s cabin, that she had 
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overcome by panic and afraid of losing bis pb, be bad cast tbc body 

into the witncis-box to gve micKC. He took the 
oath calmly and quietly, and during Hs hours ot ^ 

cross-examination never once betrayed any vjsiblc sign o • 

Coolly he told his story and coolly he stood up to a cross-exam 
tion winch searched and probed every part of it. This is the story 


be told. , 

On the second' or third day out from Cape Town, tltc iith or 
12th October, he saw Miss Gibson sitting alone in a bay window in 
the long gallery. She ordered a drink, and they tell into convcisa- 
tion. Within a few minutes she had told him that she had been 
acting in Johannesburg, and was deeply in love with a man named 
Charles. She said she thought she nnght he going to ha^ft a baby, 
but it was too early to be able to tell. She then asked Camb if she 
could have afternoon tea in her cabin, and he explained that she 
could ring for the bedroom steward, who would take it to her on a 
tray which he (Camb) would have prepared. That afternoon he 
received a message asking him to take the tray personally, and 
he went to her cabin to tdl her that this was impossible, not only 
because it was against the rules, but also beausc at that time he 
would be serving on deck. While he was in her cabin Miss Gibson 
gave him a standing order for a supper tray, to be prepared by Jiim 
and to be brought to her by the night watchman when she rang 
for it. During the next few days he had several conversations with 
her, but they cannot have been of much importance, as he could 
not recall any details of them. 

On the i 6 th October Miss Gibson asked lum to leave out a 
large rum for her when the bar closed, and he saw that it was 
put on the bottle box outside the bar for her to collect In the 


It uppeated to be Camb’s tuggesbou tot’he weT^o^e 
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with her in a jocular waVj Iw putting him to all this trouble lor 
nothing 

By the tyth, said Camb, he was on extremely friendly terms with 
Miss Gibson She asked him to leave out a rum again on diat 
particular night, and paid him for it This «as soon after eleven 
0 clock He knew that she had gone to her cabin, as he had heard 
her say to one of the passengers that she was going to look for a 
swim suit Five minutes later he followed her to her cabin, and 
asked if she wanted a lemonade with her rum She repUed that 
she did not, and Camb said to her that he had a good mind to 
faring down a drink and join bet He meant by this to suggest 
sexual intercourse, and though he could not remember exactly what 
she said in reply he thought tt was something like, “Please yourself, 
It s up to you ’ Then he returned to his dunes 


He put out the rum on the bottle box and went ©n working in 
his pantry until a few minutes before one a m When he came out 
the nun had disappeared, and on die bottle box was a clock, which 
he thought might belong to Mm Gibson Within s feW seconds 
l« saw her again, standing just outade the door of her cabin with 
the glass of mm in her hand He asked her if the dock w as hers, 
and when she replied that it was he gave it to her, and left 

A few Bunutes before one o'clock he locked the pantry and went 
to (^b,n n6 The hght was on and the cabin was empty About 
an hour later he returned and knocked on the door Miss Gibson 
answered and he walked straight lu She was Ivmu on the bed 
Camb sat dwn on the edge of it and talked to her about the dull 
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beats; her heart seemed to have stopped. He looked unsuccess- 
fully for smelling salts, and then he tried to restore her circulation 
by massaging the stomach towards the heart. For twenty or twenty- 
five minutes he tried to revive her in this way. Suddenly there was 
a tap on the door. It opened. He pushed it to and said, “All 
right.” He was convinced that he had not been recognized, but 
he expected that a report would be made, and a feeling of com- 
plete panic came over him. He was terrified of being found in a 
woman passenger’s cabin, because it would mean that he would 
lose his job and forfeit any chance of employment with any other 
shipping company. 

He looked again at the girl lying on the bed — she was wearing 
only a dressing gown — and could see no movement. Once again 
he tried artificial respiration, but her body seemed to be growing 
colder. He concluded that she was dead, and then decided to 
dispose of the body. He lifted it up, but it was not easy, as it was 
slack and awkward. At length he got it to the port-hole and pushed 
it into the sea. He then left the cabin and returned to his quarters. 
He went to bed and was up at his usual hour at six the following 
morning. 

He was quite certain that he had not pressed the bells or received 
any injuries from Miss Gibson. 

That was the story that Camb told. He denied having made 
the statement that Constable Plumley alleged. 

Mr. Roberts’ first question in cross-examination was deadly. 
“Would you describe yourself as a truthful man?” The reply was, 
“I think so, sir.” Then, time after time, again and again, Camb 
was forced to admit that he had lied to save himself. His answers 
were given with such callousness that the manner even, more than 
the words used, underlined the cold selfishness of his nature. He 
admitted coolly that he intended to persist in his untrue denials 
' and, to take the secret vsdth him to his grave, no matter what 
unhappiness or misery was caused to Gay Gibson’s relations or 
anyone else; he decided to alter his story in the police headquarters 
because he then realized that he was definitely incriminated by Steer, 
and -that it was no use in persisting in his first story, but he 
insisted that it was the truth that he now told. 

Mr. Roberts asked Camb, “Don’t you call that curious conduct 
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for a truthful perjon?” and Camb rejdiet) unemotionally, ihouW 
say It was bcasdv conduct" 

He went on to elaborate the means by which he pushed the 
body through the porthole He stood on bed and lifted her to 
a sitting position, and then, snth his hands just abosc her hips, to 
the porthole He pushed her arms through and then her head 
and the rest of her body followed quite easily, when half the body 
was through the porthole the legs were hanging down inside and 
the rest of the body outadc Then, as he lifted the legs to shoot 
her out, he saw that there were no pyjamas on her legs 

He agreed that he had not worried about Miss Gibson or her 
family at anv ome but that he was worried about Kii wife, as it 
could make things difRcutt between them if she found that he hid 
been hasing relations with another woman 


Camb left the witness-box as perhaps one of the most cold 
blooded men ever tried for murder in England After hjs evidence 
no one who had heard it could aedit for one moment that Camb 
wo^d panic, no nutter m what pfcdiearaent he found himself 
Subsequently, five witnesses gave evidence as to the eondiUon 
of Gay Gibon s health while she was in EngUnd The first was 
Miss Evelyn Armour, an officer m the A T S who m the summer 
of 19^6 had been a subaltern serving in the London District About 
eleven o clock one rugbt at the end of July the was caUed to see a 
prl who was ill m billets There she saw 3 g,f|, «hofn she said was 
Eileen Gil«n, lying on a bed face upwards with the back of her 
head and her h^s on the bed and her back arched Her tongue 
was m the back of her throat, she was breathing heavily, and 

Amour put it, but vorv trfuottoT JJ,, 
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Professor Webster was later asked his opinion of the symptoms 
described by Miss Armour. He said that, in his view with no sug- 
gestion here of tetanus or strychnine poisoning, the arched back 
suggested an element of hysteria. ' It might have been a mild epileptic 
fit, but although there was an element of heart pain the symptoms 
really indicated an hysterical attack. 

There could be no suggestion of asthma, but Mr. Dalby, who 
had toured with Gay Gibson in “Stars in Batdedress,” said that she 
was not in London between the 23rd June and the 3rd August. 
Was it possible that Miss Armour made an honest mistake as to 
the identity of the girl concerned .? 

Mr. Dalby had every opportunity of observing Gay Gibson’s 
health and way of life during 1946, the year they were in the same 
company. He was, however, unable to help the defence very 
much. He described her as hysterical and neurotic, and he told 
how one night during a twenty mile journey over rough roads 
after a somewhat hilarious party in an officers’ mess, she had a 
kind of hysterical attack. There had been a good deal to drink, 
and Gay Gibson had danced a number of eightsome reels. When 
they reached their destination she was carried from tlic car. In the 
morning she was pale but seemed to have recovered. As far as 
Mr. Dalby knew she had not missed one day’s duty during 1946. 
She had seemed at one time to be infatuated with an army driver 
called Pierre. Dalby was unable to provide any further informa- 
tion. 

Camb’s legal advisers had sent a representative to South Africa 
.to try to find some witnesses who could support Carab’s story as 
to Gay Gibson’s health and morals while she was in South Africa. 
He found them in Henry Gilbert, producer of “Golden Boy’’; 
Mike Abel, who played the gangster role; and Dr. Ina Schoub, 
Gilbert’s vidfe. 

Their passages were paid to England. At the end of their 
journey lay Winchester, and the Assize Court. 

So far- as Gay Gibson’s health was concerned these three people 
were agreed that she was neurotic and hysterical and that on 
several occasions she had fainted, twice when coming out of a 
house into the garden after drinking at a party. She had told them 
that she had come to South Africa because she was suffering from 
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asthma, she had also told them that her parents had been killed 
in the bombing of London and that her Iwoihers had perished in 
the 'Nav> Both her parents and her brothers arc in fact alive So 
far as they knew she had never consulted a doctor about her 
asthma, and Dr Schoub, a qualified medical practiuoncr, had seen 
no signs o{ it Mike Abel said that he had seen her hps turn blue 
once ifthen she fainted, and a line of froth appear TTus was, of 
course, c'cactl) what Camb’i siitement descried, and ii had been 
published in the public press Abel said that he had on one 


occasion also heard her complain of a sharp pain runmng down 
her left arm to her fingers This could be a sign of coronary 
heart disease and a symptom to be found described in any medical 
textbook The fainting fits cannot have caused much impression 
on eather Abel or Gilbert at the time, for neither of them thought 
of asking Dr Schoub to exanune Gay Gibson 

Again, no matter how temperatnenta! and neurone Gay Gibson 
may have been, her health mutt have been fairly good, to sav the 
le^ for her to have gone through ardvious rehearsals and the strain 
of paying a leading part without one day s absence from other 
On the moral issue Mike Abel said that Gav Gibson had told 
him. a married man. that she loved him, and then fainted when 
he told her to be sensible Otherwise, there was one thing, and 
one ^ng alone, in d.c whole of th^ South African evidence wluch 
could have any reflection on her morals According to their stones 
she told all three that she was pregnant, and consulted Dr Schoub. 
^a.d fat „ wt, „1, „ ,d| „ I, 
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was of a promiscuous nature. There seems no doubt that she 
received some ^^^500 from the man called Sventonski. Her, mother 
knew of it and approved it as the backing of a kindly, wealthy 
business man for a young actress. 

Putting the worst construction on all these matters, is there any- 
thing at all which suggests that she would be so promiscuous as to 
invite a deck steward to her bed within a week of first seeing him, 
and after a few brief words? 

Mr. Casswell, in his closing speech, emphasized the duty of the 
prosecution to make out its case beyond any reasonable doubt; and 
the duty of the jury, if in any uncertainty, to give the benefit of 
that uncertainty to the accused. One point was strongly in favour 
of the defence. The door was unlocked when the night watchman 
tried it. If Camb had known that the bells had been rung, or was 
engaged in the commission of a crime, would not his first thought 
have been to lock the door? 

Mr. Casswell asked the jury to say that Camb’s behaviour was 
consistent with that of a man in a panic; finding himself with a 
dead body. Although death had come from natural causes, in 
the circumstances Camb saw the whole of his career and married 
life coming to an end. Professor Webster and other medical 
witnesses had expressed their opinion tiiat the death of Gay Gibson 
• could have occurred in the way Camb had described, and there 
was some evidence that she had been in ill health. How, asked 
Mr. Casswell, could the jury agree when eminent medical men 
disagreed? And was not the evidence as to her character consistent 
with her being the type of girl who would not be reluctant to 
invite a man to her cabin? 

In the last analysis, however, the case did not rest on the medical 
evidence, or on evidence as to the character of the dead girl. It 
depended on the answer to the following questions. Who rang 
both bells and why? Camb said he was sure he did not ring them 
by design or accident. According to his evidence h'e did not go 
near them. The ringing was not accidental, as the circuit was 
tested and found to be in good working order. It cannot have been 
the hand of the ^1 falling in her death agony, for the bells required 
a certain pressure. What explanation was there other than that 
of the prosecution, that Gay Gibson rang them to summon help 
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to save her from Camb's unwanted advances^ As to the finding 
of the female contrac^Bve, it turned out to be of little importance 
At first Sight It would seem as though it was a sure sign that Gay 
Gibson was not expecting Camb Bat, as the defence claimed, if she 
was pregnant the damage was done, and thetc would be no point 
in wearing it. 

Why did Camb dispose of her body? If she had died a natural 
death what was easier than to leave her dead body there, to be 
found in the morning, as though she had passed away quietly in 
her sleep? But if she bore on her neck the signs of strangulation, 
then there was motive indeed 

How did Camb receive the saatches on his wnst, consistent, as 
Dr Griffiths sajs, with a drawing movement- 

scratches, as expert medical witnesses said, consistent with the victun 
of a strangler trying to free her throat from his gnp? 

Where were the black pyyamas? Miss Reid said that they were 
missing in the morning If they had gene through the port hole 
on the dead body it would prove that Camb was lying when he 
said that she was naked under her dressing gown If they had 
not, where were they ’ 

It 1$ also worth noong that Camb did not make his staternent 
about how Gay Gibson had died until it was suggested to him by 
the police that her death troght have had some reasonable explona 
tion On that occauon he said, Vou mean she might have died 
from «me ocher cause, heart failure or something?” Is it cot 
obvious that it was only then that this possibility hod occurred to 


These were the points made by Mr Roberts m closing for the 
Crown In view of the evidence as to ihc traces of unne m the 
bed he accepted that Gay Gibson bad died upon the bed and that 
It vm her hfdess body which had been cast from the porthole 
He described much of the evidence as a lying attack on the dead 
character, which after all had no bearing upon the case 
traioclrf *= pr, 

of w'hat Dr Schoub had said about her ’ 

that 6c her epitaph," said Mr Roberts ‘•‘She was a 
tuce charming girl-ibkcd her'” She was a 
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The summing up was unfavourable to Camb from the start. In 
spite of this, Mr. Justice Hilbery repeatedly told the jury that the 
verdict was their responsibility alone, that it was the duty of the 
prosecution to prove its case, and that if there was any reasonable 
doubt the prisoner was entided to be acquitted. At 6.25 the jury 
retired. At 7.10 they returned to the Court, agreed. The verdict 
was, “Guilty.” When Camb was asked if he had anything to say 
before sentence of death was passed, he replied, without hesitation, 
“My lord, at the opening of this case I was asked to plead guilty 
or not guilty; I pleaded not guilty, and I repeat that statement 
now.” 

The hush that always precedes the sentence of death fell upon 
the Court. The black cap was placed upon the judge’s head. He 
said : “James Camb, the sentence of the Court upon you is that you 
be taken from hence to a lawful prison, and thence to a place of 
execution, and that you be there hanged by the neck until you be 
dead, and that your body be buried within the precincts of the 
prison within which you shall last have been confined before your 
execution, and may the Lord have mercy upon your soul.” 

The sheriff’s chaplain’s solemn “amen” followed. 

Camb’s appeal was dismissed, but nevertheless he escaped the 
gallows. The “no hanging” clause of the Criminal Justice Bill, 
approved by the House of Commons, had been rejected by the 
Lords, and the Home Secretary announced that all those persons 
under sentence of death, while Parliament was deciding the 
matter, should be reprieved. So for Camb, as events turned out, 
it was life imprisonment, and not death. 

. Thus ended the Port-hole Murder Case. 

It was a truly remarkable case for a variety of reasons. It was 
full of drama. It raised a number of interesting points of law; and 
probably, from the medical aspect, it will be discussed for many 
years to come. 

Both from the legal and the public point of view the absence of 
a body was of interest. At the outset many laymen said that Camb 
could not possibly be convicted of murder where no body had been 
found. The logical result of such an assumption would be that if 
the criminal were sufficiently skilful, and sufficiently industrious to 
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be able to do away with the body, he would forc\ef remain imnuiue 
from coniirtion 

There is, however, some historical basis for the bdief Hale 
advised that there should not he a coflvjcuon for murder or man 
slaughter where no body has been found, and quotes two casei 
which persuaded him of dus. The first was where an uncle, 
bringing up his niece, who was his hor at law, had occasion to 
correct her She was heard to sav, “Good uncle, do not kill me,' 
and then could not be found The unde was committed upon 
suspiaon of murder, and commanded to produce the child at the 
next Assizes He could not find her, and so brought to die Assize 
a child of her age and appearance dressed in her clothes The 
decepaon was discovered He was found giultv of murder, and 
executed 

The truth was that the child, after bang beaten, had ruo away 
and found refuge with straogers This was only discovered when, 
having come of age, she returned for her jnheriuoce 

Best, OQ Evidence, mentions the case of a man called John 
Miles, who was executed for the murder of his fnend ^\'lIIlam 
Kidley with whom he had been slnnkmg and who later could not 
he found After the execution tc was diswvered that the “deceased, 
while drunk, had fallen into a deep pnvy, where no one thought of 
looking for him 


The rule is said to have been used even m the case of a mother 
and reputed father of a bastard child who were seen to strip it and 
«irow K into the dock of a seaport town The body was never 
again seen, but the judge, who wed the muple for murder, advased 
gJ'wind that the ode might have earned out die 


wggested that the rule did not apidy to murders at 

amcaoS^^ 

murdetet know fhat ^ ^ ’ startling thing to let every 

d«troyabodybvfire immunity he has only to 

of the ocean ’ anneals, or to sink it m the deepest parts 
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In 1934 a man named Davidson was convicted o£ the murder of 
his little son. No body was ever found and the explanation 
appeared to be that it had been consumed in the fire of a refuse 
dump. 

At Camb’s trial, however, the point was not raised by the 
defence, and in this respect is only of academic interest. No one 
suggested that Gay Gibson might not be dead, and the jury can 
have had little difficulty in deciding that she was. 

Another point arose in this case. When Camb said at the pre- 
liminary hearing that there were witnesses in South Africa who 
could give evidence on his behalf, the defence very properly sent 
to persons who could do so, and were able to have Mr. Gilbert, 
Mr. Abel, and Dr. Schoub in Court. There were other persons 
there who could have given evidence, for example. Gay Gibson’s 
landlady. But the evidence could not be obtained unless the wit- 
nesses were brought over. The expense in such cases is often pro- 
hibitive, and the witnesses simply will not come. It may be that 
in criminal cases, as in civil proceedings, there should be some 
method of taking evidence on commission abroad, subject to cross- 
examination, which can be read at the trial. 

The case was a striking example of English justice. All the 
evidence in the possession of the prosecution, which could be of any 
assistance to Camb, was immediately and, as a matter of course, 
made available to the defence. In this way Professor Webster, 
whose deep knowledge was of inestimable value to the accused, 
gave evidence in support of his story. So too did Mr, Dalby and 
Miss Armour.' And Ae expenses of Mr. Abel, Mr. Gilbert, and Dr. 
Schoub, brought all the way from South Africa to gjive evidence for 
the defence, were paid from public funds. 

Though the prosecution knew and could have brought' evidence 
of Camb’s previous assaults on women, not a word of this was 
allowed to be said, as it is a fundamental principle of English Law 
that evidence of a man’s character must not be given until he is 
convicted. And so it was that the defence could quite properly say 
that there was no suggestion that Camb had been convicted of that 
sort of thing. As indeed he had not. 

In the ordinary sense Camb was not a criminal. But he was a 
highly sexed man, a man who delighted in his affairs with women, 
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and ’^o^ld run nska lo ^autjr htj sexual desires Ii u known 
that this was not an isolated case o£ jjoin^ to a wonaan jMsscnga’s 
cabin He admitted it It is known, too, that he would go without 
imitation and without encouragement, and that it was only by 
calling and hanging upon the walls of their cabins that on the out 
ward voyage to South A&ica at least two girls could nd themselves 
of his unwefcome attenbom Another suffered more imcreff 
After his coniiction, following a trial in which no mention could 
be made of these things, it may be well fo ponder on them 

And what of Gay Gibson? 

In all the evidence not one thing emerged which could surest 
that she was promiscuous It is said that the told Dr Schoub that 
she might be pregnant We know that she was fitted with a cofl 
tracepave. It would be a strange thing if pregnan^ (if a fact) and 
the fitting of a contraceptive should, tpso jaeio, be a sign o! pro- 
miscuity Dr Schoub said that she seemed remarkably ignorant of 
»c*ual matters 


She had two years excellent service m the AT5 In South 
Africa on the stage and broadcastmg. she was never away one day 
from a rehearsal or a performance 

Hei mcika old „[ h„ ^ ^ 51,5 ^ 

"I prlWI •• Dr Sthonb sard "She wji J 
k,,, , Ho- hndlaijT m Jobumta 

revufar for months, says that she lived a 

iWdaTl ' 'W «>' “■,] o! CuA 

of the degenerated mio a trial of the memory 

Tt i r ' 

ni'dical CTi^^^ Who was on tnal, and when all the 
from ihe A.T,S a A together with all the other evidence 

nderauon of the Africa, the vital points for the con- 
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and Vrould nm ns^ to graufy hu sexual desires. It is known 
that this was not an isolated case o£ ^ng to a woman passenger $ 

cabin He admitted It. It is known, too, that he would go without 
imitation and without encouragement, and that it was only by 
calling and banging upon the walls o£ their cabins that on the out 
ward 'ojage to South Africa at least two girls could rid ihcmsclies 
of his unwelcome attenoons Another suffered more scicrely 
After his coniiciion, following a tnal in which no mennoa could 
be made of these things, it may be well to ponder on them 
And what of Gay Gibson? 

In all the ciidence not one thing emerged which could suggest 
that she was promiscuous U it said that she told Dr, Schoub that 
she might be pregnant. We know that she was htlcd with a con- 
traceptive It would be a strange thing if pregnancy (if a fact) and 
the fitting o! a contraeepove should, ipro facto, be a sign of pro- 
rmscuity Dr Schoub said Out she seemed remarkably ignorant of 
sexual matters 

She had two jears excdlcnt service m the A.T.S la South 
Africa on the stage and broadcasting, she waa never away one day 
from a rehearsal or a perfortnance 

Her mother said of her ‘*1 am proud to be her mother She was 
the finest type of English girlhood ’ Dr Schoub said “She wras a 
nice girl, a dianmng girl I liked her ” Her landlady m Johannes- 
burg, with whom she lodged for months, sa)s that she lived a 
seems a sad thing that the tnal of Cainb 
dm »iae ways have degenerated mio a tnal of the memory 
ot the dead gul, but the defence had no alternative 

1 when all the 
other cvadence 
IS for the con- 


H was. fwwevcr, Camb who was on trial, 
^cal evidence was heard, together with all 
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and would run nski to grabfy his sexual desires It is known 
that this was not an isolated case o£ ^mg to a woman passenger’s 
cabin He admitted it It is luiowo, too, that he would go without 
invitation and without eiKSurageniea^ and that it was only by 
calling and banging upon the walls of thar cabins that on the out- 
ward voyage to South Afnea at least two guh could rid themselves 
of his unwelcome attentions Another suffered more severely 
After his convicuon, following a trial m which no mention could 
be made of these things, it may be well to ponder on them 

And what of Gay Gibson^ 

In all the evidence not one dung emerged which could suggCsC 
that she was promiscuous U is said that she told Dr Seboub that 
she might be pregnant We know that she was fitted with a ooi^ ^ 
tracepQve It would be a strange thing if pregnancy (if a fact) nnd 
the Brang of a contracepave should, /p/o facto, be a sign of pro^ 
mtscuity Dr Schoub said that die seemed remarkably ignorant 
sexual matters 


She had two years’ excdlent service in the ATS la South 
Afnea on the stage and broadcasting, she was never away one day 
from a rehearsal or a performance 

Her mother said of her "I am proud to be her mother She was 
the finest type of English gulbood ” Dr Schoub said “She was a 
nice girl, a charming gul I liked her ’’ Her landlady m Johannes- 
burg, with whom she lodged for months, says that she lived a 
regular, moral life It seems a sad thing that die trial of Camb 
should in some ways have degenerated into a tnal of the memory 
of the dead girl, but the defence had no alternative 

It vvas, however, Camb who was on trial, and when all the 
, . together with all the other evidence 

from the AT^ and South Afnea, the vital poinu for the con 
adcration of the jury were * 

Who rang the bells and why? 

Why did Camb throw the body overboard? 

Hov, id he comt b, Ac 5crad.= o„ h,. 

Where were the black K'janiaf? 
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Why, if Gay Gibson had died a natural death, had he not left 
her in the cabin? 

Circumstantial evidence indeed, as evidence in so many murder 
cases must of necessity be, but adding up in the minds of the 
jury to one result— the verdict of guilty. 

G. C. 


London, 1949. 
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THE TRIAL 

AT THE 

HAMPSHIRE ASSIZES, 

the castle, winchester 

ON 

THURSDAY, i8th MARCH, 1948 


Judge— 

Mr. JUSTICE HILBERY 


Counsel for the Crown — 

Mr. G. D. Roberts, K.C. 

Mr. H. H. Elam. 

(Instructed by die Director of Public Prosecutions.) 
Mr. Geoffrey Clark. 


Counsel for the Prisoner — 

Mr. J. D. Casswell, K.C. 

Mr. T. J. Molony. 

(Instructed hf Mr. Geoffrey Wells, Solicitor, Southampton, 
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First Day — ^Thursday, i8th March, 1948. 


Arraignsjent. 

The Clerk op Assize — ^James Camb, you stand charged upon 
the indictment with murder, and the particulars state that, on the 
i8th of October last year, on the high seas, you did murder 
Eileen Isabella Ronnie Gibson; to that charge do you plead guilty 
or not guilty? 

The Prisoner — Not guilty. 

The jury were empanelled and sworn. 


Opening Speech for the Prosecution. 

Mr. Roberts — ^May it please you, my lord, members of the jury, 
you have just heard the charge. The prisoner here in the dock is 
. charged with murdering on the i8th of October last year on the 
high seas in the Union Castle liner Durban Castle a young woman 
called Eileen Isabella Ronnie Gibson. Members of the jury, you 
will realize that it is part of our law that a crime committed on a 
British ship, wherever committed, is subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Courts of this country. The case for the prosecution is that the 
prisoner, a steward on the liner, in the early morning of the i8th of 
October last year, murdered this girl, and disposed of her body by 
casting it away into the ocean through a port-hole, the -liner then 
being 90 miles from land in a shark-infested sea, or alternatively, 
that he cast her body into the sea when life was Still in her body, 
he having overcome the resistance of the girl. 

Members of the jury, to some extent this is an unusual case. 
There is no body here, no corpus delicti as the lawyers say. It is 
unusual, but by no means unprecedented. You will take all your 
directions concerning the law from my lord, but, subject to what 
my lord may say, the first question here is : Is the person named in 
the indictment dead? If so, members of the jury, the second 
question will be, at the end of this trial : Has it been proved that the 
prisoner murdered that person. Miss Gibson? Now, unfortunately 
there will be no doubt at all that Eileen Gibson is dead, and the 
question for you, the substantial question is whether the prosecu- 
tion prove that the prisoner has committed the crime of murder. 
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itr RoStm 

To sa\c tcpcudon I pfopoic to refer to Mui Gibwn as the 
deceased U ^*oula be futile {or toe not to rccoRmzc that this «ic 
ha* aroused a great deal of public interest. You may ha»e discussed 
u >-ourscl{. vou may base heard other people discusana U, you 
may have seen prc« reports or articles about the case. But you 
»iU realize, siiunR in ifut lury 6or, due you }ute j»wn to try 
this ease acojrding to the eMdcncc, so you will discard, 1 am sure, 
any prcMOuslv acquired knowledge whidi you may have about it, 
and discaid any impressions or opinions vshich any of you nuy 
have formed Vou wiU decide this case solely upon the cvidwce 
which you \nll hear in iJui Court, and you will bear in tnind at 
all times the guiding pnnapic of our law, namely, tful it vi tor 
the prosccuuon to prove the case beyond rtasonable doubt before 
you find a verdict of guilts U at the end, having heard all the 
evidence and the arguments on each side, and my lord's mnuning 
up, your minds arc left in a suic of real douU as to whether lus 
guilt IS proved die prisoner ts cnotlcd to rccavc the benefit of that 
doubt and to be acquitted Cquaily, membcfs of the jury, if you, 
as reasonable sensible people called to admiruster jusuce as lietwecn 
the Crown and the accused after htfemne to all the oiderue and 
drawing all proper inferences are sausiicd from all die facts and 
cucumstances that die prisoner u guilts of murder, I am sure 
you will have no hcsiution in doing your duiv and uyiog so 
Now, members of die (ury may 1 tell you in a word about the 
deceased prl Eileen Gib,on In Ocu^r, 1947, she was just over 
11 years ot age bhe had been born m India, but she was brought 
to tins country when she was four months old, and the was educated 
sn this countrs In the yoinevJ the Aiuibary Tcmtonal Service 
—-die A.T S as u u called She was always fond of the theatre, 
and after bang m the Service for w)inc time she was drafted into 
the Enicruinmcnt Branch of that Sen-see, and look, part m plays 
and entertainments with the Untivh Army on the Riunc, and in 
this country She was discharged 10 February, 1947, so that she 
might go with her mother to South AtriLa, wncie her father was. 
She remained in South Afnea some months She had gone over 
m the Cananon Cortie n« a ship upon which the pnsonci was 
serving, and she was m South Africa from rebruaty or March until 
October, 1947 Site conunued her stage career, she took part in 
two dicatncal productions and she dida little broadusi work in 
South Afn^ Then she embarked at Cape Town on the Durhin 
Carrie on the loih of October last year, to all appearances a healthy 
gul, bneht and cheerful, and looking forward to continuing her 
theatrical career m this country She had as her abm Cabin tl6 
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Mr. Roberts 

That was an outside cabin, on the port side. There are rows of 
cabins, half of which are outside cabins, which have their port- 
holes to the sea, so you will appreciate that this girl was in Cabin 
126, an outside cabin, with the port-hole going on to the sea. That 
cabin you will hear is on a deck called B deck. You will get a 
plan of this liner later on, but meanwhile let me tell you that there 
are fotir decks, and going from the lower deck upwards, there is a 
deck where you get the third-class passengers; there is B deck, 
which is also called the shade deck where a number of first-class 
passengers are berthed, and there is some saloon accommodation. 
Then the next deck is C deck, where you get more first-class accom- 
modation, and some accommodation for games; and the top deck is 
the promenade deck, in which you find the lounges, the smoking 
room, and above that is the boat deck and sun deck. 

She was on B deck, the second deck from the bottom in the 
superstructure of this liner, and, as I have told you, on the port 
side. The prisoner was a deck steward, and his duties were to 
minister to the wants of the passengers in the saloons and the 
lounges, and on the deck. His duties were also to prepare trays 
to be taken to the cabins of passengers, but he had no duties in the 
cabins to any passenger either male or female. 

Now, members of the jury, it seems quite clear that on this 
voyage, starting from Cape Town on the loth of October last year, 
the prisoner was attracted to, or seems to have taken an interest 
in this girl. Miss Gibson. According to statements made by him 
later he twice took tea to her cabin until that was stopped, and a 
few days out from Cape Town he said to a stewardess, “Miss 
Gibson is two or three months pregnant by a married man.” Now 
in justice to the memory of the dead girl I think you will be 
satisfied from the mother’s evidence that that statement is not true. 
He has said that she told him so. You will hear that on the 17th 
of October, the day before Miss Gibson disappeared, at five o’clock 
he was surprised and apparendy worried or put out when Miss 
Gibson did not send for her tea tray that afternoon, and you will 
hear that he had an interview with her at eleven o’clock. You will 
hear that he had an interview with her at eleven o’clock on the night 
of the 17th of October in her cabin, when, according to him, he 
asked the deceased whether she would like some lemonade or r um 
as she usually did before going to bed. And also at 12.20 in the 
early morning of the i8th of October, within three hours of her dis- 
appearance, he said to her, according to one witness, that he had 
a bone to pick with her because she had not sent for her tray that 
afternoon. Now, members of the jury, so far as the deceased was 
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Kir Kobcrtt 

concerned on the last of her hfc, she dined with her two 
table mates, a Mr Hopwood and a Wing Commander Bray She 
danced three or four dances m a dance that svas going on on the dect 
She left Bray and Hopwood for ^)Out half an hour, and that is 
apparently when she went to her cabin and had an interview with 
the prisoner She then came back to the smoking room, tne 
promenade deck or top deck, and stayed there until about 1240 — 
twenty to one Then Mr Hopwood took her down to her cabin 
and said good meht to her She went into her cabin and she was 
then wearing a black evemng frock She did not stay in her cabin 
then because about one ocloljt in the morning she was seen by the 
boatswain’s mate, a man called Conway, who was m charge of 
the watdi and he was nipcrmtcnding the washing down of the 
decks, and he saw this girl standing by the rail smoking a cigarette, 
and he asked her to move lest she should get wet with thar swab- 
bing down the deck, and she moved away So u would appear 
that Conway is the last person, except the prisoner, who is known 
to have seen this gitl aitve, or to have seen her at all 

Now, members of the lury, what about the movements of the 
prisoner’ At half past twdve nudmgbt he was in his pantn wash> 
ing up glasses and there was a mate of his, a man called rott, an 
assisunt smoking room .teward, and he oUered to help, but the 
prisoner said, *lt is quite all ncht, 1 can hush of! ' Pott and 
the prisoner shared a cabin tc^euier on the lowest deck, A deck. 
Pott went down and went to bed about one o’clock or quarter to 
one, and went to sleep, and the prisoner was not in his cabin when 
Pott went to sleep Pott did not wake up until yust on six in the 
morning, and the pnioner was then in his bed or bunk It was 
about la 30 when the pnsooci was ui his pantry The next modent, 
and a sinister inadcnt, in the story is that yust before three o'clock 
—at a s8 It IS said— there was heard in the kitchen, or galley, as 
It IS called, of A deck, the lowest deck, the nnging of the in^cator 
bell m the galley, a ringing which indicated that someone was 
ringmg from one of the ^ssengets cabins There were two night 
watchmen there at the time. Steer and Murray, and Murray was 
the senior The indicator indicated that the ringing was from 
B deck, the next deck up, and so Steer went up by the stairs to 
B deck to see from which tabm the bell had been rung and to sec 
what was wanted He went to the indicator on B deck cm which 
he could see from which section of the ship the nngmg had come 
and then he went to the Mssage along which Cabin 126 is situated) 
and then he saw that ^cn red and green hghu were showing horn 
Obin 126, the two tMctemfy cofoured hghts mdicaung thw both 
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Mr. Roberts 

the stewardess and the steward had been rung for. The signi- 
ficance of these lights and their working will be proved, and here 
in ray hand you see this bell panel which is situated by the side of 
the bed in the cabin as you will see from photographs which have 
been taken in the cabin. The green light was for the stewardess, 
and the red light for the steward. So it was obvious that both these 
bells had been pushed. So Steer went along to Cabin 126. He 
could see the light was on in the cabin. He knocked at the door 
but there was no answer. He opened the door and he saw stand- 
ing in the cabin to the left of the doorway — standing in Miss 
Gibson’s cabin — the prisoner James Camb, the man there in the 
dock, with a white singlet on the top part of his body, and dark 
trousers, blue or black. The prisoner said, “It is all right,” and 
pushed the door to in Steer’s face. There was not a sound from the 
girl.’ Well, Steer went down to the pantry on the deck below and 
reported the matter to Murray, and then both Steer and Murray 
returned to B deck and stayed at the end of the passage giving access 
to the cabin, & little uncertain what to do because it is not the 
business of stewards or ship’s officers to interfere with the private 
morals of passengers. The light in the cabin was on, and there 
was no sound whatever from there, so tlrey went and reported the 
matter to die officer on the bridge. They then came back and 
stayed there in the passage for a few minutes, until about ten past 
three; there was still no sound from die cabin though the lights 
were still on. They went away and came back ten minutes later, 
and then they found that the lights in the cabin were out, and 
all was silence and peace. At some time the prisoner must have 
slipped out of that cabin and gone back to his own sleeping 
quarters and he must have done that unobserved. 

Well, members of the jury, as I have told you, at about six 
o’clock Pott, the prisoner’s cabin companion, woke up, and the 
prisoner was there, and the prisoner got up too. There was one 
noticeable thing that morning. When the prisoner dressed he did 
not put on the white singlet wliich he usudly wore in that warm 
locality on the top part of his body; he put on, a white coat. At 
about half-past seven a stewardess, a Miss Field, went to the 
deceased’s cabin to call her. She found one unusual thing, the 
cabin was not locked, so she entered, and she found the bed 
empty. It appeared to have been slept in, that is, it was *a little 
disarranged, rather more so than it usually was. Miss Field 
noticed some spots, some stains on the pillow or the sheets, and 
she will say that those stains were not there when she made the 
bed the morning before. The black silk frock was hanging on the 
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wall o{ the cabin, but Miw Gibson’s pyjamas and Hex flowered 
dressing gown were gone, they were both missing A search of 
the ship was made, hut nowhere could she be found It will be 
proved by the taptain of the ship that a loud speaker anaounccjncnt 
was made, audible to cveryb^y in the ship, that a first-class 
passenger, hfiss Gibson, was missing, could anyone giie aay 
infotmauoa about her disappearance, but no one gaie any laforroa 
non Hie captain then, in a laui sa£n7pt-~^a hopeless aiicEDpt — 
to find the body of Miss Gibson, reversed course, and for an hour 
this hner went back over its course Then the hopelessness of the 
search was realized, and, after broadcasDog a wartung to all 
neighbouring Vessels to keep a look out for the body, the ship 
resumed lU course 11100 the captain started to make inquiries as 
to the disappearance of this girl 

According to the statements which the pnsoner has now made, 
and from ms suicment which he made to the police, be knew 
perfecdv well what had happened to the gul, but you wiii hear, 
members of tlie jury, that sn the next day or two he made five 
separate suceznents denying any knowledge of the matter, deny* 
ing that he had been m me j^l’s c^m at all On the i8th of 
October, the same day as the disappearance, to the captain he 
said, verbally, 'J was not sn any Mssengtr accommodaDon since 
ia.^5 on that mormng” He said verbally lo Conway, “I last 
sj/y her ralk/ng <0 am? pssseaart ca the promeiuJc deck ac erght 
o’clock” That night he said to the captain, vctbally, ‘Why all 
this suspiaon, let us get down lo rock boiiom," not suggesting for 
a moment that he knew what had happened to that girl Then 
on the 19th of October, the neat day alter the disappearance, he 
made a wnttca statement to the captam (Exhibit 9), and m that 
he wrote, “Sir, with reference to your question of yesterday, ic., 
my whereabouu at approximately 3 00 a-ia on the i8th, I respect- 
fully beg to State that aticr loclung my deck pantry at approxi 
mately i 00 a m 1 went forward to the well deck where 1 sal and 
smoked 1 felt myself dozing off to sleep so first visited the toilet 
and then teUxed After getting into bed 1 earned out my usual 
prance of smoking one agarene My last act was to wind my 
"'v/ 2 00 a tn I did not leave 

the cabin agam until we were called at 5 .<5 am” That was 
Myang again that he had not seen &c gttl after half-past twelve 
r^ly, he said to Steer— Steer bang the man you will remcirdicr 
who opened the door of Calnn 126 at 3 a m m response to the 
ringing of the bell— be said o> Steer 0 >e^usc he would not know 
whether Steer had recognized him or not) “Did you suggest dial 
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I was in the cabin at three o’clock in the morning.?” and Steer said, 
“No,” That was on instructions; he was told not to talk about 
-it. The prisoner said, “I am in a tight jam; thank goodness I was 
not with her this trip homeward bound.” What he meant by that, 
“this trip homeward bound,” is a litde difficult to understand, 
because, as far as is known, he was never on any ship tvith her 
before. He was certainly not on the Carnarvon Castle on her 
journey out to Soudi Africa. It is again a clear denial that he 
knew anything at all about her disappearance. Those are five 
statements denying any knowledge of this matter. All those state- 
ments he now admits himself to be untrue, and, members of the 
jury, bear that in naind when you come to consider the value of 
his subsequent statements; bear in mind that his first insdnet was 
to depart from the truth — I do not want to use hard expressions, 
but in plain language, to He, and to lie five dmes about this matter. 
That was his first instinct, and you may ask yourselves why, if 
his conscience in this matter was clear. 

Well now, members of the jury, on the 19th of October, he was 
examined, with his own consent, by the ship’s doctor, and there 
were found various scratches and abrasions on him, some of which 
are not suggested as being material in this case; but there were 
found on the inside of the right wrist nine to twelve scratches from 
a quarter to half an inch in length, scratches in an oblique dirccdon, 
scratches which the ship’s doctor will say looked as if they had been 
caused by human finger nails, and which he will say do not at all 
resemble the sort of scratches which a man would inflict upon 
himself when suffering from irritadon of the skin. The doctor 
did not find any indication of skin irritadon there such as might 
have caused him to scratch himself. At midnight on the 24-25th 
of October the ship had arrived at Cowes Roads, and there came out 
to inquire and investigate this matter members of the Southampton 
Police Force, Detective-Sergeant Quinlan was in charge. He made 
various inquiries, interviewing the crew, and at 5.25 in the morn- 
ing he saw the prisoner, and the prisoner then said, “I know 
nothing about it,” and he repeated the same statements he had 
made to the captain about going to the well deck, smoking a 
cigarette, and so on, and he repeated the same statement that he 
had made to the captain about not seeing the deceased; in fact, 
the same untrue statement, and he gave the same explanation 
regarding the scratches on his wrist that he had given' to the doctor, 
that he had scratched himself because he had suffered from skin 
irritation. Sergeant Quinlan told him, “I have reason to believe 
that you were seen in the cabin at three o’clock in the morning,” 
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and the pnsoflcr sajd, “ Wdl, that has put me m a spat. The 

pnsoner then went to the police bcadquartas at Southampton, and 
at 155 Sergeant Qmnlan said to him, “I ha^e now established 
that }ou were in her cabin at three la the morning The 
prisoner said. 'NVcll, I did not warii to say it before Mr Twrnti — 
he IS the Union Castle Inquiry Olficcr at Soulhampton — “but ( did 
go there at elcien oclocl about her lemonade and rum she 
collected It about i a rti Alter that 1 went to the well deck and 
had a smoke before turning in,” m effect making the same state- 
ment as he had done before m effect denying that he was m Miu 
Oibson's cabin at three o clock on the tSth of October 

Then Detective Sergeant Gibbons who w3$ at that time acting 
as Inspector, came into the room and pointed out to the prisoner 
what the cvulcntc was, that it had been established b^ a witness 
that he w as m the girl s cabin at three o clock m the mormng, that 
he had consistently denied it, and Gibbons pointed out that, if he 
had anv explanation to give, these repeated demals might make 
It more diflicult for hun when he did come to giic an explanation, 
and then the pnsonet said You mean Miss Gibson might hate 
died, not being murdered, might hate died from a heart attack?” 
You raav think, meinberi of the jury, that that was the first time 
that It bad occurred to the prisoner to put (onvard that story on the 
esemng of the 35th of October He then made a statement after 
being cauQoned and die suiement was taken down. He was 
first told that he need sav nodung unless he wanted to but that 
aa>thing he did say would be taken down and nucht be gwen m 
evidence Then he made the staument which is exhibit 24 m this 
case It IS not a verV long sutement but it is of \ital importance, 
and therefore I dunk I should read it now After having been 
given the caution, and signing u at the top of the form on which 
this statement Was talcn down he said I have alreadv stated to 
you dut I went to Miss Gibson s cabin at about eleven o'clock on 
Fnday, the 17th of October, iq^y, and dunng the course of con 
versauon w-tli l-cr 1 made an apMminwxit to meet her that mght. 
I knocked at tin. door after I had fiiudied work about one o’clock 
but there was no aoswu I opened the doot of het cabin and found 
that It was empty I then went forward to the well deck where I 
sat for about half an hour smoking 1 then returned to Miss 
Gibson’s cabin about two o clock and found her there. After a 
convcrsatioa i got into bed with her with her consent, 
place. Whilst in the act of sexual intercourse she 
suddenly clutched at me, foaming at the mouth I immediately 
ceased the act, but she was very scdl I felt for her heart beats but 
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could not find any. 


She was at this time very soil, and I wnnot 

offer any explanation as to how the bells came to f 

Sely did not touch them myself. Thinl^g she had fainted, 
I tied Ltificial respiration on her. Whilst doing 
watchman knocked at the door and attamp^ to open it. I shut 
the door again, saying it was all right. Then I pamcked as 1 
thought he had gone to the bridge to report to the officertot the 
watch as I did not want to be found in sudi a compromising 
position. I bolted the door and again tried respirauon. After a 
few minutes I could not find any sign of life. After a struggle 
with the limp body (by the way, she was still wearing her ^essmg 
gown) I managed to lift her to the port-hole and pushed h^ 
dirough. I am fairly certain that at the time she was dead, but I 
was terribly frightened. I then went forward and turned in. The 
rime would be about 3.30 a.m. I have read this statement over 
myself and it is true.” 

That statement was taken between 7 and 7.30 on the 25th of 
October, in the evening, seven or eight days after this gu-Ps dis- 
appearance through the port-hole, 90. miles from land. In tliat 
statement, as you will have noticed, he stated that he W'as 
responsible for that disappearance, having told one false statement 
after another to various people up to that time. Members of the 
jury, I will endeavour to analyse that statement after I have com- 
pleted' the story. He was asked if he wished to make any altera- 
tion or amendment in that statement, and he said “No,” he 
agreed with it, and he said, “I am glad to get it off my niind.” 
Later he gave consent to be photographed, and also to "have his- 
blood tested, and when he was rigning that consent, according to 
a man Plumley, who is now no longer in the Southampton Police 
Force, the prisoner said, “She made a hell of a splash when she hit 
the water. She struggled. I had my hands round her neck- 
I tried to pull them away; she scratched me; I panicked and threw 
her through the port-hole.” Now, members of the iuiy, whereas 
the written statement appears to say that when he threw her 
through the port-hole he was fairly certain 'she was dead this 
furff er statement (if you accept that it was made, and it was’ only 
verbal) seems to say that she was tiuown through the po-£-ho^e 
when she was alive, and ahve to the know]edge'’o£ Z . 

Members of the jury, there was found on the sheets, ox 
on the bottom sheet, some blood which could rn- £ Z ^ ^ 
there was not sufficient to enable its tToim tn K T’' ■ 

may know d.e blood J?" 

Soar group, of wHch main group aro 
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the top sheet of this giri 5 bed there west some WoodsUins whtefa 
could be identified, aad the expert who will be called will xdl you 
that the blood bclonp to “O'* j^p We do not know what the 
deceased’s blood group was, but wc know that the pnsoner’s group 
IS ‘A ' group, and therefore those bloodstains on the top sheet of 
‘ O” group were certainly not the stains of the pnsooer They 
were not there the prcMous morning when the stCHardcss made 
the bed, and you may possibly think that the only inference that 
you can draw is that they were stains of the Wood of the deceased 
girl You will not make up your minds until you have heard both 
sides, but, in my submisson, when you hate heard all theev/deoce 
the inference that you wiU draw wiU be that this girl objected TO 
whateier adiances the prisoner was making, and tnaf she pressed 
both bells for outside help, she scratched the prisoner, and that for 
his self prescrvaooa he throttled her You will hear from the 
medical csidcnce that in manual strangulation there will be a 
hemorrhage and blood may be discbar^ trom the mouth, and 
you may mink that that bang the position, that body bong Uw 
most Mtal and deadly evidence against this man that it is wssible 
to imagine, he took the only course which he could for the pre 
senauon of iumself and put tlut body through the porthole 
You may chiak that you can equally draw the conclusion due (bit 
girl, having objected, as 1 say, to his advances, he overcame her 
and rendered her past the power of speech or past the power to 
resist, and then, living, but unconscious, unable to resist, he 
destroyed the wiuiess against him, the witness who could prove 
the enme of rape or attempted rape, he threw her, accordmg to his 
second statement, into the ocean throu^ that port hole 

Members of the jury, the prisoner, after seven or eight days, 
has put forward a defence, the defence that she died a natural death 
in his arms Can you possibly accept that? Is there not one fact 
which IS conciusiie against it. the £a».t that the prisoner disposed 
of the bod) ^ If she had died a natural death m his aims, as he 
now savs she did, what would have been easier for him dian to 
have slipped unobsened from that cabin (as la fact he did) and 
then the next mormng this 91! would have been found m her bed, 
sleeping her last sleep, having died a natural death, a fact which 
any medical man could have cstabhshed 10 two minutes Can 
^u inugine the prisoner, if diat was die manner of death, going 
through me considerable physical effort to lift that lifeless Ixidy 
up, and then push her throng diat porthole some four and a half 

feet from the 0QQC a£ d(ie calaiv? ■WvdvwhnobjK'i.? ItwatnaVSta 

entirely for you, but I respectfully submit that that is a conclusive 
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fact against this suggested defence. Anxious as you are to do 
justice, can you imagine any other emotion which prompted this 
man to cast that body through that port-hole except the emotion of 
fear — cold fear — the fear of the murderer disposing of the body 
which would be deadly evidence agmnst him, or me fear of the 
ravisher whose advances have been rejected disposing of the one 
witness who could give evidence against ium.? Well, those arc the 
facts of this case, and as I say, the matter’ has to be proved to your 
reasonable satisfacdon. If it is not so proved the prisoner is entided 
to the benefit of every reasonable doubt. You will not, I am sure, 
make up your minds on this matter until you have heard all the 
evidence; you will not come to any hasty conclusion but you wdl 
reserve your judgment until you have heard all the evidence and 
all the arguments, and particularly my lord’s summing up. Now, 
with the assistance of my learned friends, I will call the evidence 
before you. 


Evidence for the Prosecution. 

Ernest Henry Minett, sworn, examined by Mr. EutM — I am a 
sergeant in the Southampton Borough Police Force, and on 26th 
October, 1947, I went on board the Durban Castle, which was then 
lying in Southampton Docks, and took certain measurements of 
Cabin 126 on B deck. This is an outside cabin, and the port-hole 
abuts on the sea. Exhibit i is a plan I prepared from these measure- 
ments, drawn to scale. Cabins 124 and 130 are inside cabins, and 
126 and 128 outside cabins. Cabin 126 is 8 ft. 4 in. abaft, 8 ft. 6 in. 
athwartships and 8 ft, 5 in. from floor to ceiling. The port-hole is 
in’ the middle of the outer wall above the bed, and the lower edge 
is 4 ft. y 5 /t, in. from the floor. The diameter of the port-hole is 
1 ft. 4^ in. and it is recessed into the wall a distance of 11^ in.; 
it opens inwards and upwards. Exhibit 2 is a replica of the port- 
hole. The cabin door is on the inner side of the ship, and it 
swings away from the bed. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Casswell — When the port-liole opens 
upwards it is held in position by a clip or hook.? — ^Yes. 

So that if once it is open and forced against the hook it 
remains open.? — ^Yes. 

When you took the measurements for the plan was there a 
curtain hanging just where the door is.? — ^No. 

Did you notice whether there was a rod for a curtain there.? — 
Yes, there was. 
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Will )ou point to the bed on your plan?--Thcrc was do ted m 
the cabin when I tooW the measuremenu, so I do not know where 

When you prepared >o\ir elevation o{ the ship’s side you showed 
two brackets there, do %ou suppose these were the brackets to which 
the bed was fiicd^ — Yes 

So the head of the bed would be to the left* — ^Yes 

And above dicrc is a hide recess tn which books and such 
thinijs can be kept* — Yes 

This IS an eight walled cabin*— Yes 

Th^rc IS one wall which is the ship's side, a short waU which 
abuts on the end of the passageway, another short wall m which 
the door is hinged, leaving 6ve short walls all of which have other 
cabins against Uiem?— I cannot say what is against the other walls, 
I did col examine the ship to that extent. 

Did you test them to see what wax the thickness? — No 

Captain Arthur Victor Gsorcr Patev, sworn, examined by Mr 
B.obuts—1 live at Woolston, Southampton, am a ships master 
emploved by the Union Castle Line, and was captain of the Durban 
Castle on her voyage from Durban to Southampton m October 
last year We left Durban on 3rd October, 1^7, and Cape Town 
on loth October I produce a correct plan of tne ship, exhibit ta. 
the left bong the stern and the nghc the bows Only the passenger 
accommodation is shown On the top is the top deck, the sun 
deck The next deck lower down is the promenade deck m which 
IS the long gallery that passes between the fuswlass smoking room 
and the iirst't.Iass lounge and library On that deck there is a 
bar a deck pantrv, ana swimming Iwih which is sometimes used 
at night in the tropics Below that is C deck, the bridge deck, and 
below that again is B deck, the shade deck. Just to the left of the 
words Fust Class" is shown Cabin 126 The inside cabins have a 
litdc narrow passage giving them access to a poitbole There 
arc two cabins which nave walk common with i2$, namely, 128 
and 124 

Is the doctor s accommodatjoa shown on B deck if you go 
forward towards the bows of the ship? — Yes I cannot say how 
far It 1$ from the passageway to 126, but it is not very hi 

Is that first-class ejitiaacc hall by the lift sometuncs called the 
square?— Yes 

Coming down to the A deck, or upper deck, is there a kitchen 
or galley there m that large space which has got no desenpoon 
on the plan between the tnurm dining room and tJje Urst-^iass 
dimng room?— Yes 
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Is there a bell indicator there?~Yes. ^ . r „ 

So that if at night someone in one of the cabins rings tor 
steward or a stewardess is the ringing reflected on that indicator. 

It is. The bell indicator is just outside the pantry in the galley. 
The plan is not absolutely accurate, and is only for the use of 
intending passengers to show where they are gettmg accomraoda- 

tion. , . 1 • £ 

What was the position of your ship at 3 a.m. on the morning ot 

18th October, 1947? — Generally, off the west coast of Africa, 90 
miles from the nearest mainland. 

Are those waters reputed to be safe for bathing.?— No, they are 
not, they are shark infested. 

In the early morning of i8th October did you receive a report 
that a first-class passenger was missing?— Yes, at 9.57 a.m. 

Were you given particulars of her name? — Yes. 

Did you make use of any appliance for broadcasting to the 
passengers and the crew? — ^Yes, I broadcast to the whole of the 
ship a^ing for information about Miss Gibson, that she was miss- 
ing, and if anyone could give information to come forward. 

That should have come to the cars of everybody on the ship? 
-Ye.s. 


Did anybody come forward with any information? — No. 

Did you, in an endeavour to do what you could to see if you 
could pick the girl up, reverse course? — ^Yes, when I had satisfied 
myself that Miss Gibson was not on board I reversed the course 
at 10,20 and sent a message to all ships asking them to keep a good 
look-out. After an inquiry and search I realized it was no use 
continuing the search, and I resumed course at 11.40. In the 
meantime I made inquiries into the circumstances of the disappear- 
ance. 


Among others, did you see the prisoner James Camb?— I did. 
What was his position on the ship?— He was a deck steward. 

Has he any duty which would take him into passengers’ cabins 
at all?~No. 


When did you see Camb?— About ii a.m. I told him thai 
he had been suspected of being near Cabin 126 at 3 a.m. that morn 
■ng. and I said, “Waa it you?” He said he was not ne ” 4 , 

passenger cabin or passenger accommodation since he retired ai 
12.45. 

h/. question as to whethej 

he would be medically exammed or not? — ^Yes he rame m 

braself and asked why he had to be examined by the doctor or 
the Sunday morning. I told him he was suspected in connexiOT 
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with the disappearance of Miss Gibson and that in bis own defence 
he should be examined He said, “Thank jou 'cry niuch, sir 
Then as he was Ica'.mg my cabin he muttered, ‘Why all this 
suspiaon, let s g« down to bedrock ” 

On jpth October did you get this letter, Exhibit 9, signed J 
Camb, Deck Steward ^ — Ya 

Exhibit 9 reads “RJdMV Durban Castle. Voyage ^5, from 
Cape Town to Southampton, At Sea, To Captain Patcy, Master, 
through Mr H Holfert Knight, Chief Steward, Sir, With reference 
to your question of yesterday, ic, toy whereabouts at approximately 
0300 a,ni on the i8tb, I respcci^y beg to state that after locking 
my deck pantry at approximately 0100 ami went forward to the 
well deck iihere 1 sat and smoked I felt myself dozing oS to 
sleep, so first visited the toilet and then retired After getting into 
bed I earned out mv usual practice of smobng one agarcite hfy 
last act was tu wind my dock and the ome then was a little 
after 0200 am 1 did not leave my cabin ajwn until we were called 
at 5 4; a JD 1 am, su, yours faithfully, (Signed) ] Carjb, Deck 
Steward ’ Is that the letter which he gave you? — Yes 

1 think you received another tetter from him, Exhibit io?-~ 
Yes He first of ail hand^ me a wntien statement, and I had 
copies made of this statement of his, and then I asked him up 
and read it over to him and 1 asked him to \cnfy the conectoess 
of it He said he was satisfied, and then he signed it 

Exhibit to reads ‘ Captain Patey, Master, Sir, At your request 
1 was fully examined by the surgeon. Dr Griffiths, and he found 
some sbght scratches on mv left shoulder and wnst, also a few 
on my right wnst These were self inflicted three or four mghts 
ago whilst m bed I was feeling tembly hot and itchy, and I 
must have scratched roysdf during my sleep I remarked during 
the following morrung that Td damned near scratched myself 
to death, though at me amc of wntiog dicse marks are fasily 
healing Also early last week I broke a small patch of skin on my 
neck by a too-vigourous rubbing with a very rough towel With 
the fncuon of the neckband of my white jacKcts this is soli a bttle 
irntant You will receive a report on tiAiay’s cxaxmnaoon from 
ffie surgeon 1 am, sir, yours faithfully, J Camb, Deck Steward ’ 
That IS Exhibit 10?— Yes 

When did you go to Cabm 126 after the disappearance of this 
young woman? — About la noon on the same day, i8ch October 

Was the bed m the cabin made? — Yes, it had been 
J importance of die matter was fully apprcaated 

Did you lock the cabin up? — ^Yes I put an addiOonal lock on, 
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and kept the keys in my safe. I handed the keys over to Sergeant 
Quinlan on arrival in Cowes Roads. 

Had the cabin been opened from the time you locked it until 
the time you handed the keys over to Sergeant Quinlan? — ^No. 

Do you produce Exhibit ii which is a Certificate of Registry of 
the Durban Castle'? — ^Yes, that is a true extract from the Register 
of British Ships, kept by the Registrar of Shipping; it is' dated 
31st October, 1947, and shows that the Durban Castle is registered 
in London. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Casswell— W hat was the weather like 
then? — ^It was fine weather, light winds, and a temperature of 
approximately 80 degrees. 

It would not be unusual for first-class passengers to have the 
port-holes of their cabins open? — ^No. 

What amount of freeboard is there between this port-hole and 
the water-line? — Approximately 25 ft. 

What speed were you travelling at? — Our normal cruising 
speed, 17.9 knots. 

At that speed I suppose she would be making a fair bow 
wave.^ — ^Yes. 

That goes back and meets the side of the ship and so there would 
be a certain amount of noise? — ^Yes. 

In addition, just behind the bridge is there a funnel which acts 
as a filter to the dynamos, and is there a continuous noise going 
on through that funnel while you are travelling along? — ^Yes. 

So it would be quite impossible to hear from the bridge the 
noise of a body being tipped into the sea from a port-hole — Yes. 

Did you interview Steer, who spoke of seeing someone in that 
cabin at 3 a.m,, first of all, or Camb? — Steer. 

He did not know who it was? — He said it resembled Camb, 
the deck steward. He said at first it was Camb, and then I said, 
“Did you actually see him?” and he said no he only saw the back 
of his head and body, and he described the singlet and trousers he 
had on, and in that case I said it had better be that the man in the 
cabin resembled Camb the deck steward. 

Did he say to what extent he had opened the door? — ^He said he 
had got the door open a few inches, sufficient to see the back of 
his body. 

Would the night watchman have to report to the bridge 
perioffically through the night?— Yes. 

Did he report that night about 3 a.m.? — Yes. 

When he was reporting did he mention that there was a man 
• in Cabin 126? — That is correct. 
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1 £ he had reported that Jt was a deck steward in 126 I presume 
investigations would have been made at once? — Yes 

A deck steward has no n^ia a 6rst<las$ cabin, more cspeaally 

oticoccupiedbyalady?— Thatisso , , 

If Camb had been found m that cabin would he have been 
dismissed the ship?— He would have been logged for that, his book 
endorsed, and finaUy dismissed 

Would he continue to rccavc pay? — His pay would go on 
normally 

But the result of that logging would be that he would never get 
another position in any rcputaUc bnc? — I would not bke to say 
that^ but 1 expect he would find Jt difficult to get another job 
]^s discharge book would be endorsed? — Yes 
On this plan we see m what ts called A, or the upper deck, 
something wlueh we are told it a galley and there are all sorts of 
uidosures surrounding it none of which have doorways Is the 
whole of that enclosed space the galley?— The centre space 1$ the 
galle}, but part of it is 'uptake’ from the engine room The 
square spaces ttiarked at the ship’s sides are rooms connected with 
the catering department 

Is not eke lodicator, which has been called a bell uidicatof, a 
buazer?—! cannot answer that 

If one goes forward from the galley to go up to the next deck 
one has to go through swing dwrs leading into the fust-class 
duung saloon, im a short (light of stairs and along a short passage 
and up another flight?— That is ngbt. 

On B deck would one then (iod the indicator which would show 
where the bell had been rung, whether port or starboard, just 
opposite the hrst-class halt? — ^Yes 

Would somebody getting up there see a light tn the passage 
showing which cabin the call bad come from?— Yes, the light 
would show outside the cabm and also at the end of the alleyway 
The walls and doors of these cabins arc not very duck Can 
ordinary conversauon be heard from one cabin Co another?— Loud 
convcrsaooo 

If anyone m one cabin called out jt could be heard in the next 
cabin?— Yes 

Oa jour p'jfl arc the beds marked A and B?— Yes 

heads of these beds ate up against the bulkhead which 
divides one cabin from the next?— Yes, m some cases 

When jou went to that cabin would you desenbe it as bang in 
an immaculate condmoa?— Yes 
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Was there any sign of a woman having fought for her life or 
any struggle having taken place? — ^No. 

Re-examined by Mr. Roberts— -If a deck steward were to be 
found in the cabin of a female passenger would he never get 
another job on any reputable line.? — ^No, I would not say that; it 
would be dependent on circumstances. 

Your duty would be merely to log him for misbehaviour? — 
Yes. 

You would not dismiss him? — ^No. 

And he would thereafter go on doing his job for the rest of 
the trip? — Yes. 

Who would deal with him with regard to the entry in the log? — 
The shipping master when the ship arrived in a home port. The 
shipping master would act on my report, and he might be fined 
and his discharge book endorsed. The company’s catering depart- 
ment would actually decide whether to dismiss him. 

Generally speaking are ships’ officers concerned witlr passengers’ 
morals?— With disaetion. 

But -certainly they would be if one of the crew was involved? — 
Yes. 

John Trevor Addis, sworn, examined by Mr. Eiw\m — I am a 
detecdve-constable in the Fingerprint Department of the Southamp- 
ton Borough Police Force. At 8.15 a.m. on 25th October last I went 
on board the Durban Castle, then lying in the, docks at 
Southampton, and went to Cabin 126 on B deck where I saw 
Detective-Sergeant Quinlan. He indicated a palm print on the 
door to me, and we removed the door to police headquarters 
where I photographed the palm print. Exhibit 3 is the photograph 
which I took and which I later handed to Sergeant Quinlan. I 
took certain other photographs on the vessel which, amongst others, 
are included in the book of ’ photographs. Exhibit 5. The first 
photograph in this book is that of Cabin 126 taken -from the open 
doorway, and shows a wash-hand basin on the right of the ward- 
robe in the centre. The second photograph is another view of the 
same cabin taken wjth my back to the wash basin showing the bed 
in the centre with the port-hole above. On the extreme left of the 
photograph are three bell-pushes, the top one to the bedside light, 
the second for summoning the steward and the bottom one for 
summoning the stewardess. The third photograph taken from the 
fwt of the bed shows part of the head of the bed, the panel with 
the light and the bell-pushes, the dressing table and the mirror 
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above it, and on the left the door dosed Photograph 4 is anoAw 
view o£ the intenor o£ the cabia taken from the foot of the bed 
Photograph 5 was taken >ety near the wash basin and shows the 
head of the bed and the porthole Before this photoCTaph was 
taken Stewardess Field arranged the bed and bedclothes in the 
condiuon they appeared when she went into the cabin on the 
morning df i8th October Photograph 6 is also u}*.cn from near 
the basin and shows the fool of the bed and port bole Photo- 
graph 7 shows the rcass to Cabins 126 and 128 taken from the 
passageway running down the ship It shows the red and green 
colour^ lights on the board marked "136 ' Photograph 8 snows 
the port alleyway which gives access to the recess in Pnotograph 7 
At the alleywav end of the recess there arc lights Photographs 
9 and 10 show the port hole of Cabin 136 taken from outside 

In Cabin 126 did you remove some fibres adhering to the brass 
ring on the edge of the port hole?— Yes, I put them in a glass 
hie, Exhibit 19, and handed them to Sergeant Quinfan There 
were several on the inner edge of the brass nng and several right 
on the outer edge 

Did you take two photomphs of portions of the accused $ 
body, Nos It and 12 in Exhibit 5^ — Yes, later on the evening ot 
the same day 

After he had given his consent^— Yes 

What are these photographs?— No 11 1$ the nght forearm of 
the accused, and No 13 the left shoulder 

Did Sergeant Qumlan also hand you a photograph of a girl? — 
Yes, Photograph 12 m Exhibit 5, whim 1 enlarged 

On 27tn October did \ou tj,e Exhibit 6, a palm impression of 
the accused's left hand^— Yes, I handed this to Sergeant Quinlan 

Cross-exanun <j by Mr Casswiix— I suppose when you took 
those phorngraj. J^iss Fldd had done what she could to put the 
whole room m ilie same coodiUou as she had found it when she 
went into it on the morning afmr the disappearance of Miss Gibson? 
— Onlv in Photographs 5 and 6 

In that cabin there was luggage, die dressing uble and the 
bed, so there was not much spare space, was there?— No, but there 
was a rcasonablf space. 

And there are a great many projecung edges and corners Did 
you examine ^sc to see if you could see any other fibres on 
them?— Only the port hole 

^ose fibres must have taken some finding I suppose you 
could see them against the light?— Yes 
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There are quite a lot o£ sharp edges in the cabin. The knobs 
on the four posts of the bed have square corners which I suggest 
might collect fragments of fibre, or pieces from garments if there 
was a fierce struggle going on in the cabin? — ^Possibly, but in my 
opinion they would not have caught there. 

The bell-push in a private house on shore is very often flush 
with the woodwork but these bull-pushes in Photograph 3 project, 
do they not? — ^Yes. 

If one were to lean against these pushes they would be liable to 
ring? — They would. 

The top one is the bedside light, and that may be important. 
Pressing that puts on the bedside light? — Yes. 

There was no curtain hanging up inside the door? — ^No. 

Had Miss Field arranged the pillows as well as the bed? — As 
far as I know, yes. 

What negative did you take these photographs of the accused 
with.^ — ^With an orthochromadc plate. It shows the red. 

Was that so that any marks would show up abnormally dark? — 
No, so that they should show up naturally. Marks on flesh taken 
with a panchromatic plate would show up so light that they would 
hardly be visible at all. 

Does the photograph show pretty accurately which were visible 
to the naked eye.'’ — Yes. 

Sidney Birch, sworn, examined by Mr. Elam — I am a chief 
detective-inspector of the Fingerprint Department of New Scotland 
Yard where I have been for nearly 26 years. On 27th October, 
1947, I received from Detective-Sergeant Quinlan Exhibit 3, a 
photograph of the palm print of the door of Cabin 126 of the 
Durban Castle, and Exhibit 6, impressions of the left hand of tlie 
accused. I handed both these exhibits to Detective-Superintendent 
Percy Law and later received from him some enlarged photo- 
graphs, Exhibit 7. I have marked on both enlargements on Exhibit 
7 twenty ridge characteristics which are in agreement. The palm 
impression found on the door of Cabin 126 is an identical palmer 
imprint of the prisoner. 

Percy Law, sworn, examined by Mr. Elam — I am a detective- 
inspector for the Photographic Department of New Scodand Yard, 
and on 27th October, 1947, I received from Chief-Inspector Birch 
Exhibits 3 and 6. Exhibit 7 is a photographic enlargement I made 
of these two exhibits. 

Frank William Montague Hopwood, sworn, examined by Mr, 
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Roberts— I am an offiaal of the Union Castle Line, and embarked 
at Cape Town on the Durban Castle on toth October last, home- 
ward bound to Southampton I was travelline as a firsc-eJass 
passenger and was allotted a scat at the same table as Miss Eolccn 
Gibson I rccogmze Photograph No 13 in Exhibit 5 as that of 
Miss Gibson whom 1 had a good deal to do with because we bad 
all our meals at the same taWc 

Generally speaking, how did she appear to be?— She was rather^ 
depressed at times, but she improved later She appeared tired 
On Fndav, rjth October, the njght before she disappeared, did 
you dine at Ac same tabled — ^Yes, with Wing-Commander Bray 
After dinner what did you three do? — We went into the long 
gallcrv on the port side of the promenade deck for coffee There 
was a dance on the promenade deck on the starboard side which 
commenced about aght o'clock 1 do riot dance. 

Did Miss Gibson dance?— Yes, she had one dance with Wing- 
Commander Bray and she danced also with two other passengers 
1 believe 

W4S she drinking a lot?— No, during the whole e:vening she 
bad only two ot three drinks Sbesmokeovery bnie 

Did she leave you at any time dunng the evening?-- Yes 
once for about half an hour just after 11 30 

Did she return to you and Wing-Commander Brayf— Yes, in the 
smoking room 

How long did you vtay there’— Until juii before twelve, I think, 
when we went out on deck and leant agmst the rail until roughly 
1340 

There wiU be evidence by some «hti witness that at iiao the 
prisoner James Camb spoke to her Did you notice that? — ^No 
And then you took ncr down to her cabin?— Yes I did that 
each night, tmned the hghts on, said good night and then went 
back to my cabm 

That IS the last you saw of her?— Yes 

Cro,s-examincd by Mr Crssweli— D o you know that Wine 
Commander Bray is ill?— Yes in hospial 

He was a member of the party who kept together during the 
voyage and shared that table ui the first-class s 3 oon?-Yes 
Do you re^mber an occasion when this girl was wheezy and 
said she would ^ve to take her injecnon?— That is correct. 

Did you ask her Mythmg about these iniecnons?— No, but she 

said they were something to do widi her vocal cords 

It was very noticeable, this wheezing? — ^No, I do not think so 
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Did you notice it on more than one occasion? — ^No, 

You have said before that she did not take very much exercise 
nor any part in games? — ^No. 

That night she only danced about three times. Did she make 
any excuse for not dancing much? — ^No, but there was not much 
dancing. 

You used to go to her cabin quite frequently? — ^No, I just took 
her down at night to see her to her cabin. 

And never in the day-time? — ^No. 

What was her usual hour for turning in at night.? — I should 
say round about 11.30. 

On this particular night it was considerably later?— :Yes, it was 
a very hot night. 

Did you find her a person easy to get on with? — ^Yes. 

Was she inclined to speak about her life? — She was inclined to 
speak about her official stage career. 

Would you agree she was a person who told you about herself 
quite soon after you had struck up an acquaintance? — No, I would 
not say soon after. 

How soon after loth October were you friendly? — ^We were 
friendly from the beginning. 

You had not seen her before? — ^No, never. 

When you took her down do you remember seeing this man on 
board at all? — ^Only on his duties. 

One of his_ duties would be to look after the wants of the 
passengers on the promenade deck, and I dare say you saw him 
there? — ^Yes. 

Do you remember seeing him at all on that night we have been 
talking of?— Yes, whild the dance was one, and that was from 
eight until eleven I think. 

Did you see him, go up to speak to Miss Gibson? — He may have 
done, but I did not see it. 

Now I want to ask you specially about an incident when you, 
Wing-Commander Bray and Miss Gibson were sitting in the corner 
of the smoking room irmnediately facing the long gallery, the 
night of the dance, a Friday evening? — ^Yes. 

I suggest that it was that night that she appeared to be wheexy, 
holding her hands to her chest, and when she spoke about her vocal 
cords? — cannot be certain, but I do not think it was that night. 

Did she put her hands to her chest after this wheezing? — I do 
not think she did. 

I suggest that she put her hands to her chest and said it was her 
vocal cords? — I cannot remember that. 
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Did ihe ficd the dance hall so hot and tinnR that she onfy had 
three dances?— She did not say «o, but there was no one else to 


dance with , . . . , . , 

How old » WinqQjtnmandcf Bray?—! think he tt round 
about 43 1 . t » 

She had no ^Qun;; men friends there, had she? — No 
When csidcncc before the magtstraics ) 0 u spoke about 

hating noticed her fioger nails. Did jou noQcc that they had 
changed their normal colour to grcy?--No, I think I used the 
phrase “muddy coloured ” 

You nocicea that change? — She ihoMcd them to me 
What 1 was asking vou is whether they were someumes normal 
and sometimes they changed colour?— Yes, that ts true 
You said that she appeared ured? — Yes 
Or depressed?— Ko, I would not use that expresuon 
Fatigued^— Yes, it may be, worned I would say 


By hfr JusTJci Hrusar— Or bored?— It may kc Some mom 
logs she was not with us, the stayed in the lounge and would not 
come on deck 

Was there any reason (or her to be warned?— ‘None at oil as 
far as I can make out. 


Crosi-exjmtnetion eonttnued—Wu that her normal condiDoo, 
or did she apMar warned some days and not on others?— She was 
more or less like that all the ume, with the excepuon of one evening 
when she seemed to bnghien up. 

Did she have drinks occastODally to cheer her up?— Yes, but she 
did not dnnk much 

What was her complexion like?— Rather pale 

Did you notice for how long the muddy colour lasted tn her 
nails^ — No 

How often did you nonce it?— She only drew my attention to 
It on one occasion 

Did she give you any explanation?— I am not quite ccxiam 

Did sou know that after too bad seen her to her cabin she 
was seen leaning on the tail of the promenade deck, and the boat- 
swain had to ask hex to move?— No, I did not know that. 

You did not know that it vvas her intention to come out of 
her cabin again after you had teeo her there apparently for the 
night?— No 

When you Ich her did you think she was going to bed?— Yes 

Did you bear her lock or bolt her door when you left?— I cannot 
remember 
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Re-examined by Mr. Roberts — What time o£ day was it when 
your attentioh was drawn to her finger nails.? — It was after break- 
fast when we were up on deck. 

And her nails were an odd colour.?— -They were a muddy 
colour that morning. 

Did you see that at any other time.? — I think that was the only 
occasion 1 saw them like that. 

William Albert Gilwenor Porr, sworn, examined by Mr. 
Elam — I am an assistant smoking room steward in the Durban 
Castle and live at Portsmouth. At the time Miss Gibson dis- 
appeared I was sharing a cabin with the prisoner, Camb, whom I 
recognize in Court. My cabin was on A deck, forward. 

Did you see Camb at all during the night of Miss Gibson’s 
disappearance? — ^Up till 12.45, 'wluch was the last time I saw him. 

Where was he when you last saw him? — In the deck pantry 
on D deck. This was between the bar and the band repeater room. 
I was outside the pantry and he was inside washing up glasses. 
I asked him if he wanted a hand, and h? said it was all right, he 
could manage. I then went away. 

Did you know Miss Gibson by sight.? — Yes. 

Did you see her at all that night? — Yes, about 12.45. When I 
left the deck pantry I saw her lotting over the side of the ship on 
the same deck, the promenade deck. She was with Mr. Hopwood 
and Wing-Commander Bray. 

Did you stay on that deck? — I went below to bed. 

When did you next see the accused? — The next morning in his 
bed in our cabin just before 6 a.m. 

Had you heard him come into the cabin during the night? — ^No. 

What time do you usually get up? — Roughly 5.45. 

Did you see him get up? — No. 

Did you see him later the same morning?— Yes. 

What was he wearing? — A white coat. 

Did he usually wear that white coat in the morning,? — Only to 
proceed to work. We usually took our coats off to make it easier 
to work; it is very hot. 

Did he usually wear the white coat?— Not during the usual 
routine work of cleaning up and preparing for the day. 

What did he usually wear on the upper part of his body? — 
Either a singlet or a shirt. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Casswell— You say this was unusual, 
to see him working jn a white coat? — Yes. 

I suppose the reason for asking this question is that if he was 
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wearing only a shirt his forearm would be sisiblc?— I should think 

Did he wear shiru with long ot short sleeves? — Usually a vest 
with no sleeves 

Do you remember him wreanng 3 coat on other mormoKf — No 
You are cmploved in the smoking room at the end of that long 
gallery, and Camo s headquarters wT^uld be the deck pantry through 
me alleyway bcade the bar? — ^Yes ^ 

Did you ever sec Camb speaking to Miss Gibson there?— No 
You saw her at a quarter to one on the morning of 18th 
October?— Yes 

'^asii unusual for him to be working as late as that? — ^No 
in fact, he would be working from 6 a.m until midnight or 
aftcr^ — Sometimes you get rebef in the afmtnoons 
He norm^y would nave a matc?~Yes 

Did he know the mate had been taken off to another job while 
the ship was coaslwite?— Yes 

There is a box that they call the bottle box somewhere oeax the 
bar Have you seen dnnl^ left there from time to ame after the 
bar was closed?— No 

You did not notice whether there was an alarm clock on that 
box that nighti*— [ did not nonce it. 

Having spoken to Camb and offered him help which he said he 
did not want, which side did you ^ out?— On the starboard side. 

You said these people were leaning over the rail on the same 
side of the ship as the deck pantry Were they near the deck, 
pantry? — Quite near 

1 suppose the first-class passeogas would sec quite a lot of Camb 
and often pass by his pantry Yes 

WiiaiiM Auan Covwvi, swoni, examined by Mr Eiam — 
Until ayih October last 1 was emplovcd as boatswain’s mate on the 
Durhan Castle I remember the night of lyih iSlh Ottobtt last 
when one of the passengers diuppcarcd I was on duty from mid- 
night ull 4 a Qi , the middle watdi 

Do you rccogaizc pbotogta^^ 13 in Exhibit 5 as one of the 
passengers''— Yes 

I^d you see that ml at all that rught?— Yes, I had occasion to 
speak to her at roueniy one o clock that night on the after end of 
the promenade deck on the port ade I was engaged with the 
workmg party washing down the port ade She was leaning on the 
rail smokmg a agarettc, and was wearing a black evening dress 
and she bad nn s3va'-«sj«irftj dasee She woofe? iaic gof 

wet if she had remained diete, so 1 duKted her to the midships 
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on the port side of the promenade deck. She said she found it 
rather warm down below and I advised her to sit in one of the 
deck chairs. 

Did you ever see her again? — ^No. 

Do you know the accused, Camb?— Yes, but not very well. 

Did you see him later that same day.?— Yes,, at about 2 p.m. 
when I had the afternoon watch. I said that it was sad about 
the lady passenger that was missing, and he said yes, I asked him 
what time he saw her last, and he told me he saw her around mid- 
night talking to /two gentlemen passengers on the starboard side 
of the promenade deck. 

Cross-examined by Mr. C.4Sswell— You did not often come 
across Camb in the course of your duties.? — ^No'. 

You say that on this occasion you saw her on the port side, 
and he said he had seen her on the starboard side? — Yes. 

You said he said she was talking at twelve with two gentlemen; 
may he have said half-past twelve? — ^Yes. 

Was there anybody else at all on the promenade deck when 
you saw this lady? — ^As far as I know there was myself and the 
working party. 

We have evidence that she was taken to her cabin at a quarter 
to one, so if you saw her about one she must have come out 
again? — Yes. 

Did she say anything about that? — She said she found it too 
hot down below; we were in the tropics then. 

For how long were you talking to her? — A very short time, 
about two minutes. I directed her to go further down, and she 
went towards where we had already washed down. 

She may have stayed there for a bit, but you did not see her?.:^ 
No. 

And that was all you saw of her? — Yes, she bade me good-night 
and carried on. 

Fredekick Dennis Steer, sworn, examined by Mr. Ela,m — In 
October last I was a night watchman on die Durban Castle, and 
from midnight on the night of lyth-iSth October last I was in the 
first-class pantry until 3 a.m. This pantry is on A deck and is 
part of the galley between the first-class and tourist dining saloons. 
I was doing nothing in pardcular. Mr. Murray was widi me. 

Did sometWng happen about three o’clock?— Yes, two bells 
rang from Cabin 126 to the first-class pantry. 

How did you know that a bell or bells had rung?— By looldno- 
at the indicator on the' next deck, B deck. 
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Docs something happen in the firstc/ass pantry on A cfcci?— 
No, we only hear the bells The bells are switched onct c\cry 
Eight at ten o’clock when we go on duty and m the morning they 
arc ywjtchcd off again 

Does anything happen m the firstelass pantry when the bell 
IS rung? — No, there is only the sound of the oell and no indicator 
Where docs the bell come ftom>— Directly from the cabin 
Did you hear something from the deck abosc? — Yes 
What makes the noise down on A deck?— The bells ringing 
That draws your attention^— Yes 

Where is that situated^— It is m the fust-class pantry just out- 
side the first class dining saloon 

Do sou know where the saloon bar and the chief steward’s 
office arc situated^ — The office would be on 11 deck, and the 
saloon bar is between the long gallery and the smoking room 
Is the indicator in the first<la$s pantry on the wa/fi*— hes, tc is 
square and there is nothing remarkable about it 
Does It tnake a sound when the bcU rings?— Yes 
So that you know a bell ha* been rung somewhere?— Correct. 
What hsppens m the first-class pantry, or outside, to call tour 
attention^— We sirnplv hear a bell nnging on the wall outsioe. 

Was there a sound of bells about lUce o’clock in the morning 
on this parucular nighi^— Yes, it approumaleW 34m 

What did you do about «?— Ehreedy die beJl rang I went up 
two fbghts of steps to B deck and looked at the mmeator board 
there 

When you emerge from the steps on B deck are you in what is 
called the ejuate, or the firsKlass entrance hall? — Yes 

Where is the indicator^— In the first<Us$ entrance hall, as you 
go up the last steps you torn nght, and »i is just round the corner 
It has a fairly large indn.aor showing red and green lights on the 
Wall 

If somebody rings a bdl do these red and green lights become 
illuminated?— Yes, if both bells are rung 

Looking at that indicator can you tell whereabouts in the ship 
die bell or bells ha%c been rung from?— Yes, definitely 

Is thit indicator divided into sections to show to anybody 
looking at It in what secQon of the vessel the bell has been runcr 
-Yes ^ 

Did you look at it?— I did 

section of the ship was that cal! coming from that 
r 'ghc?— From Cabin 126 oa B dock 

How many hghu were showing?— Two, red and green 
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Showing tliat both bells had been rung? — Yes. 

Can you tell from the indicator how long the bell has been 
rung for f— No. 

Having looked at die indicator, where did you go? — Straight 
to Cabin 126. 

Were there any lights showing at the end of the alleyway, in 
what I call the passage? — Yes, red and green. 

Where did you go and what did you do? — I went straight to 
Cabin 126 and knocked on the door and tried to open it. 

’ Were there any lights on in the cabin? — Yes. 

What happened, exaedy, when you knocked on the door? — I 
opened the door about a couple of inches, and the door was shut 
in my face by a man’s right hand. 

Could you see anything except your own vision of a man’s right 
hand? — All I saw was a man’s face and his right hand; he faced 
towards me as he shut the door. 

Can you say what the man was engaged in, or was wearing? — 
He had a singlet, a brown belt and a pair of blue trousers. 

Who was it? — ^The prisoner in the dock. 

Did you know the accused on the vessel? — ^Yes. 

Did he say anything to you? — He just simply said, “All right,” 

. and closed the door. 

Did you, or were you able to enter the cabin at all ? — ^No. 

What did you do after he shut the door? — Immediately he shut 
the door I went to head watchman Murray who was still in the 
firsc-dass pantry and made a report. 

As the result of your report did you both go somewhere 
together? — ^Yes, we went straight back to the cabin. 

When you went down in the first-class pantry again was there 
any sign on the indicator board then? — No. 

When you went up to B deck together did you look at the 
indicator there at that time? — ^No, we went straight to the cabin. 

Did you touch the bells or lights at all on either of those 
visits to the cabin? — ^No. 

Can you switch the lights off by pressing them? — ^Yes, you 
touch the front of the lighted coloured glass and push it back. 

What happened when you and Murray got to the door of 
Cabin 126? — ^The light inside the cabin was out. 

Is there a wooden grille over the door of the cabin so that you 
can see from outside whether the lights are on or not in the 
cabin? — ^Yes. 

And you say that when you and Murray returned to the door 
of Cabin 126 the lights were off inside the cabin? — ^Ycs. 
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wmtothecaknasqmckastortiMgrtiKcrc, ^ 

Mr JcmcE Hium— Wlut j have on the depoaaons is “Vea 
toe to ga UD about a a dozen step* and walk about a coupk of 
wds to £et ^ the pantry to the indicator board, it would tile 
loDOT than halfamnatc to gec from the pantry to the mdiator 
board aad then K> Cabin 126, I am not actmg on instructions when 
t say three or four minutes ” 

Cnur-eaaniiRSROfl contimied-Aou do not say now it is three 
Of fisuf ai.Dntts, do you, toing ti»ught it o\cr?— DcJiaitclj not 

Of course, »tcn you had the coniersacon ivjth Camfa in jour 
0H7> suad you nere dc£tute that Ounb was the mao you had som 
Yes 

And sou have told us that you bad reensed certain instrucoooif 
-Yes. 

Did )Ott take any note of what was said to you by Camb?— Vot 
at tee Qsmj but 1 wrote it down afterwards and tool it to the 
capca.ci. 

Hs-iAed you if you had toU anybwJy that you had s«a him 
15 ie eJanf—Yes, words co that effect 

Eefotc 4 s magistrates did you not say, "TTic acrused spoke » 
c= and asbd me if f was the powa who suggested be w« t^e 
li fate o'clock in die in(WiaDg‘*f'-Hc said something like tRjc. 

nd hr accuse pu and adc you whether you were the oao 
, ^ Rjjptof he was in the c^?— He did not accuse me at all, 

^ to w ■« f«a»f <«; Mil » you Aoot "Tbii 

—•cionr^ird bound ?— It didr rather 

KS sjnx ssrt be used those wotdsi'-Dcdtuceiy 

fei'Sd “SfSbm .ku* ™ '= ■!“' «“ 

' , v-r- a-f nmg to WJtwc anything much 

« «> -1* >«*■* »'>'* " 
Md the heh,l~nc luM .a 

T**'^**'^ 'Indoor 
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Frederick Dennis Steer 

Showing that both bells had been rung? — Yes. 

Can you tell from the indicator how long the bell has been 
ning foe?— No. 

• Having looked at the indicator, where did you go? — Straight 
to Cabin 126. 

Were there any lights showing at the end of the alleyway, in 
what I call die passage? — ^Yes, red and green. 

Where ^did you go and what did you do?— -I went straight to 
Cabin 126 and knocked on the door and tried to open it. 

Were there any lights on in die cabin ? — es. 

What happened, exaedy, when you knocked on the door? — I 
opened the door about a couple of inches, and the door was shut 
in my face by a man’s right hand. 

Could you see anydiing except your own vision of a man’s right 
hand? — All I saw was a man’s face and his right hand; he faced 
towards me as he shut the door. 

Can you say what the man was engaged in, or was wearing? — 
He had a singlet, a brown belt and a pair of blue trousers. 

Who was it.? — ^The prisoner in the dock. 

Did you know the accused on the vessel? — Yes. 

Did he say anything to you? — He just simply said, “All right,’’ 
and closed the door. 

Did you, or were you able to enter the cabin at all? — ^No. 

What did -you do after he shut the door? — Immediately he shut 
the door I went to head watchman Murray who was sdll in the 
first-class pantry and made a report. 

As the result of your report did you both go somewhere 
together? — ^Yes, we went straight back to the cabin. 

When you went down in the first-class pantry again was there 
any sign on the indicator board then.? — No. 

When you went up to B deck together did you look at the 
indicator tnere at that time? — No, we went straight to the cabin. 

Did you touch the bells or lights at all on either of those 
visits to the cabin? — No. 

Can you switch the lights off by pressing them?— Yes, you 
touch the front of the lighted coloured glass and push it back. 

' What happened when you and Murray got to the door of 
Cabin 126? — ^The light inside the cabin was out. 

Is there a wooden grille over the door of the cabin so that you 
can see from outside whether the lights are on or not in the 
cabin? — ^Yes. 

And you say that when you and Murray returned to the door 
of Cabin 126 the lights were off inside the cabin? Yes. 
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Ftedcnck Dcimu Scecf 

What did you do?— Wc outside the cabin for about 

ten minutes, and Murrav went to report to the officer on the 
bndRt I tcmaincd at the end o£ the alleyway unal Murray came 
back 

Did anything happen at all while you were waiting?— Nothing 
whateicr 

When Murray came back did you both go away?— Yes 

Did lou sec the aaused, Camb, at all after that’— About two 
days afterwards m ^e crew wash house, forward 

Did you have speech with one another?— He asked me if I 
had told anybody about him being in the cabin, and, on certain 
insirucnons whicn I had given to me I said no He said, "Thank 
goodness I have not been with her homeward bound this tnp " 
He also said, "I am m a nght jam ’ 

Did anything else pass between you?— The last thing be said to 
me was that he had had a medical 

Meaning a medical examination?— Yes 

Cross^xanuned by Mr Cassweu^U is not a bell, it u a buxzer 
that goes outside the pantry is it not?— Well, you can hardly call 
It dm! or a buzzer 

It is not the sort of bell that one finds m an ordmarv house?— 
No 


As soon as you bear that you know that somebody u ringing a 
bell, or is pressing a button somewhere m the ship?— Yes 



Are you ptepated to say that on that indicator board on B deck 
at the top ot the steps it gjscs the numbers of the cabins?— Yes 
I suggest that you do not know what cabin it is which is nnging 
until you get to the end o£ the paiucular alleyway in which the 
cabin IS, and then you can sec me two lights a httle way along 
the alleyway, and you do not know unul you have got to the 
actual recess loolung towards the two cabins as to whi^ of diem 
has rung the bell’— I say Hc know which cabin it is 

I do not want to argue with you about it, but I suggest that 
it you do not see the number on the indicator you would not 
know where to gQr<_Yes, you would 

If somebody has pressed a steward’s button you sec a red light 
in the alleyway’— Yes 

And It docs not tell you until you get to the alleyway, and 






Evidence for Prosecution. 

Frederick Dennis Steer 

then you see whether the light is on the right or on the left? — ^Ycs, 
correct. 

I suggest that it was not until then that you knew it was Cabin 
126 that had rung,? (Pause.) Well, I will not argue on that point. 
When you heard this buzzer on that night did Mr. Murray say, 
‘‘Go and see who that is”,? — ^No, I went myself without him 
telling me to go. 

I suggest to you that to do that journey would take you under 
a minute.? — Yes. 

When you reached the door of Cabin 126 was there any noise 
going on inside.? — ^No noise whatsoever. 

The bell goes, then you are at the door of the cabin within, a 
minute, and there is no noise inside whatsoever.? — ^No noise what- 
soever. 

Was the door locked? — No. 

Did you knock? — Yes, I knocked before I opened the door. 

You did not wait for a reply?— No, 

Then you opened the door. Was there a curtain there? — ^No. 

So there was nothing to obstruct your view at all? — ^Nothing 
• at all. 

You have told us that you opened it about two inches? — ^Yes. 

Did you notice anything about the room? — I did not have a 
chance to look at the room; when I opened the door a man’s^ right 
hand came up and shut it in my face. 

What interval elapsed between the opening and the shutting 
of the door? — I would say a split second. 

Before you got that door more than two inches open up comes 
a hand and shuts it and a voice says, “All right” .?-^Yes. 

Then you went to Murray and you said, “There is Camb in 
that room”? — ^Yes. 

You told him definitely that it was Camb?— Yes. 

Because the captain has told us that when he saw you you 
said there was somebody in there who resembled Camb? — ^No, I 
did not tell the captain in the first place, he asked me three times 
before I told him. ■ 

Did you finally tell him that it was somebody resembling 
Camb? — ^No, I told him it was Camb. 

Did he say, “We had better put down ‘someone resembling 
Camb’ ”.?~Yes. 

You told me just now it took you under a minute to go up 
from the first-class pantry to Cabin 126. Do you remember tlus 
gentleman (Mr. Molony) cross-examining you before the magis- 
trates and did you say to him that it took you from three to four 
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Fredcnck Duuus Steer 

minutes to get to that cabin door? — did, but I did not tal^c any 
pamcular notice of the time then Directly 1 heard the bell I 
went to the cabin as quick as I could get there 

Mr Justice Hilbert— What 1 have on the depositions is ‘You 
have to go up about a a dozen steps and walk about a couple of 
yards to j^et bom the pantry to the tndicator board, it would take 
longer than half a minute to get from the pantry to the indicator 
board and then to Cabin 126 , 1 am not acting on instructions when 
I say three or four minutes ” 

Cron examination continued — You do cot say now it is three 
or four minutes, do you, having thought it over? — Definitely not 
Of course, when you had the conversation with Camb in your 
own mind you were definite that Camb vvas the man you had seen 
thcrc^— Yes 

And you have told us that you had received certain instructions? 
—Yes. 

Did >ou uke any note of what was said to you by Camb?— Not 
at the time but I wrote it down afterwards and took it to the 
captaiB 

He asked you if you had told anybody that you had seen him 
10 the cabm^— Yes words to that effect 

Before the magistrates did you not say, The accused spoke to 
me and asked me if I was the person who suggested he was there 
at three o dock in the morning”? — He said somedung like that 
Did he accuse you and ask you whether vou were the man 
who suggested he was in the cabin? — He did not accuse me at all, 
he simply asked me 

Did It strike you as funny that he should talk to you about “This 
tnp homeward bound”^— It did, rather 

Arc you quite sure he used those words^— Ddinitdy 
You made a note of this?— Yes 

When you looked into the cabin which light was it that was 
on? — 1 did not have any tunc to notice anything much 

f suggest to you that it was the bedside light which was on? — 
I could not say 

“^s man was between you and the light? — ^The man was 
standing on the left band side of the door 

\Vhat light was behind him? — did not look to see that 
V^cn the door is shut there ts an air filter or gnlle above it 
Wnth no glass? — Yes 



Evidence for Prosecution. 

, Frederick Dennis Steer 

So that i£ any noise was going on inside the cabin you ought 
to be able to hear it standing just outside? — ^Yes, quite plainly. 

You did not stay there for any length of time when the door 
was bolted against you but went straight down to Murray? — ^Yes. 

Murray came up with you then and there you stayed for about 
ten minutes? — Yes. 

What happened? — ^Mr. Murray went and tried the door; the 
door was locked, and the light was out in the cabin. 

There was no noise and no light? — No, 

And you say the door was locked? — ^Murray tried it and could 
not open it; I should say it was either locked or bolted. 

Can you lock the door from the inside? — If you have a key you 
can, but if you have not got a key it is fastened from the inside 
with a bolt. 

' Would a deck steward have a key to that cabin? — He should 
not have. 

Would a cabin steward have a key to it? — I suppose the cabin 
steward and stewardess should have pass keys. 

James Alfred Murray, sworn, examined by Mr. Roberts — I 
am senior night watchman on the Durban Castle, and in the early 
morning of i8th October, 1947, I was in the galley of A deck 
with Steer. At 2.58 we heard ringing just above our heads where 
we were sitting. It was the indicator bell in the first-class galley, 
and it rang, I should say, from a second to a second-and-a-half. 

Did Steer at once go up to investigate? — Yes. 

Did he come back and say something to you? — Yes. 

As a result of which where did you and Steer both go? — I 
immediately went with Steer to the vicinity of Cabin 126. 

What did you see? — I saw nothing except that the green fight 
was on, and the red fight was on also, which was unusual. Both 
bells had been rung. 

Was the light on in the cabin? — Yes. 

At that time, or at any time, did you try the door?— -No. 

Did you go somewhere to report? — ^Yes, to the second officer 
on the bridge. 

Where did you go then? — I came back to the vicinity of 
Cabin 126. 

Was Steer there then? — ^No, he had gone round to the clock 
then. 

How long did you stay outside Cabin 126? — I suppose about 
four minutes. I was standing right outside the door. 

Was the light on or off then? — The light was on. 
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Jaian Al&ed Momj 

^vhllc )0U were there did the Ii^ always xcmaiQ oa?— Yes 

Then id away?— Yes 

Did you come back later?— Yes, in about ten imnutcs or a 
quarter-of an hour 

Was the light on in the cabin icn?— No 

Was there any sound No, nothing whatever 

Would that ^ about 3 ao in the early morning of i8th C^bcf ? 
-Yes. 

The night before had you seen the prisoner, Camb, talking to 
anibody’ — ^Yes, 1 saw him talking to Miss Gibson between 11 and 
11 20 in the long gallery on the promenade deck 

Did you hear any part of what was said?— Yes, Camb said 
to Miss Gibion, “I say, 1 have a bone to pick with you, and % big 
one at that. 

Did you hear anything morc^— No, I just earned on with my 
duties 

Crostezamincd by Mr Cusv£u<— Did you 00 one occasion have 
cause to go to Miss Gibson’s cabin?— Yes 1 eonnot say what day, 
but It was after we left Cape Town The bell was ru&g and whcsi 
1 went up to ansuer she said would 1 please ask the deck steward 
if he had forgotten her tray It would m between ten and half past 
ten at night 

Did she say anything to inicate which deck steward she meant^ 
— kes, Camb 

He would haie no right m go to a lady s cabin, would he, not 
even to take a tray there?— No 

I suppose ^ou did not tell him to go? — I sent Steer, mv 
asustant, on the message 

I presume when cabin stewards are off duty it is the mght 
watchman’s duty to be informed, and to carry out the orders, 
and that is the reason why the bcU is switched into jour fira-c/ass 
panuy ?— k cs 

What sort of a nng was it on the bcU It was a loud blaa 

Did you sa> anything to Scccr? — I aJd him to go and uiiv,a 
the bcU 

When he gets up these sups on to B deck he sees first the 
micator Would that show him the number of the cabin?— Yes 

Every cabin?— Yes 

Does It show simply the secuoa of the ship in which the bell 
1$ rung or docs it show the number of the cabin? — ‘The secton of 
the ship 
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James Alfred Murray 

It shows where the bell has been rung on the port side, midships, 
or on the starboard side? — ^Yes. 

Having seen that, he would know that it was in the port 
alleyway? — ^Yes. 

When you go along the port alleyway you come to where the 
light is on and then you would know which cabin it was? — ^Yes. 

When Steer had gone up there, as was his duty, he told us 
it would take him under a minute. How long was he away from 
you before he came back? — ^Three or four minutes. 

Did he tell you Camb was in the cabin? — ^Yes. 

He named him? — ^Yes. 

Did he not say he thought it was Camb? — ^Yes. 

Did you report to the officer on the bridge who it was that 
was in the cabin ? — ^No. 

You did not want to get Camb into trouble? — That is right. 

Having heard JErora Steer that Camb was there you went 
straight up to the cabin with him? — Yes. 

Did you go right to the door of the cabin? — Yes, I went to the 
door of the cabin and switched off the bell light. 

You said the light was then still on in the cabin. Could you 
see whether it was the bedside light or whether it was both lights? 
— think it was the main lights from the deckhead, or the ceiling 
as you would call it. 

Would I be right in saying that five minutes after the blast on 
the bell you arrived at the cabin?— Yes. 

Did you try the door? — ^No. 

Would Steer be wrong if he says you did try the door? — I did 
not try the door. 

The lights were still on? — ^The first time, yes. 

Did you tap on the door? — ^No. 

Then you stood there not making any noise yourself and 
listening? — Yes. 

In giving evidence before you said you waited at the end of 
the passage until ten-past three. If the bell had gone at 2.58 you 
would be there a little bit after three and you waited until ten-past? 
— Correct. 

The light was on in the cabin all that time?-~Yes. 

And there was no noise from the cabin? — ^None whatsoever. 

Did you remain outside the cabin at the end of the passage? — 
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Jama Alfred Munay 

1 remamcd outside the cabin about three seconds and then I cp-toed 
back to the end of the passage 

There was nothing to warn anjbod}' inside the cabin that you 
were there? — No 

You were there hstening carefully until ten past three, and then 
jou WCTC due to report to bridge? — ^Ves 

You did make a report? — Y« 

What happened to Steer in the meantime? — Steer went round 
the ship to patrol round to the clock 
Then he did not wait cidier? — No 
What tune did you get back to that passageway? — At 3 20 
TTien about ten minutes had dapsed when ncithcf you nor 
Steer were dicre? — That is nj^t 

When you got back at 3 30 was the light m the cabin on or o 3 ? 
-Off 

Did the retnark you heard Catnb say to bliss Gibson stnke ^u 
as an unusual one tor a ded^ steward to be passing to a fvsMuass 
pssenger^— It did 

It came as a bit of a shock to you?— It did 

Had ] ou seen them talking together before? — No 

bVhen do you go on duty?— At tea o’clock every night. 

You would not know what Camb was doing in the daytune? 
—No 

When gi\ing evidence before did you say that you had seen 
Camb talking to Miss Cibsoa 00 two or three occasions? — ^Yes, 
)Ust passing the time of the ci cning 
After you had come on duty? — Yes 
Did you ncNcr hear him say anything definite before?— No 
You do not knoiv what she said m reply?— No 
Had you been accustomed to take trays to Cabin 126? — Steer 
bad on three occasions 

At what times? — Always after I had cocne on duty 
Who would get those trays ready? — Camb, the steward 

If the lady wanted a dnnk after the bar dosed would the 
dnnk be left out?— If it was ordered by the smoking room 
steward, yes 

And It would ha\c to be drawn by Camb before ii 30?— Yes 

By Mr Justice Hiueki— I suppose she could get the dnnk 
taken to her in her cabin? — If a drmk is ordered by any passenger 
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James Alfred Murray 

■to be delivered in their cabin whoever gets the order they have to 
pass that on to the night watchman; they are not allowed to 
deliver any drinks in the cabin. 

From whom would the night watchman receive the drink,'* — 
Whoever had the order, whether the smoking room, lounge, or 
deck steward. He would bring the drink to the night watchman. 

Cross-examination continued — When you reported to the bridge 
for quite an intelligible reason you did not mention Camb’s name, 
but merely said there was a man in the cabin? — Yes. 

You led the officer to believe it was a passenger? — I expect so. 

Is there any suspicion that a passenger had been in that room 
before? — ^Not to my knowledge. 

Did the officer say he was not there to look after the passengers’ 
morals? — ^No, he asked if there was anything they could do about 
it. 

What exactly did he say? — He said that he could not interfere 
with the passengers’ morals. 

Re-examined by Mr. Roberts — Out of kindness of heart were 
you trying to shield a fellow member of the crew? — I' think you 
can put it that way. 

I am not criticizing you, but were you shielding Camb? — ^Yes. 

Eileen Elizabeth Field, sworn, examined by Mr. Elam — I am 
a trained nurse and stewardess employed by the Union Castle Line 
and live at Portsmouth. I was on the Durban Castle when she left 
Cape Town on loth October, 1947, and amongst others looked 
after Miss Gibson in Cabin 126 on B deck. Photograph No. 13 in 
Exhibit 5 I identify as Miss Gibson. I came on duty about six in 
the morning, was off in the afternoon from two till five, and was 
on duty again from five until nine. I remember the night of 
lyth-iSth October when Miss Gibson disappeared. 

Do you know the accused Camb? — ^Yes, casually. 

Had you ever spoken to him prior to tiiat night? — ^Yes. 

Do you remember speaking to him in reference to Miss Gibson? 
— ^Yes, in his pantry on D deck about three or four days before 
she disappeared. It was about 5 p.m. I took Miss Gibson’s tray 
up and ffiere was some general conversation, and he said did I know 
Miss Gibson was pregnant three months, and I happened to say if 
it was' true it was a dangerous thing to say, or words to that effect. 
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Eileen Eiuabeth Field 

Did hr l!0'« be knew about dus? — Yes, he Mid Gibson 

told lum herself 

Did aa^thinj; else pass between ^ou and Camb on that occasion ' 
— >Jot to my knowledge 

Where " ere you about fi'C o dock on Friday, 17th October last, 
tlx day she divippearcd? — I was On the square of B dccl 

Was Camb there?— Yes, I asked fma if be was waiOng for bbss 
Gibson’s uay which she had not had that afternoon He said he 
could not understand it I think I said that if he would go kj the 
cabin 1 would report it to the chief steward I said it more or less 
)ocularl\ I had no idea that h<*would attempt to go to the cabin, 
and It V. as said in a fnendly tone 

When Mi«s Gibson had a tea aay who prepared it for her? — 
1 bdicie Gamb prepared the uay as deck steward 

Who would later take it to her cabin if she had it thcrc^ — 
Whocicr was the steward on duty that afternoon, the day watch 
Would you take «?— Iso 

Did Miss Gibson get her tea tray that afternijon? — No 
When <hd you last see Miss Cibxm^— On Fnday, 17th October, 
roughly about £43 in the ciemng, she was thus dressed ready to 
go to dinner and the dance ivlu^ followed She had a black 
eieiung frock on 

How did she seem from a health point of Mtw?— In my opituoR 
she seemed ser> well \crv happy ana sery cheerful 

When you last «w her did you notice an\thwg unusual about 
her at all’- Nodung unusual wliatcscr 

Did you TO to her cabin the- following motmng, i 5 th CJctobcr, 
somewhere about 7 30?~'ics, at the usual omc to call hliss Gibson 
I had not been there jnee the presjous day I knocked on the door 
There was no answer, and 1 tned the door handle, it was unlocked, 
which was unusual because she always lo^cd her door after wc 
left the cabin I always knocked and then waited until she got up 
and unbo'ted the door 

Was there anybody inside the cabui when you went in on this 
morning^ — No, the cabin was empty 

Did you non«: ansthing about the bed^— It was a httle more 
disarranged than usu^, there were one ur two stains on the pillow 
and on the sheet, but I did not take much nooee of them at the 
nme The ciothcs were pull«I back to the foot 

Is Exhibit 14 the pillow? — ^Yes, there were one or two slight 
marks on it 
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Eileen Elizabeth Field 

Were there stains on Exhibit 15, the bottom pillow?— Not to 
my knowledge. 

Was anything on that sheet, Exhibit 16?— I noticed just a few 
stains on the bottom. 

You noticed that the bedclothes had been pulled right back, 
and then you made that bed in the cabin? — Yes. 

Had you made it up as usual the previous day after it had 
been slept in the night before? — ^Yes. 

Had you noticed any stains on the top pillow or bottom sheet 
then?— No, only a litde face powder. 

In what ‘condition was the port-hole when you went into the 
cabin? — It was open. 

There was nothing unusual in that? — ^No, not in the tropics; 
most of the port-holes would be open, and it had been open on 
other mornings. 

You said that you saw Miss Gibson the previous evening, and 
that she was then wearing a black dance frock? — ^Yes, I saw it 
hanging up at the foot of the bunk. Miss Gibson had a habit of 
leaving it on a hook, and then afterwards hanging it in the ward- 
robe. 

Was any article of apparel missing from the cabin? — ^Yes, Miss 
Gibson’s pyjamas and also her dressing-gown were not anywhere 
to be found. 

Was any other article of apparel missing? — ^Not to my know- 
ledge. 

Did you tidy the cabin a little? — I just straightened the bunk 
a little; I did not realize that Miss Gibson was missing at that 
time. 

If a passenger wanted to go to the lavatory they would have 
to go out of the cabin !* — Yes. 

And in such circumstances you would find the door of the 
cabin unlocked? — ^Yes. 

But Miss Gibson did not come back to the cabin, and it was 
then realized that something was wrong?— Yes. 

Did you wait in the cabin? — ^No, I asked the bathroom steward 
if Miss Gibson had had her bath. Then I asked one" or two 
people, and as nobody had seen her I began to wonder where she 
was and I made a report. 

Do you remember the police coming on board on 25th October 
when the vessel was moored at Southampton dock? — Yes, 
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EJeen Eluabctii Field 

Prior to PhotogTdph^ 5 aod 6 o£ C^in 126 being taken did you 
uy to make the bed as near as you found it on die morning oi 

18th October?— Yes, as near as I could 

Oi the morning of 18th October did you nonce anything else 
unusual in the cabin ? — No 

Wa, there anv disorder?— apart from the bed being a 
hide niore disarranged, the cabin did not look any different 

Is Exhibit 8 similar to the pand m Cabin 126 at the head of 
what was Miss Gibson’s bed?— Yes 

The top one is the light swioh, and the two bottom ones are 
the bell pushes for the steward and the stewardess? — \es 

Do the bells operate separately? — ^Yes 

You base to ring both to gel the red hghi and the green hgbt 
on at the same time?— Yes 

Usually it IS one or the other that 1$ put on? — Yes 

By Mr Justice Hiuem— Is there sufiiaent space for you to 
stand between the chest of drawers and the head of the bedf'^Ves, 
sou can stand between the wardrobe and the bed and the chest of 
drawers and the bed 

Ha\e you tried to nng the bells from the bedf—Kot actually 
from the bed myself 

Cross examined by Mr Cas$«eu<— On that voyage was Cabin 
130 occupied?— No, 124 was occupied but not 130 128 was not 

occupied either 

Was 124 a double cabin?— Yes 

Was there not somebody m 128?— I do not think so, but I may 
be wrong 

Did you make the beds? — If I did it must have been a gentle 
man, but to the best of my belief laS was empty 

If there was somebody in 12B the heads of their beds would be 
almost touching?— No, there u a situU corridor there which leads' 
oil the cabm 

Cabins 126 and 128 arc at the end of this little passage, and 130 
and 124 are just off a fauly narrow passage-way I suggest that 
in ia6 and 128 the beds, if it were not for foe bulkhead, would be 
touching? — ^They might do so^ but I am afraid I have never thought 
of It I may be wrong, but to the best of my belief 128 was 
tmpty 
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If you lean against these bell pushes that would put them on — 
there is no rim round the push to prevent that, is there? Have 
you known them to be put on by accident? — I don’t remember. 

It is possible that someone may have knocked something over 
on the dressing table against them? — ^That would e.xplain one light, 
but I have never known two of them on together. 

If something was knocked over on the dressing table so that it 
fell over against them it is not likely that that would knock both 
of them? — ^That is so. 

Anybody in the cabin who got between that dressing table and 
the bed might lean against those two bell pushes without knowing 
it? — ^Yes. 

It would be a very awkward place for anyone to want to get 
into.? — Yes. 

Very little room in the cabin, and that space very awkward for 
anybody who wanted to get in there? — ^Yes. 


By Mr. Justice Hilbeuy — ^You call that a dressing table? — ^Yes, 
there arc three drawers in it. 

Cross-examination continued — If somebody in that cabin were 
to press those bells without meaning to, he or she wopld not hear 
any bell going? — ^No. 

And unless they went outside they would not know that there 
were any lights on? — ^No. 

Am I right in saying there were no deep impressions on these 
pillows when you foimd them? — When I went in they looked as 
if somebody had been to bed there that night, as if somebody’s 
head had been on the pillow. 

Did you know that the only stains on the pillow was a tea stain 
and a trace of lipstick? — I heard that at the Magistrate’s Court. 

You did not notice any stain on the upper sheet at all? — No; 
really I did not take a great deal of notice. 

They were not very big stains and there was nothing in them to 
arouse your suspicion that something unusual had happened? — No. 

From Photograph No. 6 it looks as though nobody had tried 
to cover up the stains; they must have been visible when the sheets 
were pulled back like that?— Yes. 

There was a good deal of stuff in the room and you did not 
notice anything disarranged which would make it look as if there 
had been any violence going on there? — ^No. 
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Was It only that afternoon jmi have been talking that you 
knew first that Camb knew something about Gibson s tea 
trajs?— Yea, Camb had been &>en an order to get a *pcaal tray 

*^Djd )oj know that she had a special tray got ready for her 
cearly ocry aflcrnocin?— Yes 1 bclicsc Mr Hopwood had lett 
word that Miss Gibson would hue tea csery afternoon m her 
cabrn 

How did >ou come to speak to Camb about itr— I used to take 
the tray from Miss Gibson’s cabin because the tray belonged to 
the top deck and normally we would lease the travs there before 
we went of! duty 

Miss Gibson’s tray would coioe from the deck paatryf~-Yes 

Was that u‘ual^-->o, but if a special tea tray had been sent 
down to a cabin I used to take the tray up to the deck pantry 
afterwards at 5 o’clock- 

Dvd >ou WiQw why vc came from the deck pantry instead of the 
usual way?--No 

It was not because she speaally wanted Camb to get it ready 
for her?-*! should not think so I take it Camb would do u 
because he would be on tea watch. 

That afternoon ^ou had no tray to take up, and hUta Cibsoa 
said, ‘ I did not haie my tea tray tfus afternooa*'?--Yes, that is 
how I knew she had not bad it. 

And so you went and spoke to Camb about it? — ^No, he 
happened to be on the square about 5 o dock with one or two other 
people 

He said he could riot undentand it, and you said, “She probably 
did not want u '?— Y« 

What made you make the remark that if he was going to her 
cabin you would haie to report — ^You do not go to a passenger's 
accommodation unless you haie cause to 

Why did you suggest to Camb that he might be going there?— 
I thoogm he w a» waiting to sec Miss Gdwon 

Although you said it with a smile >ou reallv thoueht he might 

be going to her cabin later Yes 

Had you any reason to think that) — ^Nonc whatsoever, really 

Had you seen him speakmg to hiiss Gibson before? — No 

You really cannot tell us why it crossed your mind that Camb 
mmt K ping down to her cabus? — By the convtrsauon before 

I thought they might be a little fnctufly 
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This conversation came after the one in which he said she was 
pregnant? — ^Yes. 

That conversation in which she had been talking to him quite 
intimately was only two or three days after she had come on 
board? — ^Yes. 

That must have struck you as strange? — ^It did. 

Did Camb tell you any more of his conversation with her? — No. 

How came you to warn him that you would report him to the 
chief steward? — I only happened to mention it. 

It would be rather embarrassing for Camb to be reported to one 
of the officials? — I suppose it would. 

I am wondering how this conversation started between you and 
Camb. He did not come up to you and start talking about Miss 
Gibson? — No; I took Miss Gibson’s tray up and Camb was 
washing up, and I said, “This tray is returned with Miss Gibson’s 
compliments.” It was a trifling conversation as I was putting down 
the tray, but I remember we mentioned she was a nice girl, but 
what else was said I cannot remember. 

Suddenly a man, who cannot have known that girl more than 
three or four days at the outside, says, “She is three months 
pregnant,” and you said he ought to be careful about repeating 
such a thing as that? — ^Yes. 

It seemed as if he had been having a very intimate conversa- 
tion with her? — It crossed my mind that they might be a little 
friendly. 

Had Miss Gibson in fact returned the tray with her compli- 
ments? — ^No, that was my way of putting it. 

Usually when you went to Cabin 126 in the morning she had 
to open it for you? — Yes, 

It was usually bolted and you could not open it from the out- 
side?— Yes; we do not encourage passengers to bolt their doors in 
case of emergencies, but she insisted on bolting her door because 
we had so few passengers in that section and she said she was 
nervous. 

It is dangerous in case of fire or anything like that to bolt 
the door, and you explained that to her, but that was her answer? 
—Yes. 

Before she went to sleep she bolted her door?— Yes. 

On this occasion it looked as if she had not bolted her_ door, 
or had left the cabin early in the morning?— Yes, 
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Second Day — Friday, i9tK NIarch, 1948 

Dr Anthony John Martin GMFfmis, sworn, examined by Afr 
Roberts— 1 Uve at Applcdorc, Doonshirc, and am a ship’s sureeon 
I acted in that capaaty on the Durban Castle on her \oyagc home 
from Cape Town last October On 19th October I exarmned James 
Camb I told him that it was sugy,cstcd that he should be 
examined by tne, but that he could refrise to be examined, but 
Aat if he did refuse an entry to that effect would have to be made 
m the ship’s log He consented to be exanuned 

Did you find marks on three parts of his body? — Yes, there 
were some on the right side of Jus neck, over the posterior tnangle 
(that IS tht rear part of the neck oicrlying the s^uldcr) I found 
several scrat^es about i inch in length, these overlay a group of cir- 
cular abrasions about inch in length In iny opinion these 
scratches were inflicted later than the abrasions The saatches were 
fine, and similar to those infbcted by a cat’s claws They were in 
parallel hnes from before b^kwards and downwards Comb stated 
that all these lines were due to the use of a harsh towel In my 
opinion these iO)uiies were more recent than the abrasions 

Can vou from your knowledge and experience express an 
opinion vvhether the scratches that you saw on the accused were 
consistent wuiv the use of a harsh towel?— The abrasions, yts, the 
scratenes, no 

How tnanv scratches were ihcrc^ — I think between six and nine 

How could they have been caused?— By some sharp ptOjcCUon 
or object, a cat’s claws are very improbable, but something very 
similar to that. 

What other injuries did you find? — On his left shoulder, between 
the outer third of his collar bone, thac were several superfiaal 
scratches about one inch or less in length In my opinion these 
Icaons were at least three, or possibly more, days Camb stated 
that he had scratched himscu one night in o^, an cxplanaoon 
which I had no hesitation in accepting 

reason from the condition of the skin why he 
should have scratched himself? — I oiuld find no evidence of skin 
disease 

No source of irriuuon?— No 

On which side of the neck was the first miurv you have dealt 
with?— On the nght side 

What next did you observe?— On the front of his left wmt 
abrasions "nicse had the appearance of spots 
which had been scratched several days previously TTic scabs were 
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dark in colour and were firmly adherent. Those lesions were 
superficial. They suggested scratching with finger nails. 

Did it suggest skin disease, or some similar source.!* — ^No. The 
lesions were not raised, but the little round scabs were similar in 
appearance to what is seen when spots are scratched. There was 
no raising above the level o£ the skin as spots are raised, but I 
would not say they were not originally spots 'which had been 
scratched; the conditions were highly suggestive that they were 
spots which had been scratched. 

How old did you consider those scatches on the left wrist? — 
Probably more than three days. 

They looked as if they had been caused before the night, of 
lyth-iSth? — ^Yes. 

How old were the superficial scratches on the left shoulder? — I 
'thought they were- at least diree and possibly more days old. 

As if they had been caused before the i8th October? — Yes. 

What about the marks on the left side of the neck, on what you 
called the posterior triangle? — thought the abrasions were at least 
, three days old but that the scratches were probably more recent. 

Could the scratches have been caused on the early morning of 
the i8th? — I think it is fair to say they could have been. 

Where were the last markings? — On the front of the right wrist 
there were several scratch abrasions between one quarter and half 
an inch in length. They went across the front of the tendons and 
tended to radiate obliquely towards the thumb, running across the 
wrist. There were between nine and twelve separate injuries there. 

How could they have been caused? — They were entirely con- 
sistent with scratches that are caused by finger nails. I put them 
each at between 12 to 48 hours old previous to my examination at 
mid-day on the 19th. 

That is consistent with them having been caused in the early 
morning of the 18th.'’ — ^Yes. 

Did the prisoner say anything about those marks.? — He said that 
two days previous he had been woken up in the night witii severe 
itching and had iitflicted these scratches on himself. 

In the area of these scratches did you see any sign of skin disease 
or of anything which would have caused irritation? — ^No. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Casswell— When were you qualified? — 
October, 1942. 

Have you spent many years at sea? — About two and a half. 

Have you ever had a private practice? — ^No. 
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Dx Aotbcof } Gn^liu i 

Look at photograph ti of Exhibit 5 Docs that photograph 
show what )0U found?— No, the scratches 1 found were behind the 
collar bone not in front. 

These we see on the left shoulder axe quite marked abrasions, 
but jou say they were not die ones at all? — No 

Do >ou know why that fdiotograph was taken? — No 
You made a report about the nght shoulder, were those 
scratches behind the shoiilder?^'niey were really on the back of 
the neck There is no photograph of those 

Did }ou conader that those were suspiaous? — I could not 
account (or the hne saatches 

You did not assoaate them with Bngcr nails?— No 
You arc not expressing any opinion as to how the saatches or 
the abrasions on the neck were caused? — That is so 

In Photograph 11 we can sec matks which are not exactly on 
the wnst, but mgher up Arc those die ones to which jOu were 
referring^— Yes 

Did you measure them to sec what length they wexe^— No 
Woidd I be nght in saying that not ooe of them was more than 
half an meh in length?— Yes, but I am a little doubtful about the 
one nearest to the elbow 

U that photograph which we see the full extent of the scratch?— 
No, not after the lapse of seieo days 

Look at your report which deals with the anienor aspect of the 
nght wnst ‘There was a collecoon of saatcb abrasions about a 
quarter to half an inch in length These abrasions appear to hate 
been tcccntly inflicted, one tn particular was about half an inch 
long and had a pale delicate s^ attachoi”?— T^t is the one 
nearest to his elbow 

That is the One you said was about half aa inch long when you 
examined him the dav afterwards?— Yes 

Do they all shew or had some of them disappeared by the tune 
the photograph was taken? — I think some of the more super&u! 
ones bad disappeared 

Did you see these scabs <» saatches again aha you had made 
vour first exanunanon? — No 

Is u the fact that some people heal more quickly than oihas? — 
That IS so 

In judging the length of tune that has elapsed smcc an injury 
was inflicted you would hast to take that into considaanon?— -Yes 
You took that into considciatioo, and you formed the opinion 
that that scar had been recently inflict^?— Yes 
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You did not know i£ that man was a quick heaier or a slow 
healer? — ^That is so. 

By Mr. Justice Hilbery — ^Is the whole o£ the scab pink? — Some 
o£ it is a delicate yellow. 

Cross-examination continued — ^Does that mean that there would 
be some pus underneath? — No; when a scab forms it begins as a 
pale yellow and as it ages it gets darker until it is almost dark 
brown. 

It was sdll pale seven or eight days after ? — I did not see him 
then. 

Look at the photograph, it is considerably paler is it not? — I 
think this is consistent with the appearance when a scab has 
separated from the skin. It has die appearance of newly healed skin 
rather than a scab. 

From the appearance it might be newly inflicted when the 
photograph was taken? — ^No. I would expect a larger inflammatory 
area around it if that were so. 

What I suggest is that this man must be rather a slow healer 
if the scab shows in that photograph seven or eight days later? — 
I do not think so. 

This does not show in length dragging as if somebody had 
clutched the arm and dragged their nails across? — I had no doubt 
in my mind that they had been caused by finger nails. 

I suggest that these marks are consistent wiA a sudden clutch- 
ing and not a dragging across of the nails. Do you agree that 
they are more in the nature of indentations than scratch marks? — 
I think they are much too long for mere indentation. 

Arc you certain that these injuries on the right had been all 
inflicted at the same time? — I thought so. 

Are they consistent with the man’s arm having been gripped 
tightly and then having been freed? — ^Yes. 

If Professor Webster is of the opinion that these injuries were 
caused by convulsive gripping of that wrist would you agree with 
him? — I should bow to his superior knowledge. 

By Mr. Justice Hilbery — Against that you have the advantage 
of having actually seen the injuries? — Yes. 

Cross-examination continued — ^The knowledge of what it looked 
like the day after is yours, but have you ever had to deal with a 
case of what I understand here is alleged, throttling, and scratching 
by the victim to release the throtding hand? — ^No. 
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So that >ou would not be able to say whether it js usual to find 
marks, say, hi^h up the arm in such a case?— No 

In the Court Wow you said, “So far as the neck and shoulder 
arc concerned these injuries nuejtt well have been seif inflicted 
It IS difficult to account for the fine scratches, but they could have 
been self inflicted,’ and then, ‘One of the scratch abrasions on 
tlie right wnsi was a definite leaking of the skin"? — ^Yes 

You said that one of them might have bled, and probabljr did 
bleed, and tiiat one would be that which looks in the photograph 
like a light scab? — ^Yes 

Re-examined bj hir Roberts— F rom jour observation on the 
morning of j^ch October, m your opinion, were those marks caused 
by gripping or dragging? — Gripping with some movement follow 
mg 

What explanation did the pnsoner pvc of them at the ume? — 
He said he had had an intolerable itching two dajs previously and 
had scratched himself 

Was what >ou saw on his body consistent with whai he said, 
namely that die marks were caused by scratching of the finger 
nails^—Ycs 

My friend asked whether vou could associate the fine scratching 
on the fight shoulder with finger nails, and jou said they might 
have been self inflicted?— I admtted it was possible for him to 
produce those mjunes but I would not hazard an opinion that he 
had is fact done so 

How couid they have been produced by the man himself?— One 
possible explanation would be a jing with a sharp projection 

IVere they consistent with marines made bv human finger 
nails I do not think so 

You think they were infbaed by something finer than a finger 
naiP— Ycr 

Would diat apply to a female who wore her finger nails 
sharpened to a point^ — 1 think it is unlikely that they were caused 
m that way 

Detecuve Sergeant QuiNiAN, sworn, examined by Mr Roberts— 
I am a dctccavc sergeant in the Southampton Borough Police Force, 
^ ott 25m October, 1947, I went on board the Durban 
Carne then ijing in Cowes Road, with Dctccave-C^nstahle 
Plurmey Captam Patey handed me the keys to Cabin 126 and the 
j written by the accused to the captain. Exhibits 9 and 10 
I made 4 number of inquines on the boat, and at 4 as I saw the 
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accused, Camb, in the £ore-deck wash-house on A deck and informed 
him that we were police officers and would like to interview him 
concerning a certain matter. We went to the smoking room and 
I said to Camb, “I have been making inquiries into the disappear- 
ance of a first-class passenger from this ship, Miss Gibson.” He 
said, “Should I know anything about it?” I said, “I have reason 
to believe that you can assist me regarding my inquiries into this 
matter.” He said, “I knew Miss Gibson, I have seen her on the 
deck and have attended to her.” I said, “Have you ever been to 
Miss Gibson’s cabin?” He said, “Never.” I said, “Is it not a 
fact that you have delivered afternoon tea to Miss Gibson in her 
cabin?” He said, “Yes, but I was stopped from doing it; I only 
went there once or twice at the beginning of the trip.” I said, 
“Is it part of your duty to serve trays with tea to passengers in 
their cabins?” He said, “No, that is the reason I was stopped 
from doing it.” I said, “What time did you finish working on 
Friday, the 17th of this month, that would be the night before Miss 
Gibson disappeared?” Camb said, “At about one o’clock in the 
morning.” I said, “Where did you go?” He said, “I went to the 
well deck to have a smoke and was definitely in bed and asleep 
about two o’clock.” Plumley then said, “Would you care to show 
me your wrists?” Camb said, “Sure.” He took off his coat and 
tolled up the sleeves of his shirt and showed us his wrists. I 
observed that there were partially healed scratches on the interior 
of both wrists, but on the right wrist in particular. They were 
very faint on the left wrist and very difficult to see. 

What did he say about that? — Camb said, "Have you ever been 
in the tropics?” and Plumley said, “No.” I said, “How do you 
account for the marks on your wrists?” He said, "I nearly 
scratched myself to death in my sleep in the night; I have got some 
on my shoulders? I did that with a rough towel.” Plurruey said, 
“These marks on your wrists appear to be of too serious a nature 
to be self-inflicted.” Camb said, “I have done the same to the 
inside of my legs.” I said to him, “I have good reason to believe 
that you can give me some further information regarding this 
matter; I have dso reason to believe that you were in Jffiss Gibson’s 
cabin at about 3 a.m. in the early hours of the morning of the 
18th of October.” He said, “That puts me in a tight spot.” I told 
him that I was not satisfied with nis explanation and would have 
to make further inquiries, and I asked him if he would accompany 
me to police headquarters at Southampton, where we arrived at 
6,30 a.m. 

What happened there? — I said to Camb, “We are going to 
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return to the ship to make further inquiries, we will see you later 
in the day” He said, ‘’All nght Try and get my baggage for 
me ’ 

Did Plumlcv and joursclf then go back to the Durban Caslief 
—Yes We examined Cabin 126^ and Detective Constable Addis 
took a photograph of the palm pnnt. Exhibit 3 We had the door 
taken down to p/wasgraph 

Did jou sec \Iiss Field ?— 1 did She disarranged the bed in 
Cabin 126 to make it as near as she could to what it was on the 
morning of 18th October, and dien photographs 5 and 6 were 
taken I took possession of a photograjA of toe deceased which 
was m the cabin, Exhibit 4 

Did \ou notice the bed luicn of the bed ?— 1 examined the bed 
and found stains on the top and bottom sheets, Exhibits 14 and 15, 
the pdlows I also noticed I took possession of these and also of 
the bottom and top sheet, Exhibits i6 and 17 There were marks 
00 these sheets I found £:^ibit i 3 , some hair, on the bottom sheet 

Did Detective Constable Addis hand you a phial containing 
some fibres. Exhibit 19?— He did 

Did you take possession of a hair brush, three hpt&rkiv a 
ponder box, and two pots of boot polish, Exhibits 20, zi, zz, and 
Z3?~Yes 

On 17th October did you hand over Exhibits 14 to 23 mcluuve 
to Dr Montgomery at the Hendon Police Laboratory ?->I did 

Later on zsth October did you and Plumley go back from the 
Durban Castle to pobce headquarters at Southampton and see Camb 
there Yes, at 5 15 the same day 

What did vou say to him then? — said, ”1 have made further 
inquiries and they have established that you were in Miss Gibson's 
cabin about three o’clock jn the early hours of the moriucg of z8ih 
Oember ” He said, ”1 want to tell you something I did not want 
to tell vou in front of Mr Turner” — he is the Union Castle Special 
Inquiry Agent — “this moinmg as I had no nght to go to her 
cabin, but 1 did go about n o’clock that night to ask her if she 
wanted some lemonade With her rum 1 saw tier in her c^in, she 
vvas looking throu A her luggage for a swim suit, but she told me 
me could not fine! it She went ^ck upstairs tcihng me to leave 
the rum m the usual place.” 1 said to Camb, "Did jou see Mis^ 
Gibson m the long galkrv and say to her 'I have a bone to pick 
With you and a big one at that’?’ He said, "ies ” I said, “\l^t 
was the meaning of this expression?’' and he s^, “I just said it 
because she had not sent for her tea tray that atternoon and I had it 
all ready ” I said, “What do you mean by leaving the rum m 
fix 
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the usual place’?” He said, “The night before, and that night, 
Miss Gibson asked me to get her a glass of rum and to leave it on 
the ledge outside the pantry.” I said, “Which pantry?” and he 
said, “Near the long gallery.” I said to him, “Do you know if 
Miss Gibson collected her irink on the night of the 17th?” and 
he said, “Yes, she collected it just before one o’clock. After that 
I went to the well deck and had a smoke before turning in.” I 
said, “Was Miss Gibson in the habit of being on deck late at night 
unaccompanied?” He said, “Yes, I have seen her several times; 
once when she passed me she had a clock in her hand.” I said, 
“What was the colour of the clock?” He said,'“I think it was blue, 
or it may have been brown,” I said, “Do you know why she was 
carrying a clock?” He said, “No, I do not.” I then left the room. 

Did you make a communication to Detective-Sergeant Gibbons 
who was in another room? — I did. 

Did you and Gibbons go somewhere? — Yes, we returned to the 
room where Camb was detained. Gibbons told him that he wanted 
him to be quite clear about his position, and he summarized the 
evidence that we had on hand at the time, and after that he left 
the room. I said to Camb, “Are you in the habit of visidng female 
passengers in their cabins?” He said, “Well, yes; some of them 
like us better than the passengers; I have been with them several 
times on other trips.” I said, “Was that at night?” He said, “Yes, 
I have been with several; of course, if I was found out I would get 
the sack.” I said, “I understand that you have been alleging that 
Miss Gibson was in a certain condition.” He said, “She gave me 
that inference,” I said, “How did she give you that inference?” 
He said, “She told me.” I said, “I have reason to believe that 
story is untrue.” He said, “Well, that is what she told me.” 
Plumley then spoke to him. He said, “Your answers to Detective- 
Sergeant Quinlan seem to be inconsistent with the true story; it 
has been established that you were in the cabin at three o’clock.” 
Camb said, “What will happen about that, then?” I said, “My 
inquiries regarding this matter have been very extensive, and I 
have now arrived at the conclusion that you have not given me 
a true account of your movements that night.” He said, “Well 
there seems to be something in what you say.” I said, “I have no 
doubt in my mind that you were the last person to see Miss 
Gibson.” He did not reply, and he remained silent for a short 
time and then said, “Can you take this down in "shorthand; I want 
to make a quick and short statement.” Plumley said to him, 
“That is not practicable; we can take it down just as quickly on 
the typewriter.” Camb said, “That will be all right.” I then 
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read o\cr lo him the formal cautwa, whtch he signed I asked hun 
i£ he underiiood the words ot ihc cauQon, and he said “Yes 
He then signed the caution, and made a statement which Plumicy 
typed in mv presence at die accused's dictation Catnb read it 
o\er himself I asked him if there was any amendanon he wished 
to make, and he said, ‘ No, 1 am glad to get it off roy mind ’’ 
He then signed the statement 

The CtiRR OP AssiZi— Eahibit 24, statement of James Camb 
“I have been cautioned by Detective &rgeant QuiiUan that I need 
not say anything and that everything t^t I do say wiU be taken 
down in wriQDg and may be given in evidence, signed James 
Camb ] have already stat^ to you thi^ J went to Miss Gibson’s 
cabin at about 11 0 clock on Friday, the 17th of October, 1947, 
and during the course of conversaaon with her I made an appoint 
merit to meet her that night 1 knocked at the door after i had 
hmshed work about one odock, but there was no answer I opened 
the door of her cabin and found that it was empty I then went 
forward to the well deck where I sat for about half an hour 
smoking 1 then returned to Miss Gibson’s cabin about two 
o’clock and found her there After a short conversaaon 1 got 
into bed with her consent Intunacy took place Whilst in the 
act of sexual intercourse she suddenly clutched at me, foanung at 
the mouth 1 immediately ceased the act, but she was very snll 
1 felt for her heart beats but could not find any She was at this 
amc very soU, and I cannot offer any czplanaaon as to how the 
bells came to be rung, as I most defitutely did not touch them 
myself Thinking she had famtod, I incd amfiaal rcspirauon on 
her Whilst doing this the lught watchman knocked at the door 
and attempted to open it 1 shut the door again, saymg it was all 
right Then I panicked as I thought he had gone to the bridge 
to report to the officer of the watch as I did not want to be found 
in such a compromising posibon 1 bolted the door and again tried 
After a few minutes 1 could not find any sign of hfe. 
After a struggle with the limp body-^y the way, she was soil 
wcanng her dressing gown— 1 managed to hft her to the port hole 
wd pum her ihrou^ I am fairly certain that at the tune rfic was 
hut I was terribly hightcaed I then went forward and 
turned in The ome would Iw alxiut 3 30 a m ‘ I have read this 
s^cment ova my^f, and it u true, signed James Camb ’’ The 
above statemmt was typed by DctecavcS^nsuble Plumicy iiy the 
presence of Detective Sergeant Quuilan at Police Headquartas, 
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Evidence for Prosecution. 

Detective-Sergeant Quinlan 

Southampton, commencing at 7 p.m., and terminating at 7.30 
p.m., 25th October, 1947. 

Examination continued — ^Then what happened? — As I was about 
to leave die room Camb said, “What will happen about this; my 
wife must not know about this. If she does I will do away with 
myself.” 

Did you see him at 1.30 p.m. on 26th October? — ^Yes. I 
cautioned him, and said, “I am going to charge you with the 
murder of Miss Eileen Gibson,” Camb said, “My God, I did not 
think it would be as serious as this." I then charged him with the 
murder, and re-cautioned him. He did not reply. 

Did you see Camb- again about 7.40 p.m. on 26th October? — I 
did. I said to him, “Have you any objection to having the scratch 
marks on your wrist photographed, and a sample of your blood 
taken for a blood test?” He said, “None whatsoever.” Exhibit 
25 is the accused’s consent for the photograph to be taken arid a 
blood test to be made. 

Is this the formal consent: “I James Camb do hereby give 
permission to the police, namely Detective-Sergeant Quinlan of the 
Southampton Borough Police, for photographs to be taken of scratch 
marks on my right and left wrists and also on my left shoulder 
blade. I do further give permission for a duly qualified medical 
practitioner to take a test of my blood. Signed James Camb, 26th 
October, 1947”? — ^Yes. 

Was a sample of Camb’s blood taken by Dr. Gremston? — ^Yes, 
the next day. 

Were you handed three phials, Exhibit 27, by Detective- 
Constable Plumley? — ^Yes. One contains hair from the side of 
Camb’s head; another, hair from the top of his head; and one 
pubic hair from the accused. I handed these three phials to Dr. 
Montgomery at the Hendon Forensic Laboratory, and at the same 
time, a sample of Camb’s blood which had been taken in my 
presence. 

On the same day did you hand to Chief-Inspector Birch at 
New Scotland Yard tiie photographs of the palm print on the cabin 
door and the palm print of the accused, Exhibits 3 and 6 ? — I did. 

What is Exlubit 29? — It is a Coronex contraceptive and a tube of 
Coronex contraceptive jelly which I found in a large brown suitcase 
by the side of the bed in Cabin 126. The suitcase was shut but not 
locked. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Casswell — Is that what is called a Dutch 
pessary? — I believe that is the common term for it. 
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James Camb. 


Dtucuve-Swgeant Quinlan 

Did )0U find an alarm clock. Exhibit 28, m the cabin?— Yes, 
that was on the side o£ the chest of drawers, )ust by the bells 
Was the cabin unlocked for you?— No, I unlocked it myself. 
When \0ii went on board had you any definite information 
that Camb had been seen in the cabin at three a m on i8th 
October?— No 1 had no mfotmation about tbs case whatever and 
was instructed to go on board a sbp which was arnviQg la Cowes 
Roads 

You cook Dctcctne-CoostabJe PJumlcy with jou Was the 
invcsugauon to be made by you with bt assistance? — It was (ust 
convenient to uke bm 1 was the senior officer 

Did you first examine the cabin, or first interview Camb?— I 
made a preliminary examination of the cabin, solely by myself 
about 430 and when 1 saw the palm impression I deaded to leave 
that unm the next day when wc got to Southampton, and then I 
locked the door 1 did not go into the cabin again unul I had 
taken Camb to the police suoon 

When vou took Camb avvav> and told bm you waoteef bm at 
headquarters you had some information?— I did not take him on 
the ship he volunteered to come because of the congesnon in the 
sbp on the eve of landing 

You would not have wanted bm to go away?— No 
However, he went votuncaniy to the station?— Yes 


Did you then go back, after seang Camb, to see the cabm?— 


Did >ou yourself search the cabin?— Y cs 

Wc know that the officer who took the photographs found some 
small fibres on the nm o‘ the porthole Did you find anytbng 
else? — Not of that desenpoon I was there when Addis found 
them They w ere \ ery fine 

You would look for anytbng wbch would show that a struggle 
bad taken place?— We looked tor anything and for evcrytbng 

The cabin had been odicd before you entered it?~Ycs, we 
knew that before 

know It had been dusted? — I made inquiries and found 
It IS the daily pracucc of the bedroom steward after passengers 
have left thar cabin to du t round I found he had lust touched 
the woodwork round the cabin 

In your carebl search nothing was found except these fine 
fibres round the nm of the port hole?— That is so 

Did you also find a bank sbp? — ^Yes, m a small leather attache 
case 
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Evidence for Prosecution. 

Detective-Sergeant Quinlan 

Mr. Roberts — was handed to the father, Mr, Gibson. I will 
produce it to-morrow morning. 

Cross-examination continued — ^When Camb was back at the 
police headquarters you had pretty good'cvidencc that he had been 
in the cabin at 3 a.m., but he was persistendy saying that he had 
not been in the cabin up to that time? — Yes. 

The first time he denied it, but at the second interview he 
adnutted it? — Yes, he said he did not wish to tell me on the ship 
in the presence of Mr. Turner. 

But in the first place he was saying, “What has that got to do 
with me, I have not been in the cabin?” and you and other officers, 
feeling it was not true, impressed upon him the difficulty the man 
would be in if it was later proved he was in the cabin? — ^Yes. 

That the more he denied it the more difficult it would be for 
him to make a statement later on? — ^Yes. 

You have had great experience in interrogating people who are 
under suspicion? — I have had some experience of it. 

Detective-Sergeant Gibbons came in and had a chat with Camb 
and went over with him all the evidence which had been collected 
up to that time? — Yes. 

Did he go further and say, “You must remember, Camb, that 
the police have scientific methods of investigating crime”? — It is 
possible, but I cannot remember him saying that. 

How is it that Plumley, a detective-constable, starts asking ques- 
tions? Is it usual when superior officers are present for a detective- 
constable to intervene and ask questions? — It is not unusual. I 
let him go on with it. It is not my duty to put the same question 
twice. 

I was not aware that it was usual for junior officers to ask ques- 
tions when a senior officer was conducting the interview. Plumley 
went on to say, “Your answers to Detective-Sergeant Quinlan seem 
to be inconsistent with the true story: it has been established that 
you were seen in the cabin at three o’clock.” Did Plumley interject 
many remarks like that? — Possibly three or four times during the 
interview. 

And you did not object?--No. 

From a poUce officer’s point of view, the senior officer would 
get a statement from Camh better? — I was not trying to get any 
statement then, I was trying to get at the truth and find the last 
person who saw Miss Gibson alive. 

Was the name of the man Steer mentioned by Plumley during 
the interview? — ^No, 
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James Camb 

DetecUve^ergeint Quinlas 

I undcrsiafld that Pliunley was left ui die room alone with 
Camb?— He went to the cdl where Camb was detained after He 
was charged, on my instructions 
Not to interrogate Camb>— No 

And Camb had then been cauDOoed?— He had been cautioned 
and charjjoi 

Plamley went to his ceil to ^ that document signed giving his 
pcnmssioa to haic Jus blood test and the photographs uken?— 
That IS correct. 

We have been told that certain siatcmenB were volunteered by 
Camb to PluKiIey» id you heat of those at the tunc? — I heard of 
them ]ust after , I was not present at the nmc 

Pjiuniey went bad to you and said that those statements had 
been made^ — les 

Did you realize that tt was a very important statement mdecd? 

-yes 

It was quite incoaustent wnb the previous statement he had 
made in your presence^— 1 would not say loconsistent. 

Id the wncten statement he had sard that while haviog sexual 
connexion with this girl the body had gone Uenp and she foamed 
at the mouth, and yet here he was saying to Plumley that he put 
his hands round her throat?— \e$ 

That statement and the later sutement as alleged by Piumiev 
are inconsistent?— That part jes, but I do not agree that it is all 
inconsistent 

When he made the first statement that was m fact typed 
twice ^—\e4, the platen lUppcd so that the typing could not be read, 
so a fresh copy was made and he signed that 

The reason for gctnng the accused to sign it is in order that 
he may check it over, athet by having it rc^to him or by readmg 
It himself, and alter anything he wishes?— Yes 

Did It occur Co you that this most important statement which 
Plumley said he had made to him was one which vou should put 
to him No 

tVhen you heard of it had it been Written in Plumlcy’s note* 
book>— No, he did d at on mv jnstruetjoas 

Is Plumley now in the Southampton Police Force?— No 
Why not?— 1 do not know, 1 hive no information on the point. 
I was not here when he left 

Do you remem^r an ocastoa when a man called TalJon was 
before ihe Southampton Quarter Scssmns m July last? — No 
Do you remcinb« a case m which Plumley had tAen a state- 
ment which the Recorder of Southampton refused to accept?— No 



Evidence for Prosecution. 

Detective-Sergeant Quinlan 

When you had taken the statement did you say to Camb that 
you had got to go down to see “The Chief”?—! told him that the 
facts would have to be reported to the chief constable. 

On that, did you take the statement with you? — Yes. 

On that occasion was Plumley left with the prisoner? — He was. 

That is what I asked you, and you told me that it was the 
occasion when Plumley was sent to the cell where Camb was? — 
That is correct; it was my mistake. 

Detective-Sergeant Herbert Gibbons, sworn, examined by Mr. 
Roberts — I am a detective-sergeant in the Southampton Borough 
Police Force, and on 25th October last I was acting as inspector at 
police headquarters. About 6.30 I saw Camb. I said to him, “I 
have been discussing the situation and the evidence in this case 
with Sergeant Quinlan, and I understand that up to the present you 
deny having been to Miss Gibson’s cabin after one a.m. that morn- 
ing the i8m of October?” He said, “Yes.” I then said to him, 
“I am sure Sergeant Quinlan has made the position clear to you, 
and the implications of a flat denial in the face of evidence wriich 
is available cannot be lost on you,” and he said, in reply to that, 
“What do you mean?” I sai 4 “Let us review the circumstances 
and see what your position is. You have said that you did not 
see Miss Gibson after 11.30 p.m. on the night of lyth-iSth October, 
but that you went to her cabin at one a.m. and she was not there. 
If it can be proved conclusively that not only were you in the cabin 
at three a.m., but that she was there also, and evidence to show that 
Miss Gibson disappeared from that cabin while you were there, and 
there is scientific evidence that the disappearance of Miss Gibson 
was through the port-hole, you will realize the importance of a flat 
denial of your presence there. There are also scratch marks on 
your wrists which have a certain significance. You must realize 
that the time is fast approaching when a decision will have to be 
made regarding you. You are being given an opportunity to make 
any explanation you may care to do about this, and that explana- 
tion, so far, has been a categorical denial that you know anything 
about the disappearance of Miss Gibson. If we are in a position to 
show that you were the last person with Miss Gibson, and you were 
in her cabin at three o’clock in the morning, and that Miss Gibson 
disappeared while you were there, you may find that such a com- 
plete denial will be difficult to explain if later you are called upon to 
explain it.” He said, “Does that mean that I murdered her, and 
that I shall be charged with murder?” I said, “At this stage I 
cannot say whether you will be charged or not, but I am sure 



James Camb. 

UetectJTe-Scrgeaot Gibboat 

)oii Will realize this, that, pamculatly in the absence o£ a body, we 
ha\c to give particular care to any explanatioii which jou may 
put forwwd You may be able to give a reasonable explanation of 
the cause of her death and her disappearance. I£ you should Utcr 
deade to make such an explanaoon, acceptance of it will not be 
made easier bv a contmuation of die demals you have made up 
to now ” He said, 'You mean that Miss Gibson might have 
died from some cause other than bang murdered , she might have 
had a heart atuck, or something?” 1 said, ‘‘I am satisfied that you, 
and you alone, were with Atss Gibson m her cabin, and you are 
the only person who can give an explanation of her death and 
her disappearance In your own interests you must consider what 
I have told you It is for you to deade whether or not you want to 
make an caplanauan, and if you do you may teel that this is the 
appropnatc time to make it I am going to leave you with 
Sergeant Quinlan, but Ixfote 1 do that 1 wont to be sure that there 
» no doubt 10 your ttund of the ouraimsianccs m which you are 
placed" Ithen^^himwithScrgeantQuinlan 

Cross-examined by Mr Casswcu/— W here did you get the toior 
mation from that he had been to her cabin at one a m ?— I dis 
covered afterwards that 1 was nusuken in that 

Did you mean thcee am^— -In discussing it with Sergeant 
Quinlan I may have mistaken (he boatswain's evidence that he saw 
her at one a m , and I realized, after I bad spoken to Camb, t^t 
that was a mistake in the time 

When you had heard from Sergeant Quinlan what had 
happened, and his lack of success, did you make up your mmd 
as to the sort of conversation you Were going to have, with Camb? — 
No, I had no definite idea or the trend of my coaversaQon I Idt 
that in the circumstances the evidence,* as it was then known, 
should be reviewed to Camb, and I entered the room in which he 
was detained and reviewed it to him in the terms 1 have just 
given 

The reason tor that ivas that you wanted a statement from him? 
~I wanted to get at die truth 

kou put this m the third person, "If somebody was in the cabin, 
and vvas Inown to be m the cabta, and it was known that the 
lady disappeared while the lady was there it would ^ difficult 
for him to make an explanatjon”? — ^In my note I did at in the first 
^son I was speaking to Camb with the informanon that he was 
the person who had bem in the cabin at three a m 
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Evidence for Prosecution. 

Detectiv&5ergeant Gibbons 

There could be no doubt that he was the person you were 
thinking of? — ^No doubt whatever. 

Before the magistrates the only evidence you gave was that 
you confirmed what had been said to Sergeant Quinlan? — Yes. 

You did not give evidence about when he said, “You mean 
Miss Gibson might have died from some cause other than being 
murdered; she might have had a heart attack”?— No. 

At the time did you consider it very important? — ^Yes. 

Was Quinlan present when that was said? — ^Yes. 

And dien you said, “I am satisfied that you and you alone 
were with Miss Gibson in her cabin”.? — ^Yes. 

Do you agree that it is a right thing for a detective-constable to 
interrogate a man when a sergeant is present and is conducting an 
interrogation? — I do not know whether Sergeant Quinlan was 
conducting the interrogation, but I agree it would be his place to 
carry it out. 

When did you hear of this very important admission, that 
Mr. Plumley was reporting that die man had talked about 
struggling and clutching her round the throat? — ^At about 8.30 
on tne Sunday evening Plumley came to me and said that Camb 
had told him something, and I told him to record it. 

You did not think it right to give Camb the opportunity of 
saying whether he had said it or not? — I did not see Camb. 

Why did Plumley leave the force? — He resigned about six 
weeks ago. 

Was he given the opportunity of resigning? — As far as I know, 
yes. 

In fact, was it not indicated to him that if he did not resign 
other action might be taken? — have no knowledge of that at ^1. 

Minden Plumley, sworn, examined by Mr. Elam — ^Last October 
I was a detective-constable in the Southampton Borough Police 
Force, from which I resigned on 18th January last. On Sunday, 
26th October last, I saw the accused Camb. I took the document 
in which he gave formal consent for photographs and a blood test 
to be taken to him, and he signed it in my presence in a cell at 
police headquarters. He said, “I did not think it would be as 
serious as this. All I am worried about is my wife. I have not 
had any sleep since this dung happened. I can’t understand why 
the officer of the watch did not hear something. It was a hell of 
a splash when she hit the water. She struggled. I had my hands 
around her neck and when I was trying to pull them away she 
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James Camb 


JiLndcn Pluislcy 

ju-Jicbed me I nanicW and threw her out of the port hole ” I 
saw Sergeant GibV)ns and Sergeant Quinlan immediately after 
T>26 }ou sec Camb again on the following day, ayth October?— 
Yes, abuiit 8^5 aju I asked him if he had any objccuon to piing 
me a sample of his hair He said, “No There was some Hood on 
the sheets down dicrc That came from toy wnsts, did you find 
u?” 1 said, ‘'We found a blood stained sheet in the cabin which 
has been retained” Exhibit ay w sample of Camb’s hair which 
1 gaic to Sergeant Quinlan the same day 

Crors^amined by Mr CAssaniir-How arc you employed now? 
—I am not employed at the moment 

hot how long had you been iti die Southampton Police Force? 
— 5 ince 1941 

Had you police ctpencacc before that?— No 
For how long had you been in the umlormcd branch?— For 
nearly 18 months 

Did you want to continue in the police {orce?-»No, circum 
stances arose, and f considered it to my advantage to resga iSrom 
the force 

I •uggest that sou were told that if you did not resign you would 
be ^smissed’— No, I was not told that. I handed m my reugiU' 
uon entirely of my own free will 

Whowasthe^efcoosuble^— Mr Box 
You hate given cndence of a statement made to you in the cell, 
when did you write it^— f made a report at once to the sergeant and 
he instructed me to put it into wntmg, which I did 

You must base regarded this as somewhat of a tnumph to hate 
secured so impor nt a sutcmoit? — I regarded it as unpoiunt. 

Experienced 'll ers had been talking to Camb most of the day, 
and the utmost v had been able to get from him was a statement 
saying that thi' tl had collapsed during sexual intercourse? — ^Yes 
And then ^ i say that, without any provocation or suggcsQoa 
from you, the i ^n talks aboui putting ms hands round her throaO 
and a struc^c y nog Qn>— Putting his nands round her neck- 

Struggltng g mg on, and scrat^s on his wrist when he tried to 
take them away —Yes 

Did you undersund that he had pushed a struggling woman 
through the potiholc?— No, his words were that he &ew her 
through tht porthole 

You remember being left with the prisoner after Sergeant 
Quinlan had taken the sutement away?— I rook the statement 
away 



Evidence for Prosecution. 

Minden Plumley 

- Quinlan has just told us he took it away? — I took it away. 

Was that the second statement or the first? — The first one. 

There were two statements? — ^Yes, it was typed twice because 
an error had been made in the first one. 

How far had you got in the first statement when you were 
stopped and told to start again on another sheet? — As far as I 
remember the words of the caution had been completed. 

You say it was you who took the statement away? — ^Yes, I took 
the statement away and handed it to the officer in charge of the 
investigation. 

Sergeant Quinlan said he took it away to show to the chief con- 
stable? — Not to my knowledge. 

Did Sergeant Quinlan leave you alone with Camb ? — He did on 
me occasion; I think it was on the Sunday evening. 

When that statement had been made, did you say this to Camb, 
“Look, you have made a statement, that is as far as we are con- 
cerned just now, but that was not the truth, was it?”? — I do not 
recollect having said that. 

Are you prepared to swear you did not say it? — ^Yes. 

Did he say, “I have given my statement and I have nothing 
else to add to it"? — I remember him having said that, but I do not 
remember him saying it at this time. 

Did you say to him, “This is off the record"? — No. 

Did you say to him, “You went there with one intention"? — 
No, i had no conversation whatever with him when I was alone 
witii him. 

Did you say, “She did not want to let you, and you struggled”? 
— No. 

Did you then say, “You probably strangled her unintentionally 
and that is when you panicked”.^ — I most definitely did not say 
that to hiin. 

Do you say you made no sort of suggestion to him whatever? — 
I made no suggestions to him whatever. I think I was with him 
alone only for a very few minutes. 

Did you say, “How the devil did it happen? Did you have 
your hands round her neck, or what"? — I dia not say that. 

Did you say, “How do you explain those scratches on your 
wrist; she must have struggled”? — I asked him on the boat to 
account for the scratches on his wrists, but I did not mention 
scratches to him after we arrived at 'police headquarters. 

' Did you have it in your mind that there was a struggle in that 
cabin? — I thought it might have happened. 
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llitldeii Plomlc; 

Did )ou dunk he rru^ht ha%c raped dui woman? — 1 did not 
consider that at the time 

Did )ou suggest that to anjbody?— No 

Did you know that in the Sunday Chromde of 26th October, 
>947. di«e was an aisemoa that this man itranclcd the woman 
in her caoin?--No, I did tait. 

I^d }Qa giic information to a press represenuose that the 
w si «od had been push^ throu^ the port* 

hoicr— iSo, I did not discuss the matter with any member or the 
press ' 


kou base told us that jou resigned from the force of sour own 
free wiU Was the^ef coosublc perfectly satisfied with your 
^ces as a ^hce officer?-! am not m a position to say, but he 
did not compfam to me 
Had he not?— No 

At Sou^pion Quarter Sessions last July did you put :a a state 
mem which >ou saad the ptisontr, Alfred Caller, bad made?-I did 
w" c'kJcocs that you had psen him 

bee^ drink before he made the uatement?-Ya 

Did JOU deny it?-.No 
la a pubic house ?—Ya 

itaSiCfltS-?ir "id prepare a 

noErcmo^f^ directed by ^ Recorder not to convict?—! do 
not rememba the summing up by the Recorder 

*fono?ffiitidtai;:;rurar^ 

thihk^w tMt somctong to do wuh ^our resagnatioa?— I do not 
IM the eo„,uh,e .,,_y 

was a scuffle and a poke 
o„rS £ nuns, and dsd that Office, 

shortly Ijcforc knocked about jourself 

“AU Nieht Cafft • ^ remember a scuffle ouuidc the 

foe sn„f »■!«»»- -tenced 
arreaed on '!** * wanted man who was 

for my services hv ^ wbch 1 was commended 

roy services by the Watch Committee of Southampton I 
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understand that the chief constable recommended me for com- 
mendation with regard to that matter. 

Did the man say you had assaulted him at the police station? — 
He made no accusations and pleaded guilty to the charges against 
him. 

Was there any occasion when property which had belonged to 
a prisoner was found in your locker, ana you had not entered it 
in the Property Record Book? — I know nothing whatever about 
that. 

Might it have happened? — It may have happened, but I have no 
recollecdon of it. 

Re-examined by Mr. Roberts — ^Was it in any way to do with this 
case the fact that you resigned? — ^Nothing whatever. 

Dr. Walter Eric Montgomery, sworn, examined by Mr. 
Roberts — I am a Ph.D. in the Faculty of Science of the University 
of London, a Fellow of the Linncan Society, and the senior Scientific 
Officer at the Metropolitan Laboratory at Hendon. On 27th 
October last I received from Detective-Sergeant Quinlan the follow- 
ing articles from Cabin 126 : the top and bottom pillows, counter- 
pane, top and bottom sheets, a hair, fibres from the port-hole, lip- 
stick, powder puff, boot polish, a hair brush labelled Miss Gibson, a 
sample of blood and three samples of hair labelled as taken from 
James Camb. 

What did you find"on the top and bottom pillows? — On the top 
pillow were brownish stains which in my opinion were tea stains. 
On the bottom pillow were traces of lipstick, and perspiration. 

And on the counterpane? — ^That bears brown stains of a similar 
material to the brown boot polish. I found no other stains. 

Now the sheets; take the top sheet first? — ^The top sheet bears 
human blood of group “O.” There are holes where I cut the spots 
from. They are about i8 and 30 inches from the end of the sheet. 

How many human blood groups are there? — Four in this 
classification, the most common being “O” and “A.” 

On the bottom sheet did you find anything? — ^Two small human 
bloodstains, but they were too small to determine the group. There 
are other stains present. On the top sheet there was a brown stain 
similar to brown boot polish; and black streaks are also present, but 
I was unable to determine their nature. On the bottom sheet there 
was a yellow stain, the nature of which I could not determine. 

From the sample of blood from the prisoner Camb, can you 
say what group his blood belongs to? — Group “A.” 
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James Camb 

Dr W E. Montpimery 

Therefore the blood found on the top sheet could not have been 
his? — No 

You were given a human hair which was found m the cabin ai 
Tj^ Vf n from the bed, was that similar to hairs on the hair brush 
marked as coming from Miss Gibson? — Yes 

What did the fibres, tnaikcd as having been recovered from 
the porthole in Cabin ia6, resemble?— There were a large number 
of fibres, and 1 iwlated two which were fragments of feather 
similar to the feather stuffing of the piUows 

Were either of the pillows torn? — No, but it is common exper- 
ience that feathers do work out from any container, tick, or the 
like 

Cross-exarmned by Mr CASswEiL—The top pillow had tea stains 
and the bottom pillow bad traces of bpsock^ — Yes 

And the counte^ne looked as if Mut Gibson had been cleaning 
her shoes on it^— They were brown boot polish stains I compared 
It only m regard to colour 

What size were the two bloodstains on the top sheet?— Each 
about the uze of a sapence 

You removed all traces of blood irom that sheet?— As far as 
1 remember I removed it all 

Did you take any sample from that part which is marked with 
a circle with red chalk, j ?— No 

Did you take any sample from those also marked 2 and €?— 
No 

Can you sec a spot marked i on Exhibit i^ ihe bottom thcet?— 
Yes 

Did you take a sample there? — ^Yes, it was human blood but 
unidentihable 

Would I be nght in saying that what you did find were very 
small spotsP—Ycs, in the case ol this sheet 

Not having sunk throu^ to any extent? — ^There was not 
blood to appear on the other side of the doth 

There were no stains of any significance on the counterpane? — 
There were brown stains whtu I considered similar to the brown 
boot polish 

You were handed human haus taken from the accused? — ^Yes 

Did you find anythmg smular to them on cither of the olha 

exhibits?— No 

Did you form any opinioo as to whether the hair given » you 
as coming from the bed had come out naturally? — ^No, the hau was 
incomplete and I was unable to say how it hiul come out, 
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Dr. W. E. Montgomery 

The fibres could have come from any similar pillows? — Yes. 

What about the other stuff? — ^Thcre was a fragment of wood 
which I did not identify further; there were some red jute fibres; 
there were some dark blue wool fibres; also some colourless cotton 
fibres. 

You would not be surprised to, find that stuff in any bedroom, 
would, you? — No. 

Re-examined by Mr. Roberts — How many spots of blood were 
on the top sheet? — I removed two, each about the size of a sixpence. 

And on the bottom sheet? — ^Two, very similar to those on the 
top sheet. 

Senior Commander Phtl Macoonell, sworn, examined by Mr. 
Elam — I am Senior Commander of the Medical Service of the 
Women’s Auxiliary Territorial Service, and produce the file relating 
to Miss Gibson, No. W/315227. I also produce Exhibit 30, an 
Army form called W/3149. It is signed on the first page by Eileen 
Gibson, and on the last page by Ruth M. Haslam. 

Is there any record or any medical treatment ever having been 
afforded to Eileen Gibson while she was in the Service in 1046? — 
No. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Casswell — ^You are the officer in charge 
of records? — ^No, 1 am in charge of a division of records. All the 
documents of auidiaries are kept there. 

Her documents show that at one period of her career in the 
A.T.S. she was going round with entertainment troupes? — ^Yes. 

Are you sure that in December, 1946, and July, 1946, she did 
not receive treatment? — ^Yes; I am satisfied from the documents 
that she did not. 

That file does not deal entirely with medical matters? — ^No, it 
deals with all documents relating to the Service. 

Lance-Corporal Audrey May Puttock, sworn, examined by Mr. 
Elam — I am a lance-corporal in the A.T.S. stationed at the War 
Office Holding and Drafting Unit, North Mimms, near Hatfield. 
I have been in the A.T.S. for over six years, five years of that as 
a medical orderly. This unit is for members of the A.T.S. going 
or coming back from overseas. They all pass through the camp, 
and while they are there they have medical examinations, inocula- 
tions, and vaccinations if they require them. I was a permanent 
medical orderly at that camp. 

G 
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[^ce-Corporal A. Puttock 

Was this documtnt. Army Form W/3149, signed by Eileen 

Gibsoa, as the person examined, in jour presence? — ^Yes 

On the last page ts the signature, Ruth M Haslam Was 
Captain Haslam there at that tunc?— Yes 

She would take the medical examination at that place?— Yes 

Cross-examined by Mr CASswtLt^ln the summer of 194^ was 
a unit of A T S , London District, suooned at Sloanc Court, West? 
—The unit had moved from somewhere in London, but 1 do not 
know very much about it 

Dr Rtrm Mawo'^ sworn, examined by Mr Eiam— I am 

a qualified medical pracuQoncr, and served in the Royal Array 
Medical Corps from May, 1945, until August, 1^7, first as a 
lieutenant and subsequently as a captain From 20th fanuary until 
August, 1^7, I was sutioncd at the War Office Drafting and 
HoldiDg Unit of the A at North Mimms Camp, near Hatfield 
1 recognize my agaature on Exhibit 30, Army Form W/3149 On 
loth February, 1947, at North Mimms Camp I cxaminoa No 
W/'3iS337 Private ueen Isabella Ronnie Gibson Her previous 
illness wduded the removal of her ton^s at the age of 11 

Was there aovihing at all the matter with he^— According to 
her form the only thing 1 found wrong w)ih her was that she had 
an old infecQaa of the right ear, and 1 nonced that the drum was 
scarred, it bad last discharged three weeks before, and I noticed 
that her heating was impaired She had had a recent cold, but her 
general physical condiaon was good 

Did you deal with the cold? — I noticed that she was a bit 
wheezy, but there was nothing of significance in that 

What are "scattered abiilae'*?— When I listened to her breathing 
I noticed that there were slight souths, sibiUa, which indicated that 
she had slight bronchitis 

What do the letters "N-A^ ” on the form mean?— Nothing 
abnormal discovered 

Excepting for her o'" ear and the sbght cold, was there any 
thiM else wrong with \ -»• —No 

To what condusic-i djJ you come as to her general fitness for 
service?—! put her down as AW/i/nonuopical, that is to say, 
her general condiQoa was fit, apart uom the car condtuon for which 
reison I made her non tropica] 

Cross-examined by Mr Casswxxx — For what reason were you 
«amimng her? — As far as 1 know ux this case she was bang trans- 
ferred to the Army Reserve 
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Is there anything on the form which shows that? — ^No. 

There is nothing which sets out exactly why this form was 
completed? — ^No. 

How many examinations would you carry out in a day? — Any- 
thing up to ten. 

You cannot remember this incident? — No. 

Before you make such a report do you have any sort of medical 
history sheet before you? — ^Usually one docs, but I cannot say 
whether I had one in this case. 

So, if there was not one before you, you would only have her 
word to rely on as to her medical history in the Service;* — That is 
so. 

Supposing you had had reported to you that at the beginning of 
July, 1946, sne had had a sort of seizure which lasted for a con- 
siderable time, would you have examined her carefully about that? 
— ^Yes, but I should have examined her much in the same way as 
I in fact did. 

I suggest you would have examined her still more thoroughly ? — 
That is jwssible. 

And if, in addidon to that, she had told you that in the Decem- 
ber previously she had had a seizure while travelling in Wales 
whior had lasted more than half an hour, would you have thought 
that something which you ought to look into? — It would rather 
depend on what kind of a seizure it was. 

You would have wanted to look at the full account of it? — ^Yes. 

Her documents, a Service and Casualty Form from ist February, 
1947, to 6th February, 1947, shows that she was admitted to Broad 
Sheen Hospital, Liverpool, on the 1st and discharged on the 6th? 
— ^Yes, but it docs not give the reason why she was in hospital. 

That was just a fortnight before you examined her?— Yes. 

That does not show upon this report at all ? — ^No. 

I have got another one, “Sick at Home, w.e.f., 9th April, 1945, 
and rejoined 14/4/45’’?— Yes. 

I find from the medical sheet that at Liverpool on 25th January, 
1945, there is a note of her being “scarred on the neck from 
poultice” — on the right side of the neck? — I do not remember seeing 
these statements at the time I examined her in February, 1947. 

By Mr. Justice Hilbery — ^Is there anything in those previous 
records which would have caused to modify your opinion about 
the health of that yoimg woman when you examined her in 
February, 1947?— No, 
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Dr Ruth hi HuUm 

Crosi-fxaminaiton continutd—^aa record that she was suficnnj? 
from a recent cold, and had a wheeziness Was that somcAin;? 
which was subjective, or was tt something she told >ou?~If I put 
It down It was something I discovered myself, whether she told me 
or not I cannot sav 

\qu heard the whetziness and you thought it was due to a 
recent cold ^ — Y cs 

Re-cxamined by Mr Roiertv— The last entry put to jou was 
29th /anuarj, 19^5, a scald from a poultice on the nght sioc of the 
neck That might indicate that it was treatment for a boil, or 
something like that?— Yes 

It appears to be a Medical Examination Record and History 
Sheet giving particulars of her birth and so on?— Yes 

And m the additional notes there is this reference to the scar on 
the nght side of the neck, which is attributed to a scalding poultice, 
and the tonal operaaon at the age of ti is set down, and a desenp- 
nein of her teeth, and so on?— Y« 

It appeats that she was suk at home from jlh to 14th Apnl, 

L a matter of great imporunce?— No 

when you saw her on r9ih Februauy, after her discharge 00 the 
odi, she was suffering from the seasonal effecu, that we ate all so 
wd! acquaint^ with, of an English winter, having a cold and 


hfis Elun ViCToau GiasoN, sworn, examined by Mr Rostm 
— rou arc the mother of EUcen Gibson?— Yes, I am I am very 

proud to be the mother of Eileen Gibson 

old'— daughter was ai years and four months 

'he whole of her hfc how was her 
types of EngUsh 

womanhood ph>s.caUy mentally and morally 

“V trouble unth her on account of her hcalth?- 
Only h« nght ear. she had an infccaoa there 
vour Auxiliary Ternlonal Service show, 

^ou, ,‘ow wfbS 

^ South Abica together on the Camanoit 
Did you rejom your husband ihere>— Y«, at Durban 
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Arid did your daughter endeavour to continue her theatrical 
career on which her hopes were centred? — ^Yes, she had a letter of 
introduction for that purpose. 

Where did you live? — In Durban first. 

Did your daughter leave you from time to time for professional 
work? — After a fortnight in Durban I took her up country to 
Johannesburg. 

She did take part in two theatrical productions there? — ^Yes, 
“The Silver Cord" and “Golden Boy.” 

During her time in South' Africa did you see any traces of ill 
health in her? — None whatever; her health was excellent. 

When did you last see her? — ^When she came down to Durban, 
the day before she left on the boat for England. It would be yth 
October; she went by air from Durban to Cape Town. I did not 
go with her. 

When you last saw her was she a healthy young woman? — Yes, 
perfect. 

How was she in spirits? — She was very healthy, and very happy 
at going home to England. 

Look at exhibit, the yellow army form Exhibit 30, and say if that 
is your daughter’s signature? — ^Yes. 

How did your daughter wear her nails? — She let them grow 
rather pointed. 

Did you notice that in South Africa? — Yes, and my sons noticed 
that she let her nails grow longer than usual. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Casswell — Y our daughter was called up 
when she was 17, and had to register for National Service? — ^Yes. 

She became a probationer nurse at Walton Hospital, Liverpool, 
but was dissatisfied with that and left after being there about 
fourlnaonths ?— Yes. 

Did she then report to the Labour Exchange and subsequently 
join Ae Women’s Auxiliary Territorial Service? — ^Yes, the Special 
Intelligence Branch. 

Was she then posted to the branch at the War Office? — ^Yes. 

How much did you see of her in 1945? — ^I saw her when she 
came home on leave, and I also saw a good deal of her when I 
stayed down at Frogmore. 

I suggest that you were parted from her most of the time she was 
in the Service? — ^No. In 1945 she came home from time to time. 

The first idea was that she was going to India, but the draft 
was cancelled and she went to Chester? — ^Yes. 



James Camb 

Ellen V Gilwon 

Did she come to see >ou much?-ycj, at Rock FcrTr she 
would come home for week cadi 

For how lon^ did that last?— About two or three months 
while was bang transfened to the Theatrical Corps Se rvice^ 
Although onnnaliy you had not betm 'cry keen you agre^ 
she should transfer and go in for that kind or work? — ^les, she 
pleaded with me to let her go 

Did she then go out to Germany for about two months? — Yes. 

Did \ou hear from her when she was there?— Yet, regularly 
Did lou hear anything about her having an alTair wi^ an 
RASC dnier?— I did not know what he was, but she knew 
sooicbodv by the name of Pierre 

She was really keen on him?—! do not think she was really 
keen on anybody, she was not particularly interested in men or 
marriage, she had one interest in life, and that was a theatncal 
career 

She also travelled around England » good deal with the 
Theatncal Section of the A T S ?— Yes 

la July 1546, did \ou hear of her having an illness while she 
was stil was in die corps?— 1 know she had a sepoc band, which 
was burnt with an elecuic uon, that is the only illness that 1 know 
of 

You did not hear that she was taken ill suddenly >n July when 
she was at Sloane Court, We$t>— Mo, 1 was m Persia then 

Then again in December, 1946, did you hear that she had been 
taken ill’— Never 

She never said anyihiog to you about this?— No, the only 
trouble she had was her hand and her car She was m the nuhiary 
hospital in Alderhay with her car 

Did your son go out to South Afnca with you? — No, toy so® 
went to the Persian Gulf and joined me later ui South Africa 
During that >ovage die went with you ? — Yes 
You say she was in very good health? — She was in perfect 
hedth, she joined m all the games > 

Did she ever have any injections ? — 1 never knew of her having 
^y iii]ection5, but as she was going to England 1 advised her to 
have injections to avert colds because die was rather susceptible to 
a common cold which left a little catarrh 

Did you know if she had had any iniccuons at all? — ^No, but I 
understood she would have some when she got to England A lot 
of people have them when they come home from the tropics 
When did you arnvc in South Afcca?— I think 12th March 
loa 
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How long was your daughter with you in Durban? — ^About a 
fortnight. 

Did you take her up to Johannesburg.? — ^Ycs. 

Was she there ia a theatrical company run by a Mr. Gilbert? — 
No, there was no company run by Mr. Gilbert. She was in Johan- 
nesburg in the “Reps,” in “The Silver Cord.” Mr. Gilbert ran a 
little show in imitation of Tommy Handley at Broadcasting House, 
Johannesburg, and she met him Acre. They were a different class 
of people from us. 

You mean that Mr. Gilbert and his associates were a different 
class of people?— Yes. I advised her to take a rc&esher course in 
her shorthand, to have a regular job, and to stay in repertory as a 
diversion, and she said, “Yes, mother, I will.” 

You took her to Johannesburg after about a fortnight in 
Durban. Did she return to Durban? — ^No; she had a good 
singing teacher in a Mrs. Taylor at Johannesburg and so she stayed 
there, but after a while she could not continue with her singing 
lessons. 

Was not that because it hurt her throat? — ^No, she said she 
would have to give up her singing lessons because she had not 
got the time to practise. 

When you had taken her to Johannesburg you yourself went 
back to Durban ?~Yes, it would be early April, 1947. 

She was in Johannesburg continually until October? — Yes, 
except for three days when she came back to Durban with me 
for a change. 

How often did you see her in Johannesburg? — went up there 
in June for a month. 

What was she acting in then? — “The Silver Cord”i it was 
during June, I think from about 6th to 13th June, and it finished 
on her 21st birthday. 

What did she do after that? — She came down with me for a 
few days, and then went back to Johannesburg. 

Ana the last play she was in was being produced by hir. Gilbert? 
— Yes, the only play he ever produced. 

You do not seem to be very friendly with Mr. Gilbert? — ^No. 
She was working for Mr. Gilbert in the preparation of iHs play. 
She worked very hard. She was a very conscientious type. There 
'was a shop in Johannesburg which supplied the dresses and 
costumes, and they said, “The young lady that wears these dresses 
can keep them,” but instead of that Mr. Henry Gilbert sold th em ; 
not that she wanted them, but it was just the principle of Ac thing 
which was not nice. She said to me, “MoAer, Henry has turned 
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Mrs, EUca V Gihioa ^ around her, 

“d“h!l^’d"“n>= way h. madf™ about on the sURt. he .. most 

"was a Dt Sthoub?-Y«, she ss S doctor of mcdsoac, 
she IS casoalty officer at the lohaimesbutB Hosplld 

She befriended , out daughter, did sbenotf-Nevtt 

Did tou know that your daughter went to Dr Sffioub tot 
adweei-My daughter would go to a consultant for adiice, not 

“ Do “ow dia. she consulted Dr Schoubf-l am s^ ffi= 
neie, id M, daughter would consult me if she wl*ed for 
advice, she had a very poor omnioo of Dr Schoub, she ^ , 
u a bu of a quack ‘-^he W a very poor opimon of Henry 

Gilbert, his wife, and theu associatci 

Do you know that she consulted Dr Schoub on the gt 

preenaney?— My daughter was not pregnant 

Did you know iour daughtet was going about S 

u, lobaineibutgl-I know my daughtet was not E»»S “““ 
lohannesburg with mca, because she told me every^g and I kn 
she was not interested m men, her career was her me. 

Can you ciplain the contracepuve which 

cabin? ^lou know umsersity students and others often carry 

about with them, that is noibng to go by 
Why do they buy them?— To avoid pregnancy 
You would avoid pregnancy by never having •* 

man, would you not?— My daughter was a very 
and It was not until she got into touch with this man uuocrt 
his wife that anything questionable about her character com 
suggested Her fneods wac lawyers like yourself m Johann 
burg honourable men Ask them about her character 

Did she ever tell you that she bad a contraccpti'e in her pofr 
session? — ^No, she told me practically everything — well — she told m 
everything , 

Did Sie tell you about a man named Mike Abel?— Yes, me 
did She said to me, “Mother, 1 thmk he is a real gangster « 
had to play the part of a gangster on die stage 

Did she tell you that on one occasion she had kicked hun on c 
shms^ That she had kissed him. and then had kicked him on the 
shins?— That is just Mike Abel’s talk 

You would not belioe it, would you?— Nor would vou if you 
had known my daughter She said tnat Abel was a reJ g^gsto^f 
and she said that both wives were jealous and were squabbling 
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Why were they jealous? — Because she was a good woman, and 
they were a pack of crooks. 

Why would that make the wives jealous? — She was very 
attractive. 

Do you mean that she was going about with the husbands in a 
way that they objected to? — ^No, she did not go about with them; 
you cannot make out that my daughter was something that she was 
not. 

Did she go about quite a lot with Mike Abel? — No, she did ' 
not; she did not know him until she met him in this play. They 
were rehearsing together. My sons were in Johannesburg at the 
time when they were rehearsing. 

How long were they rehearsing? — I think about five weeks. 

And all that time, at any rate, she was in touch with Mr. Gilbert 
and his wife. Dr. Schoub? — ^Yes. 

What was she earning about that time? — I think about three 
miineas a week, but I sent her money, and so did her father and 
brother. I sent her about £iq altogether. 

Did she complain that she was hard up?— No, never; that is not 
true. I took ^^50 up to her in June for her birthday on the 13th. 

Did you hear the name of Charles Brown at Johannesburg? — 
No. 

Or a furrier named Braun or Brahms? — No. 

John Davies or Aubrey Schneider ? — ^No. 

I suggest that the latter was the man who provided the dresses 
for the pi ay? — I know that she bought a lot or her own dresses. 

Did you hear the name of Charles Sventonski? — ^Yes, she knew 
him about a fortnight. I met him in Durban. 

Did you know that he sent her flowers every night and took 
her away from ,the theatre every night? — No, I was not there 
at the time. 

Did she introduce him to you as her boy friend? — No, she 
introduced him to me as the man who was interested in her 
career. 

Was he the proprietor of a club in Nairobi? — ^Yes. 

How long were you there in Johannesburg? — About a month. 

Were you there on the first night of the performance.? — No, I 
had no time. 

Were you not there at any time during the performances? — No. 

Were you there at the rehearsals? — ^No, her brothers were. 

How long did it run? — About two weeks. 

That was “Golden Boy”? — ^Yes. 

And then it was going to move on to Pretoria? — ^Yes. 
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Mis. Ellen V Gibson 

Did she suddenly decide not to go on widi it, but to ttt|nn to 
Enghnd?-She said she could not stand the attitude of He^ 
Gilbert and the rest of bis assoaates. it was not an excuse, she urn 

bacL » Engjandf-^he lud » 
introduction to the management at the Afahey Theatre and to some 
{ncndsofSventonski a letter o£ introduction 

Have \ou seen any of these introductions smcc she di“pp«r“r 
—No I saw them m her bag before she left I think Sergean 
Quinlan has them . , 

When you uavelled out to Durban did you travel fusKlas i 
No, It was an emigrant ship, it was all one class 

That nas m Febiuary, 1947, and )Out daughter returned in 
October, 1947’ — Yes 

And she uavelled first-class Who paid for her fare!* 
Sientonski . . , ^ 

Did he also subscribe something bkc £350 which went into her 
banking account?— Yes 

Was not aU he had given her something like suppose 

^Vby should he do that?— He was interested in her caretf 


Did you approve 


of her receiving £500 from a man she bad oriy 
luiown a snori umc?— It was a business proposiuon, he wa* a 
successful man, whatever he supported seemed to w ’ ,j 

was said to be very lucky in his business ailairs My daughter sa 
to me, “He is very invofved in his business matters, and 1 am 'cry 
involved in my career ’ He was ready to back her m her career as 
a business proposition 1 xr 

Had he ever been in England as far as you know?— rvot a 
far as 1 know . c 1 1, 

What makes you think he had any influence with * 
theatneal arcles?— Because be knew a lot of people, and he ga 
her a letter of introduction 
, Where is the Abbey Theatre? — In Dubbn 

You say you see nothing wrong in your daughter 
/500 from a man she had only known a short tune?— She $ai 
^ would very soon pay him back. She was a hard working, 
consaenoous gul, and she was hoping to become successful in her 
career 

Do you know she was telling everybody she was 
No I am a muse, and we were very dose fnends, my daughter 
and I, wc had no secrets from one another I said, “You are 
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quite sure about this man?” and she said, “Mother, you can rely 
on me.” 

Was she very highly strung, very emotional? — ^No, she was 
very calm, very controlled, with dignity and poise — a lot more 
than J have. 

A girl liable to create scenes without the slightest provocation? 
—Never. That is definitely an invention, like the other invention 
about her being pregnant. 

Due to asthmatic attacks? — ^No, she had no asthmatic attacks; 
she was never treated for asthma in her life. 

Did you hear that she kicked Mike Abel on the shins? — ^He 
evidently dejserved it. She had said, “They are rotters.” 

And then after kicking him, suddenly threw her arms around 
his neck and kissed him? — am sure she did not do that. 

Did you know that she was asking Mike Abel for J[poo to help 
,hcr back to England? — No, that is not true. My daughter had 
too much pride for that. 

Did you know that she was drinking heavily, among other 
things, vodka?— No, she would not dnnk vodka. 

Nothing I might put against your daughter would you believe 
for a single moment? — No, that is so. 

You would not accept anything I suggest? — No, one's character 
does not change in a fortnight after twenty-one years. 

You did not see her in Germany, or when travelling through 
England, and you did not see her the whole time she was in 
Johannesburg? — ^Yes, I did. I was with her for thirty days in 
Johannesburg; we stayed at the W.Y.C.A. place together. 

Have you known her to have a hoarse, hacking cough? — No, 
she might have had a little bit of catarrh with a cold, that is all; 
and that is what I advised her to have injections for, the prevention 
of catarrh. 

Was it worse in Durban?— No. Durban is relaxing, but she 
was in perfect health when she was there. 

Did you know that there were times when she had trouble 
with her left arm?— No, I know at times she had heavy trucks 
to load and unload in her Army career, and she had nothing wrong 
with her arms. 

Do you remember being inttoduced to that man called Mike 
Abel by your daughter? — -No, I did not see Mike Abel. 

If he says that on the opening night at the Standard Theatre, 
Johannesburg, he was introduced to somebody she said was her 
mother, it would not be you? — ^No, not at all; it was not so, she 
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Mn. Eilea V Gibson _ 

Did she suddolly dradn not to go on wilh It, “ 

Engltndf-Shc said the could not stand the attitude of Hemj 
Gitot and the rest o( his astocialci. It was not an eacuse, she was 

nf^d&ldrgo hath .o E»5|»d,-Sh= M » 
inttodunton to the inanagenieDt at the Abbey Thcatie and to some 
friends of SsentonsL a letter of totrodtiction 

Have sou seen any of these inttodtictloni stntc she disappeaiedf 

-No I saw them in her bag before she left I think Sergeant 

O iiinl an has them . r . i.,,3 

When )ou trahcUcd out to Dtuban did )OM travel hfst-dassf 

No, It was an emigrant ship. It was all one dais 

That tvas in February. 1947. and >our daughter returned m 
October, 1947’— Yes . r„,>_ 

And she tiaielled Ststelass Who paid for her faicf 
Ssentonski . . , . 

Did he also lubsenbe something hke feo which went into bet 
banking account’— y« , . » t 

Was not all he had given her something like I suppo 

” Why should he do that’— He was interested in her 
Did lou approve of her rccavmg /500 from a man she tiaa 
known a short tune?— It was a business ptopouQon, he . . 
successful man, wbateier he supported seemed to K t/t 

was said to be very lucky id his business affairs My daughter 
to me, “He is very involved m his business matters, and I am ve^ 
involved in my career ’ He vwas ready to back her in her career 
a busmess pioposmon x? , 

Had he ever been »n England as far as you know? No 
far as I know , c j ^ 

What makes you think be had any influence with En^ 
theatneal circles? — Because be knew a lot of people, and be ga 
her a letter of introductioQ 
, Where is the Abbey Theatre? — In Dublin 

You say )ou see nothing wrong in your daught« a«ep^B 
/500 from a man she had only k^wn a short ame?-p>ne 
she would very soon pay him back She was a 
consaendous gul, and she was bopmg to become successful m » 
career P 

Do you know she was tcUmg everybody she was 
No I am a nurse, and wc were very close friends, my^^^ugn 
and I, we had no secrets from one another I said. You arc 



Evidence for Prosecution. 

Mrs. EUcii V, Gibson 

<imtc swe about this man?” and she said, “Mother, you can rdv 
on me. ■’ 

Was she very highly strung, very emotional.?— No, she was 

Siw'"' .-‘h dignity and poise-a lot mor^ 

A girl Ikble to create scenes -without the slightest provocation = 

Never. That is definitely an invention, like the other invention 
about her being pregnant. nivcauon 

Due to asthmatic attacks?-No, she had no asthmatic attacks- 
she was never treated for asthma in her life. atscLs, 

Did you hear that she kicked Mike Abel on the sluns?-W. 
cvidcndy deserved it. She had said, “They are rotters.” ‘ “ 

And then after kicking him, suddenly threw her ’arms arounrt 
his neck and kissed him.? — I am sure she did not do that. ° 

Did you know that she svas asking Mike Abel for /200 tn 5, i 

Nothing I might put against your daughter would you beliV.. 
for a single moment?— No, that is so. ^ 

You would not accept anything I suggest?-No, one’s charan^r 
does not change m a fortnight after twenty-one years. 

You did not see her in Germany, or when travelJinff throimK 
England, and did not see her the whole time s^ was In 
Johannesburg?— Yes, I did. I was with her for thirty davs 
Joh^ncsburg; we stayed at the W.Y.C.A. place togethL ^ 
Have you known her to have a hoarse, hacking^ cough?— Nn 
she imght have had a little bit of catarrh with a cold, that is ^n’ 

^ injections for, the prevention 

Was it worse in Durban?— No. Durban is relaxing but- .K 
was m perfect health when she was there. 

■ when she had tronKU 

wtK her left W-No. J know nt dmer she hod havy 

her ^m in her Array career, and she had nothing wrong 

Do you remember being introduced to that man caUed Mike. 
Abel by your daughter? — No, I did not see Mike Abel. 

T snys that on the opening night at the Standard Theatre 

joh^esburg, he was introduced to somebody she said was her 
mother, it would not be you.?— No, not at all; it was not so she 
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was very uuthful 1 was working at the Umc My husband was 
there and my two boys on the opening night, but not me 


Bv Mr Justice Hilbert— Which play was this you were 
nng to?— Golden Boy ” During “Tlic Silver Cord” I was there 
every night That was m June 

Cross examination conhnued~-Did you meet Mike Abel at 
—Not at any time She said, “He is playing the part ot a 
eancster, and I think he is a real gangster ” , , r .u 

Did you know that she told Klike Abel that you and her father 
had been killed by Va bombs?— It sounds like the allegation ot a 
eanestcr . i. .l. 

And that her two brothers had been lulled on service with the 
Navy?— No, that looks bkc the invcnuon of a gangster 

Do you think it is possible that in the umc she was at Johannes- 
burg she may have deteriorated? — 1 do not. 


Mr Roberts— I do not want to object to anvihing, m a tnal of 
this importance, which the defence reasonably do, but, in the 
interests of tune, I submit that this attack which is being made on 
the character of this dead girl has nM the slightest relevance to the 
issue which the jury have to try I can see some posable rdcvanm 
in the state of her health but how an attempt to blacken the 
character of this girl who is dead and cannot answer for herselt, 
can be relevant to any issue which the jury have to try I fail » 
and therefore I respectfully submit (although 1 do it with the 
utmost reluctance) tnat these questions arc not admisable, as not 
going to any issue before tbc jury 


Mr Casswell— It is suggested here that this was a rape which 
took place on the mghi of 17 i8th October 

Mr Justice Hiuery— Anempted rape was what was suggested 
m the opening 


Mr Casswell— That this girl would not willingly have rccavcd 
this steward into her cabin is the suggestion, and uicrefore I submt 
that It IS highly relevant to see if she was inclined to be over friendly 
with men 


Mr Justice Hilbert— 1 do not know There are cases in the 
books which show that a prostitute can be rapied I suppose there 
IS a possible relevance It must go on In such matters 1 am m 
the hands of counsel 



Evidence for Prosecution. 

Mrs. Ellen V. Gibson 

The Witness — In her dealings with men she spoke to them as 
man to man, but she did not go farther; she was a very honourable 
girl. 

Re-examined by Mr. Roberts — ^You said you were working at 
the dme.^—Yes, I was a night sister at a nursing home in Durban. 

It has also been said that your daughter was short of money, 
and you told us you took ,^50 to her for her birthday. What other 
money did she have; she was making something by her work on 
the stage.?— Yes, she had been getdng a month at an electric 
store in Johannesburg. 

Had she other money.? — Her brother gave her ,^25 which he 
posted to her. 

You or your husband would always supply her with all her 
reasonable needs, would you not.? — ^Yes, I always put money in 
her letters every time I wrote to her. 

Dr. Robert Donald Teare, sworn, examined by Mr. Roberts— 
I am a registered medical praedtioner, M.B., M.R.C.P., and 
assistant pathologist and lecturer in forensic medicine at St. George’s 
Hospital, London, and I practise in Harley Street. I am also 
special pathologist to the London County Council. 

In case of death by strangulation would there be likely to be 
any discharge of blood from the victim? — ^Ycs. It sometimes 
occurs as a result of the tongue being forced against or between the 
teeth; it sometimes occurs as the result of scratch marks by the 
victim in attempts to release herself or himself; it sometimes occurs 
as part of the general picture of death from asphyxia which is 
characterized by small haemorrhages in the more deUcate linings 
of the body, the gums, the back of the throat, the lungs, the 
lining of the nose, and occasionally the ears. 

That would mean that there would be some free blood released 
from those parts of the body, or some of them? — Yes. 

If the throat is firmly clasped between the fingers how long a 
period would elapse before unconsciousness supervened? — It would 
be only a matter of a few seconds; probably not more than fifteen 
seconds. 

And how soon, if the same pressure was maintained, would the 
victim die from suffocation? — ^Probably within a minute. 

What would be the probable release of blood as you have 
previously described in death from suffocation? — If by suffocation 
you mean the blockage of the external air passages, then do you 
mean by a pillow, or by strangulation? 
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was very truthful I was workiag at the time My husband was 
there and my two boys on the opcnuig night, but not me 


By Mr Tusticb HiLEtav— Which play was this you were rdcr 
nng to?— ‘ Golden Boy During “The Silver Cord 1 was there 
every night That vv as in June 

Cross examinaitan conttnued — Did you meet Mike Abel at 
—Not at any time She said, “He u playing the part oi a 
eangstcr, and I think he is a real gangster ” , , r l 

Did you know that she told Mike Abel that you and her father 
had been killed by Va bombs?— It sounds like the allegation ot a 

Sid that her two brothers had been killed on service with the 
Navy?— No that lool $ like the mvenuon of a gangster 

Do you dunk it is posable that m the time she was at Johannes- 
burg she may have detenorated? — 1 do not. 


Mr Roberts — 1 do not want to object to anvthing, in a trial of 
this importance, which the defence reasonably do, but, in the 
interests of ome, 1 submit that this attack which is being made on 
the character of this dead girl has not the slightest relevance to the 
issue which the jury have to try I can sec seme posable rdevaiw 
in the state of her health, but how an attempt to blaekM the 
character of this girl who is dead and cannot answer for bcrseit, 
can be relevant to any issue which the jury have to try 1 fail w 
and therefore I rcswctfully submit (although 1 do it with the 
utmost rcIuctaiKc) that these questions arc not admissible, as not 
going to any issue before the jury 


Mr CuswEii— It IS suggested here that this was a rape which 
took place on the night of 17 i8ih Octe^r 

Mr Justice Hilseby— Attempted rape was what was suggested 
in the opening 


Mr Casswell— T hat this gul would not willingly have rccaved 
this steward into her cabin u the suggestion, and therefore I subimt 
that It IS highly relevant to see if ^e was iticlmed to be over friendly 
with men 


Mr Justice Hiueby— I do not know There are cases in the 
books which show that a prostitute can be rapicd I suppose there 
is a possible relevance. It must go on In such matters I am m 
the hands of counsel 



Evidence ■ for Prosecution. 

Jln. Elic« V. Gibson 

Thr WOTESS-In her dealings with men she spoke to as 
inJto man, but she did not go farther; she was a very honourable 

girl.. 


Re-examined by hfr, Roberts— You said you were working at 
the time?-Yes, I was a night sister at a nursing home m Durban. 

It has also been said that your daughter was short of money, 
and you told us you took /50 to her for her birthday. What other 
money did she have; she was making something by her work on 
the stage?-Yes, she had been getting a month at an electric 
store in Johannesburg. 

Had she other money.^—Hcr brother gave her wliich he 
posted to her. 

You or your husband would always supply licr with all her 
reasonable needs, would )ou not?— Yes, I .always put money in 
her letters every time I wrote to her. 


Dr. Robert Dok.ud Teare, sworn, examined by Rfr. Roberts — 

I p a registered medical praeddoner, M.H., M.R.C.P., and 
^ismt pathologist and lecturer in forensic medicine at St. George’s 
Hospital, London, and 1 pracdse in Harley Street. I am also 
spcaal pathologist to the London County Council. 

In case of death by stranguladon would there be likely to be 
any , discharge of blood from the viedmi’ — ^Ycs. It sometimes 

wcurs is a result of the tongue being forced against or between the 
«« , It sometimes occurs as the result of scratch marks by die 
-It attempts to release herself or himself; it somedmes occurs 
° j L picture of death from asphyxia which is 

of rhp b.-emorrhages in the more delicate linings 

lininffftftl.^’ the back of the throat, die lungs, the 

occasionally the cars. 

from tin I would be some free blood released 

If the body, or some of them? — ^Yes. 

period woiiW°l' ** clasped between the fingers how long a 
be onlv 1 m before unconsciousness supervened? — It would 
seconds ^ a few seconds; probably not more than fifteen 

^ictim^d!p°'f same pressure was maintained, would the 

What wnnu Probably within a minute, 

previously dp probable release of blood as 

me l 1 suffocation ?-I£ W 

external air passages, then do 

."‘’y a pillow, or by stranguladon? 
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external b’etuiag w 
rxcur 


Well if by a pillow, would jou 

»ouia pu ?« (roth on die dS 

other Iron, the tomitrd nuimJ plotns inu ni' ^t.u ■“ 
Ixcomint churned on, or tl nu) coim portly Iron, *c ruOTtc oi 
S blLd ceireU \n the hmng of tti; tirnte. 
front the longo the horning of the» umll >eueli eniiong a blood 
uaiccd froth 

B, Mr lomea H,ut..-Or than may be the 
food/-Ve«, thit frequently occurs ii> the " , 5 u, 

hnon, an attempt at lomiung occur* which bnng P 

the air pssa;ej 

ExaniwiUian rornBdcJ-Did you h^ 
oidencc in Court concerrung the jaai^c* whidi tw 
aecuied on 19th October, the dav after the deccaacd (Uuppcarwir 

^“you heard him dexnbe the uaauhci on the rght wntt « baaR 
in an oblique direcuon?— Ye* . mide 

He cotiiidaed thoie ictauhe* conuj cni wi^ 
by human tuilt. From hi* doonpuon have you formed . 

as to whciha they were cauied by indcntaoon* or by the 
mo«De ?— 1 pcTiOfially would find it extremely difTicult ma y 

these «scnption* to expreii an opinion t 

Then 1 am not mng to aik you to do lo You art a laaa 

ereaieipcncDcc?— I liasc had soiDccxpcncncc. . 

Do you think >ou could fairly expres* any opinion on 
matter not hanng seen the hand and arm at the uinc, ana j 
having seen photograph* taken achl.day* later?— I do 
It was said bv a wUnes*. Mr tiopwood, that Mia Y v 
one occasion hovsed her nails to him and that they had cnan^ 
from a normal colour to a muddy colour, and he said he 0 y 
saw them muddy on one occasion, in the morrune Can 
draw any conclusions from that or not?— I imagine that me ro 
elusion which one might draw from that statement is out 
girl was suffering from such defective arculauoa that penodicauy 
her finger nails went blue, but if she had such a dcfccuvc ctrma* 
oon as to cause her nails u> turn blue I should expect her to 
more dramatic signs in the shape of breathlessness, or attacks 0 
blueness of face and lips 



Evidence for Prosecution. , 

Dr. R. D. Teare 

Would you have expected such a girl to have been marked 
A/Wi on being discharged from the A.T.S. six or seven months 
previously? — ^No, I should not. 

By Mr. Justice Hilbery — ^And that v/as after an examination 
. by a doctor who seems to have had not only the general degrees, 
but also those of B.M. and B.S. of London. They are very high 
degrees, are they not? — ^Yes, they are. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Casswell— You know Professor 
Webster.? — ^Yes. 

And also Dr. Hocking, the pathologist of the Royal Cornwall 
Infirmary? — I have heard of his pame. * 

Have you heard that Dr. Hocking took away some samples 
from these sheets? — ^1 have not heard that. 

Did you know that from one of the sheets the sample showed 
quite a lot of dried urine? — ^No, I did not. 

It is very likely to be the last act of a person before death? — 
Yes. 

By Mr. Justice Hilbery — Is it in the case of strangulation? — 
Yes. 

Cross-examination continued — ^Whether the patient died from 
strangulation or from natural causes, it is not unlikely that urine 
would be passed as a terminal act? — ^Yes. 

Is there anything that you have heard in this case that anything 
taken from any of these exhibits points to rape or attempted rape? 
-No. 

By Mr. Justice Hilbery — What would you expect to find? — I 
thought that counsel was referring to the presence of semen on the 
sheets, and also I would expect to find more blood than was found. 

Cross-examination continued — In the analysis of that unne no 
blood has been found at all? — I did not know that. 

But the presence of the very small cells which are usually found 
on the private parts of a woman would lead one to believe that 
here was the passing of urine from parts which were not injured? 
-Yes. 

With regard to the spots of blood, I suggest that although small 
they are more than you would expect to find from a mere com- 
pression of the larynx?— I would not agree with that. - 
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Two aic said to ha\c been the aze of a sixpence, and two were 
smaller?— I id not see them m>self 

I suggest that although small they were loo large to be con- 
sistent wth a compression of the larynx?—! do not hut 

perhaps my mcamng would be better exorcised if I said they are 
not too small to be consistent with manual strangulation- 

I did not put It that wa^ compression with the thumb and 
finger?— Thev arc not inconsistent with eomprcssion by thumb and 
finger It is possible to produce strangulaQon with ^cry small 
pressure if it is applied m the n^t pbee 

If a Molenl death had taken phcc would you expect to find 
some signs of it in the bed, for instance, deep creases m the sheets? 
—I think it IS likely 

Espeaally if these sheets were hcasily suidicd? — ^Yes 
With regard to these spots of bloil, Dr Hocking finds that 
they did in fact come from the mouth, in that they show salisa and 
small flecks of Upsuck That would be consistent with a frothing 
at the mouth Yes 

Blood and sali\a mued?— Yes 

Mow supposing one has a history of asthmatic attacks, aod some 
tort of heart disease, would it be possible for a person suffering 
from these to jiass out, to die, under sexual ucitement?— I cannot 
exclude the posabdity 

By Mr Justice Hileebs— What sort of heart disease are you 
thmkang of that a young peison might pass out from lO the act of 
sexual intercourse’ — Congeniud 

In what sort of state’— In a severe form 


Crass examination contmueJ—An attack of asthma will throw 
a considerable burden on the heart?— Y es 

If you had heard that this girl had had more than one attack 
of asthma, and if m the course of one of these attacks she had 
actually foamed at the mouth, would that have made it a little more 
probable that she might have died in that way? — ^Well, the story 
would not convince me that she was suffering from asthma or heart 
disease 

Would you agree that change of the colour of the finger nails 
IS cvfidcnce of poor orculation ? — Ytt 

And tmght be evidence of heart weakness? — ^Yes 
Would you also agree that throbbing pains down her left arm, 
extending to the fingers, wludi causw considerable pain, is also 
a symptom of heart discax?— Yes 
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Evidence for Prosecution. 

Dr. R. D. Teare 

So that if you find that somebody was suffering from that 
intermittently it would put you on inquiry to see if there was 
something wrong with the patient’s heart? — Yes. 

If you have a person who is asthmatic, and also shows signs of 
heart disease, and that person passed out during sexual connection, 

I suggest that that is equally consistent with what was found as the 
theory of strangulation? — ^No, I would not agree. I feel that what 
has been found is more in keeping with death from strangulation 
than death from a heart attack. I was not aware that urine had 
been found on these sheets. In my experience death from asphyxia 
in particular, which includes death from strangulation, is frequently 
associated with terminal urination. 

I suggest that death from asphyxia without strangulation will 
equally lead to the same result? — It may, but you ask me if equally, 
and I say the chances are not equal. 

Re-examined by Mr. Roberts — When you were asked to 
approach this case first, one of the first questions you asked was 
whether urine had been found? — I did.- 

, You have told the jury that in cases of stranralation the involun- 
t^ discharge of urine at the moment of death is common. You . 
did not have that information until you were cross-examined by my 
learned friend i* — I did not. 

Now that you know that the defence have ascertained the 
presence of urine on one of the sheets of this bed, does that 
strengthen your view as to whether death in this case was from 
strangulation? — It does, considerably. 

Further cross-examined by Mr. Cassweix— You could not place 
much reliance on what you could see in the photographs? — No. 

Professor Webster has had considerable experience in these 
'Strangulation cases? — Indeed he has. 

And you have had many as well? — ^Yes, many. 

In such cases is it usual to find marks so high up the arm; is it 
not far more usual to find them round the wrist? — ^Yes. 

Made when trying to release the hand from the grip? — ^Yes. 

Would you not consider these too high up to be significant?— 

It is a little more usual to find the marks on the wrists or the 
balls of the thumbs, but I do not see that these are so very much 
above the wrist. 

Further re-examined by Mr. Roberts— Does it follow from that, 
that in cases of strangulation it is common to find the victim 
scratches the assailant in the death agony? — Yes. 
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And that feature is present here, or may be?— Yea 

In cases of stranwilaaon you might find deeper creases ux the 
sheets, why would that be?— It might be occasioned by the pressiwc 
of the assailant, not necessarily being on top of the victim but 
pressing on the head 

But that would only be of value if the sheets and the bed had 
been examined when tney had been left entirely untouched?— Yes 

Here we know that the bed was made shortly afterwards by the 
stewardess, and that would do away with any creases? — ^Yes 

By Mr Jcstice Hilbiky — A nd the sheets were then taken 
folded up, to Dr Montgomery, and they must have been 
oicr and o\cr again as well as being scrutinixed by him so that he 
could cut his speamens out AH fiat would effectually obliterate 
anv deep acascs would it noi^ — ^Yes 

Mr Robsrts— Before the jusnees the accused made a statement 
which I desire to put in now At the end of the deposioons, in 
answer to the caution, he said "I am not guilty of this charge I 
did not kill Mm Gibson She died in the way I have desaibed. 
My nustake was in tf>ing to conceal what happened Witnesstt 
already called could, 1 am sure, base tdd much that would help 
in this case, and witnesses m South Aftica know about the state of 
her health That is the case for the presecuDon 


Opening Speech for the Defence 

Mr Casswiu,— May it please your lordship, members of the 
jury. It IS now my duty to open the case for Ac defence, and I 
shall do so in as few words as possible, because, as my friend has 
ssud, you are here to dcade Ac case upon Ac evidence guen m 
this Court The only Aide 1 want to do now is to indicate to 
you Ac sort of evidence I hope to call My learned friend said, 
^d he said Quite nghtly, that probably weeks ago you read about 
trus case m Ac newspapers, but you probably neser Aen Aought 
Aat you would have Ac onerous duty of sitting on Ac jury and 
trying it It may be Aat you took »me little interest in what you 
saw in Ac newspapers But 1 am sure Aat you will remember 
Aat your duty now is to try this case solely on Ac ciidcnce whiA 
sou hear m this Court, and not to be influenced in any way fay 
what you may base read in the papers cspcaally because some of 
Ac things whiA appeared m prmt arc not strictly accurate. Acre- 
X14 



Opening Speech for the Defence. 

Mr. Casswell 

fore I am sure that it is upon the evidence you hear in this Court 
and on that evidence alone that you will arrive at your verdict. 

This case is unusual because, as has been said by my learned 
friend, there is here no body, and of course if anybody is to blame 
for that it is my client, but this we must remember, and I am sure 
that you will, that we are not here to decide whether he ought to 
have disposed of a dead body, nor is the charge that of having 
concealed a dead body : what he is charged with is having murdered 
that girl, and it is for the prosecution to prove to your satisfaction 
that he did murder her before you can find a verdict of guilty. It 
is not a question of suspicion, it is not a question of probability; it 
must be a question of certainty in your minds beyond reasonable 
doubt; not a flimsy doubt, of course, but by bringing your minds 
to bear upon it as men and women of the world. That is why 
you are here so that you may bring common sense to your delibera- 
tions. I am not asldng for your sympathy; I am not going to 
attempt to make an oratorical speech to you; one does not near 
those things nowadays; in fact, it would be quite wrong, and of no 
use at all for me to endeavour to appeal to your sympathy, but I 
do ask you to remember throughout this trial your duty is carefully 
to examine the evidence and at the end to say whether you are 
, satisfied beyond reasonable doubt that this was a case of killing. 

I suppose one of the most unpleasant duties is to have to put 
questions to a mother about a child whom she obviously believed 
to be beyond reproach. You may be perfectly sure— -at least I ask 
you to be sure — that I should not have undertaken that painful 
duty had I not believed that is was an essential point in this case, 
and may I tell you why? Because the account which Camb is 
going to give you is the account of a man who had quite an 
intimate conversation with this girl on the second day of the 
cruise. Now, if you had it in mind that she was an ordinary girl, 
very quiet, very reserved, you probably would not believe that story 
for a moment, and therefore it is necessary, I think, that you should 
know something of what other people have to say about her, 
whether she was easy to approach, whether she was ready to go 
about with men and even to associate with them quite intimately, 
and whether or not she was a girl who spoke of private and 
intimate matters quite soon to comparative strangers. It is, is it 
not, a material point for you to know. 

When this man was arrested, and legal aid was granted to 
him, the solicitor who was assigned to him took' his statement— a 
fuller- statement than that which was given in evidence at the 
Police Court — and at once it appeared to him that further infor.ma- 
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lion 'ihould be 50 uj;ht A* a result of Uiat he flew lo South 
Africa, and sou ui)} haic callcJ before }Ou dtree uiinesses who 
!u»c o3(nc from South Afnca, and who were doidy atsooated 
wth this iounp fady for tcvcxai months before she left that 
country You will also have the opportunity of heaxtn;; two other 
Witnesses who have come forward— -they have not been searched 
ou^ the) have come forward— one of them fcportinj? to the police, 
and of course the prosccuuon with their invariable fairness band 
them over to the defence, saving id cfTcet “This witnesisecoutobe 
rather a witness for the defence than for the prosecution,” and so, 
membas of the jury, you will have the opportuiuty of heanog 
her manner of life, the sort of that she was You will also 
have the opportunity of hearing about her gentraj health, and of 
u attacks which other people haie seen, and of 

which they an mvc evidence I am not going to go into par 
ucuiars of what these witnesses will tell you, ana for a vcy p»d 
reason from the start that mam hat not ban told the result of 
any of the inquiries which have been made in &uth A^ca or 
in this counuy, and if I were to describe to you now the cvideote 
which is going to be given, then it ought U said, * Oh yes, he 
l^d tut counsel tell the jury what these people Inew and th« 
has ncMssanly coloured his own evidence " He has not h^n told 
what these witnesses can say He knew nothing at all about thu 
prl until she joined the ship at Cape Town on the toth of October 
tS^^ find, as I hope that you will find, that the evidence of 
-nj "'ho did know (hmgs which he did not know at ail. 

...u,. vf* k^w now, corrcdioraics evidence which he can me of 
,f ™ii cabin that mgbt, it might be, and 1 submit 

i oc, very very pawciful coaroborauon of hit account. You 
be highly 

her nor previous hisionr of things whi« happened to 

before E,ngiand in 1946, but also in SouA Africa shortly 

not nn,. . ^s country, not one isolated attack, but several, 

not one instance of infatuatioo. but several 

witnevr'rv?,!^*^*^'’^ ■y®'* have heard me attack that 

aated «hi PUimIcy, and you will have appre- 

tohijcvidLrpZ^v astonishing thine that happened with regard 
had been reoA accused had given a long statement which 

have vou fv! ''c agoca by him, yet Plumley would 

mv afti^ards-lhe sayi the neat day, but 

faa was on rl *at the tonversaaoa to which he rctos m 

on the same day-after he had just given that statement, 



opening Speech for the Defence. 

Mr, Casswell 

PlumJey would have you believe that this man said to him some- 
thing which would amount to a confession, namely, that he had 
strangled or attempted to strangle this girl. That, in my sub- 
mission to you, is almost ridiculous, because you heard what the 
captain said about the noise which goes on in that ship, and a 
steward who knew anything about travelling in a liner would know 
what could not be heard, and so the supposed statement to 
Plumley is quite ludicrous, I ask you to remember that it is 
Plumley and Plumley alone who says that anything of that sort 
was said by my client, not one of the other witnesses says so 
although they had been questioning him off and on throughout 
that day. Plumley, having got that which if it was true amounted 
to a confession, never goes back to the man to get him to sign it as 
correct. In my submission you will not pay the slightest attention 
to what Mr. Plumley said. He is a man who left the Force, he 
says, to better himself, yet, apparendy, ever since, he has been 
unemployed. 

What- is the case that I have to put before you.'* Here is this 
married man, thirty-one years old, with a wife and a girl child of 
-three years. As you know, he was a first-class deck steward, and 
he has been continuously on service at sea from September, 1933, 
until October last when this unfortunate occurrence took place. 
Plis duty was to look after the passengers on the promenade deck; 
he had, among other things, to provide them with tea and drinks, 
and look after their comfort. His duties ran from about six in the 
'morning until midnight or after. He will tell you about the first 
contact which he had with Miss Gibson, that it was on the second 
day out on the nth of October; she was sitting in the lounge in the 
long gallery, and she asked for a drink, and whether she took a 
fancy to Camb one does not know, but apparendy she kept him 
in conversation for some time. She could not make up her mind 
quite what drink she wanted, but she finally decided and he got the 
drink and took it to her, and for about five minutes they were 
talking, and she was telling him she was an actress and had acted 
in London. She seemed very ready to continue a conversation. 
He will tell you that after about five minutes he was called 
away to serve somebody else, but he went back to her and the 
conversation went on for about fifteen minutes. She told him she 
had been in London, that she had had_ an affair with’ a man in 
Johannesburg and she was crazy about him, and she then said that 
there were complications, quite clearly suggesting that as a result 
of her relations with this man there would be some difficulty, 
and he said to her, “You don’t mean to say you are going to have 
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a bab) ? ’ and she replied, Well, it u too early to know ” He said, 
‘Wh) don’t )ou marry the man?” and she rephcdi “Well, that 
u the difficulty, he » married already ' Then she asked him if 
he could provide her with afternoon lea in her cabin, and he ttdd 
her th4t that was not his job, the deck steward was not allowed to 
take tea to a passenger’s catan Some afternoon afterwards, 1 do 
not know whether it was the next afternoon, a man called 
Matthcivs a bedroom steward, came to Camb and as a result Camb 
went with him with a tea tray to Cabin 126 and there be saw Miss 
Gibson again When be got there he told her it was contrary to 
orders, he was not allowed to provide tea there, that was the cabin 
steward's ]ob, and she said that she would want tea every afternoon, 
and he told her she must nng (or the bedroom steward, and if she 
wanted supper she must ring (or the rught watdiman 

From that time onwards he met her occasionally, and they 
passed the time of day, and what he used to do for her was to put 
out her supper tray on a sort of polished box outside the pantry and 
the tra\ vv Quid be coUeaod and ukcft to her by the wght watciunan 
Now on Thursday, the i6ih of October, Camb saw ffiat the supper 
tray that he had prepared had not been collected He remembwed 
that Miss Gibson had previously asked for a double rum to be 
taken to her cabin, so he got one before die bar dosed and he put 
11 on that cabinet Later Omb noticed that the glass with the rum 
m It had gone but the supper remained there on the tray, it had 
never been collected, and he will tcU you that the next time be 
saw Miss Gibson that is, at 10 30 that night, he remarked about 
that He will tdl you that it 1$ t^uite correct that he said to her, ‘ I 
have a bone to pick with vou” She said, “Why?” and he told 
her she had taken the rum, but not the tea tray, which he bad 
prepared for her He will tell you that she said that she wanted 
Mother rum that night, and gave him the money for it, and that 
Omb said he had a good rmnd to bnng the dnnk down himself to 
her cabin Whether she heard his remark or not he cannot say, she 
was With her fnends, but he took down the dnnk when she was 
m the act of looking for a swimimng suit. She did not seem averse 
to the meeting It would have been far better if she had been, for 
not be here But on that occasion she had given 
no spoMc order for supper and he made an excuse to go to her 
“““J; ffioruy after eleven that mght, and asked about her supper, 
^“SR^^ted that he would be coming down later when he bad 
“ bis duties, and the reply was, ‘ Please yourself, it is up to 
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Well now, just before 11.30, he will tell you, he put out tlic 
drink ns usual on that box; he was ratlicr late in getting finished 
that evening. About one a.m. he noticed that the rum had gone 
and just opposite where it had been there was an alarm clock 
which he took to be hfiss Gibson’s alarm clock, and he wondered 
why she had left it there, whether it was a signal or why it was 
there he could not tell. Then he went out on the promenade 
deck and there he found her. You know she was there about one 
o’clock, and he gave her tltc clock which she admitted was hers. 
Then he locked up the pantry and proceeded to slip down to her 
cabin. She had not then returned. He knocked and then opened 
the door, but she was not in the cabin, so he went away to a place 
that tlicy call the well deck. Tlicn .about two a.m. he went back 
to the cabin. He tapped gently on the door and it was opened to 
him, apparently it was not locked or bolted, and there, inside, was 
Miss Gibson, dressed in a dressing gown and slippers, and she 
said, “Oh, it is you.” He took m the drink for her, and he will 
tell you she went to the bed, and she lay on the bed, sipped at this 
drink, and invited him to sit on die bed beside her, and they talked 
of various things. After a while she made it plain to him that she 
was not dressed undcrncadi diis dressing gown, and wh.it happened 
was — wrong as it was no doubt, but it was what one might expect 
in dicsc circumst.anccs— he made love to her and finally got on to the 
bed with her and sexual intercourse took place. 

Now while diat w.as happening he had his right arm pardy 
under her waist, she had her left hand resting on that arm and 
she was stroking his hair with her other hand and then suddenly 
she stiffened, her body seemed to stiffen; her left hand clasped 
convulsively at his right arm, and, he said, gripped it so strongly 
diat it quite hurt him; at die same dmc the hand which was behind 
his head stiffened and pulled his head down towards her. That 
was merely momentary, this sudden stiffening, and then as suddenly 
she relaxed, and on her lips came a sort of dark froth. He 
immediately stopped; as far as he could see she was dead. He 
listened; he felt her heart; he listened for heart throbs, and he 
could hear nothing. Then he thought tliis was a mere stoppage of 
breath, and so, for about twenty to twenty-five minutes he tried 
with the best of his knowledge to apply artificial respiration. He 
looked round the cabin to try to find some smelling salts, or any- 
thing likely to bring her to. But he failed to find anything, and he 
failed to excite a single spark of life in that motionless body. 
Then, suddenly, with no sort of notice, comes a tap on the door, and 
the door opens, and immediately he pushes it to in the face of who- 
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ever js there, and ia)S, “All nght,” and then bolu die door He 
was inghicned before, now he was absolutely panic stneken. 

Members of the jurj, )ou may be quite sure what he ought to 
have done. He ought to have gone to the doctor straight away, 
he ought to have communicated with somebody, he ought to have 
seen to it that other assislance was brought to that girl, but, 
members of the jurv, m moments like tnat sometimes human 
nature asserts itself and the hrst thing one dunks of in pamc is self 
He knew that if he should be found in that cabin it was the end of 
his employment, the job by which he was keeping himself and hu 
wife and child would be at an end, to be found in a woman 
passenger s cabm would inevitably mean that he would be instaody 
dismiss^, his discharge book would be endorsed and he should 
never get any similar )ob to any reputable line again 1 do not 
suggest to you, mcnibas of the jury, that he ihou^t it ail out 
as carefuUv as that, but 1 do suggest that it was at die back of hu 
mind, and he will tell vou that whereas he had been foghteoed 
before, he was literally m a panic and did not know what to do 
A man had come to the door of the cabin and he did not know si 
that man had recogeuwd him or noc He knew that if he had been 
rccojmized there was likely to be an immediate report to the mght 
watchman and the mght watchman would report to the bridge, and 
so he expected every moment dui somebody would be coming to 
the cabin and find him there with this lifeless form You may 
say that it would have been better for him to have got away at 
once No doubt it would have been bcucr for him to have got 
awav at once, but at the mornent his one idea was to get nd of 
the body He will icll you that he no doubt whatever that she 
was dead He had been Iryii^ to revive ber for at least twenty-five 
mmutes He managed to bft her body to the port bole and sbp 
her through, and then off he went. 

IS said that he told lies It is true he did tell bes. 

I? fnend has pointed out that liv e times he told Ues But 

telling lies does not make u certain that he is a murderer It 
may be that he was not truthful, hut how many men m such a 
posinon would not tell lics> It may be that if any one of you found 
yourself m such a predicament you would be tempted to be Of 
OTUfsc me proper thing would have been at once to cxpl^ cvery- 
had happened, but who among us is always strong 
erwugh in such a situation to say, “I must tell the truth no matter 
what happcoi Unfortunatdy he did not take that line, so you 
^1 see that having told one he he went on to tell be after be until 
tie was in L e police headquarters And then it is said against him. 
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and said by my learned friend with considerable force, “Ah, it was 
when Sergeant Gibbons said to him, ‘You know, it may be you 
have a perfectly straightforward explanation, but the longer you 
withhold it the more difficult it will be for you to get it accepted’; 
and tlien it suddenly occurs to him, ‘I can say that it was accidental,’ 
and so he says, ‘Do you mean it might have been an accidental 
death caused by heart failure.!” ” There is another way to explain 
it : Here was this man, knowing this woman had died in this way, 
and at last he sees a glimmer of hope. At last, listening to the 
suggestion of Sergeant Gibbons — -“You may have an explanation” 
— ne gives that explanation, an explanation which you may think 
was prompted by the officer until you have heard the other evidence 
which I am in a position to call. 

Members of the jury, of course the defence does not stop there. 
With regard to the evidence of Plumley. Camb says Plumley was 
left alone with him, and he says that it was Plumley who made 
suggestions to him such as, “What you did to this woman wis you 
went to her cabin and she objected and I suppose you put your 
hands round her neck, and then you threw her through the port- 
hole.” It does not rest there. The defence have had the advantage 
of the assistance of Dr. Hocking, a man of great experience, and 
he has examined these sheets and pillows and he has found a great 
deal more than did the doctor who first examined them, and he 
will tell you what he has found. He will tell you that although 
in some ways what has been found is consistent with strangulation, 
yet, at the same time, is it equally consistent with somebody having 
died as the result of asthma and some kind of heart failure, that 
is not at all unknown. He will also tell you that, having died in 
that way, what you would expect to find is exactly what was found 
on this sheet. You will also have the opportunity of hearing what 
Professor Webster has to say. Professor Webster one usually finds 
called on behalf of the Ctown because he is one of the best-icnown 
pathologists in the country to-day. Professor Webster will tell you 
that in his view it is very probable that this woman died in the 
way this man says she died, and that there is no medical impossi- 
bility in it at all. I do not suppose that I need make any secret of 
it. Professor Webster was first consulted by the prosecution, and 
having obtained Professor Webster’s opinion they passed him over 
to the defence, therefore you will have an opportunity of hearing 
him for the defence, and if his evidence amounts to what I have 
told you, I shall submit that you cannot possibly convict in this 
case./ If you believe him and think his opinion is well founded, 
that will be the end of this case. I hope I have not taken up too 
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much Qme, I shall have to spcaL to you again when 1 have called 
my evidence I do ask you to remember that there arc two ades 
to every ease You have heard, and I suppose it is soil in your 
cars, the opening speech of Mr Roberts, made with such force, 
and you may be quite sure he has not omitted a single fact or 
argumcDt which would throw suspiaon upon this mao, while doing 
his duty with thar fairness for which he ir famed, but I am sure 
you wafl give as much attention to the evidence of the defence as to 
that of the prosecution Now, with the assistance of my learned 
friend, I will call that evidence before you 
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Jamcs Caub, sworn, exanuned by Mr Moldmv — I am thirty-one 
K=irs of age, married and live at Clover Street, Thortiliebank, 
Glasgow I have a IdiJe girl of three. 1 have been at sea sinoe 
* 533 ' on the catering side except for a short penod donng 

the war when 1 served on the armea merchant cruiser Atiwan, 
returtiiw to tte merchant service m 1941 I have been with the 
Union Castle Line off and on since 1935, and have served with them 
concinuQuily since earlv m 1945 

kou were on the trip by the Durban Castle leaving Cape Town 
on loth Oaober last?— Yes ^ ^ 

>0“ Oft that ship as a first-dass sreward?— I was 
Did Miss Gibson, one of the first-class passengers, come to your 
ftou« at an early stage of the lnp>-Y« 

A.,vJ^^u '*C* f*'®rn Cape Town?— Yes, 

iihw the first day out or the second, I am not sure which 
wncre did you come into talk with her?— She was sitUng m a 

bay wndow in the long gallery 

'ftat yftw pantry was just off the long 
9 , y corr«t My normal work,covcrS all the promenade 

° V the long gallcjy 

attend to the wants ot the passengers, and you would 

work It from your pantry?— Ycj e h . i 

ih= “‘i dtmks?-Yes, 

but ihc d™u from the lur 

— 1“ » 'itrfc recess off the long gallery 

» baTi™ S'- ■“ 

conversaUou with her?— Yes 

called for a summoiwd you as steward? — Yes,\she 
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What conversation took place after that?— Weil, actually, the 
conversation was confined to drinks at that moment; the quality, 
and the type of drink we carried on the ship. 

Did you serve her with a drink? — ^Yes. 

Did you have any further talk with her then? — I did, for ten 
or fifteen minutes, or perhaps a few minutes longer. 

There were not many passengers in the first-class on that trip? 
—No, as near as I can remember I think there were fifty-five, 
which is practically an empty ship to us. 

Did you learn anything about Miss Gibson from this conversa- 
tion? — Yes, I learned that she was in the profession of acting; she 
had been in London, and she was returning from Johannesburg. 

Did she tell you what she had been doing in London? — ^No. 

Did she tell you where she had been acting? — Yes, Johannes- 
burg. 

What friends did she speak of, if any? — First of all she men- 
tioned Eric Boon, the boxer; she said he had been in some show 
with her in Johannesburg. 

Did she mention any other friends of hers? — She spoke of a 
gentleman by the name of Charles; she did not mention his 
surname. 

What did she say about him? — She said she was crazy about 
him; she had been going around with him in Johannesburg. 

What else did she talk to you about? — She said that she was 
very fond of this man, but possible complications may have set in. 

Did she say anything to that, or did you say anything?— I said, 
in a joking fashion, “You don’t mean to tell me you are going to 
have a baby?” She said, “Well, it is rather too soon to know.” 

I said, “Well, if that is the position why don’t you marry the man?” 
She said, “It is not quite so easy as that as he is a married man,” 
or “already married.” 

. Were there other things discussed between you that you can 
remember now? — No. A few moments later she mentioned about 
afternoon tea, before I was called away; that was at this conversa- 
tion in the morning, before lunch. She asked if it was possible to 
have it m her cabin. She gave me the impression that she was in 
the habit of having a rest after lunch, and I said the thing could be 
attended to; such a thing is not unusual. 

Did she give you an order for afternoon tea? — ^She asked me if 
I could attend to it. I e.xplained to her that for tea she should ring 
for the bedroom steward on duty, who would come up and collect 
the. tray from me. 

Did she get tea in her cabin that afternoon?— She did, 
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' '’D,d7*^™M‘s. G.bson m her cabin when you went there? 

Did >ou have a conversation with her?— Yes 

Whowasthebedroom steward?— Matthews 

Did ,o« make an, tnriher arransementr 
about afternoon tea>-I pointed out ^e m 

able to take it down to her, paid, beeanie I am not aM^ 
take tea or other refreshments to any cabin, but mo y 
I was tcrnhly busy servmR tea on dedw at four odock 

Did she want anv other service m her tra^S 

of the day»-She asked if it would be impossible to have a tray 

^What sort of ome would 

eleven o clock, or it may be a btdc later 1 explain^ 
she could rine the bell, the night watch^n woidd 
ihe could send him up to me. and everything would be ready tor 

At what nme did the night watchman ukc over the duty of 
answering bells from the cabins? — At ten pm ,M„.4,n«r 

Did she give you an order for a supper uay?— Yes, a standing 

order for a tea tray about elevcno'dixk ‘ „ trav 

From that ume you had a standing order to prepare a j 
for her tea and a tray late in the evening? — Yes 

Which meant merely laying out the trays making me 
when they came up for it? — No, the person who came up t 
tea infused it I would sunply prepare the trav 

The steward would actuaUy make the tea when she rang 
It? — ^Yes , 

That all happened on the first or second day out, but you 
not sure which ' — That is correct. , < 

Durmg the next few days did you see Miss Gibson about 
Occasionally, yes 

In the long gallery^ — -Yes, but not in the cross alley 
Did you have conversation with her on any occasion du g 
the next few days? — On several occasions , 

Can you remember any particular occasion when you , 
Miss Gioson^ — Not now, particularly, with the exception ot 
night of the dance, that is the lydi October 
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Did you prepare a spare tray on the evening of i6th October? — 
Yes. 

Did she have anything else served to her in her cabin in the 
evening in addition to the tea?— Not until that night, to tlie best of 
my knowledge. 

What did she have on that night? — ^She asked for a large rum. 

Was she in the long gallery then?— No, she was sitting outside 
in the verandah. 

You answered her bell ? — Y es. 

And got the rum? — I saw it put up. 

Where was that? — On the botde bo.x, just outside the bottle bar. 

Did you leave the rum there for her? — I did. 

What happened to you after leaving it out there? — I went on 
working until the usual time, between 12.30 and one in the 
morning. 

Was the rum there when you went off duty? — I do not think so. 

You think she had taken it off the botde box? — Yes. 

What happened to her tea that night? — I did not notice until 
the next morning when I saw the tea had not been used. 

Was the glass of rum on the botde box? — ^No, that had dis- 
appeared. 

. On 17th October did you speak to Miss Gibson? — ^Yes, in the 
long gallery about eleven o’clock in the evening. 

Was apyone with Miss Gibson at the time? — No, she was 
passing through. 

What did you say to her? — As near as I can remember I said, 
“I have a bone to pick with you.” 

Did she ask you what it was about? — ^Yes; she was quite 
friendly about it. 

What did you say, and what did she reply.? — I said, “You did 
not use your spare tray last night nor your tea tray tc^day.” She 
said that the evening before, having rum, she did not desire tea, and 
it was very hot anyhow. She also explained the reason she had not 
taken her tea that day was that she had been asleep. 

Did you know Mr. Hopwood by name at that time? — ^Yes. 

Did you ever mention his name in conversation with Miss 
Gibson? — Only, jokingly, but I cannot remember when. 

On one of the occasions when you exchanged words with her?— 
Yes. I cannot remember what I said. J think it was something to 
the effect that he was taking a fatherly interest in her. 

By 17th October on what sort of terms were you with Miss 
Gibson?— I should say on extremely friendly terms. 
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To return to this meeting m the long gallery, when jou said 
)ou held a bone to pick with her, did she give you an order for 
further smice?— Yes, she aslcd for a rum to be left out that 
e\ emng 

You said you would look after that, no doubt?— Yes, she paid 
me for It 

Did you say anything to her?— I don't think 1 said anything 
further at that moment 

How ivas she going to get the rum? — I was to leave it m the 
usual place I gathered from that that she meant on the bottle box 
Did you think at any time dunng the day of going to Miss 
Gibson's cabin’— I did not think of it, no 

When did the idea first occur to you’ — Soon after she left me 
la the long gallery, in the evening 

Did you see hliss Gibson in the course of that afternoon, after 
the conversation with her?— I did, about five minutes later I 
went down to her cabin to inquire as to whether she would require 
a supper tray tiut night, whidi had been overlooked, or whether 
she would require some lemonade to take with the rum 

Did you know at that time that she was in the cabin?— I 
assumed so, she had gone down with that intention 

How did you know where she had gone’— There had been some 
suggesooQ of her taking a swim by some of the gentlemen 
passengers, and she was going down to get her swim suit t 
should say this was slightly after eleven 

Did you sec her lo her cabin’ — I did 1 asked her, did she 
require her supper trav or lemonade, and she said, nathcr I said, 
had she found her swimming costume, and she said, no, it must 
have been in one of the other trunks I said to her m a half 
joking fashion, “1 have a good mind to bring a dnnk down and 
join you ” 

Would It have been possible for you to have joined her there and 
then?— No 

Did she know that’ — I dunk so 

By Mr Justice Hilbert— What w>uld have prevented you from 
joimng her there and then’— 1 was soil on duty, sir, and above 
all else, the bar w as soil open 

Then what made you make diat observation? — It is hard to 
say, simply because we were soEncndly by that time 

What was it you mtcndal to convey? — I think I intended to 
convey what really happened later 
lafi 
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Was any time discussed as to when you might join her? ^No, 

I simply suggested later. j u .. 

What was her answer ?-I ami not sure of Ae exact words, but 

I think she said, “Please yourself; it’s up to you.” 


Examination continued— Did she say anything to you 
showed that the idea was objectionable or distasteml to her. N . 
Did you then go back to your bar and pantry ?— Yes. 

Did you put out for her the drink that she had ordered earlier . 



Up to what time were you working in your pantry that night? 

—Until a few minutes before one a.m, u u • ? 

About one o’clock was it your duty to stack up the chairs. 

As soon as we could do so when not required by the 

About what time that night did you begin to do that. —1 should 

say a quarter-to-one. , ^ ... 

Was the rum you had set in the bottle box still merer IN . 

Was there anything else there? — An alarm clock. 

Had you seen that before? — ^Not to my knowledge. 

Is Exhibit 28 the alarm clock you saw or not?— I believe it is. 

At that time, rightly or wrongly, did you tbnk tha 1 . 
to any particular person? — I thought it might have e g 

W?en*Xi you see Miss Gibson again?— Witbn a matter of a 

^^'’wher^ was she?-She was just outside the door^ about 10 te 
from the' box. She was just standing there with the glass of 
I believe she was smoking. , 

At that time were there any other passage 1 o’clock " 

At what time did the dance end that night?~At eleven o clock. 

Did you speak to Miss Gibson. Yes. nnH I said 

yo“ lose it. otight fotge. i.“ I then 

gave It to her. t igCj. her on deck, and went and finished 

Did you stay on deck?-I left her on , 

off my few odds and ends in the long ga y 

about one o’clock. , left it?-No. 

You do not know whether S t y ^ 

After you had udied y ^25. would be a few minutes 
pantry, and went down to t-amn 

after one o’clock. cabin?— Yes. I knocked on the 

Was there any light m uie^cam 
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door, and opened it, but there was no one there. 1 then went to 
the crew well deck, forward, where I stajed for a fill! Iwur 
Where did )ou go then>— 1 went back to Cabin 126 
Did )ou go into the cabin?— I did 

How was Miss Gibson dressed? — In a )el2ow dressing gown 
What lights were on in that cabin? — A small bed light wis 
on at that time 


Was that a ahndrical light against the wall?— Yes 
Was there an> other light in the cabin which might be on?— 
1 here w as one on the cahng, but it w as not on 

How w«c )ou dressed?— I was wearing blue trousers, and an 
open neck slcesclcss singlet. 

100^°^^ trousers held up?-By a belt suspended through 

After sou got inside the cabin what happened ncxt?-Mist 
Gibson reclined on the bed. and 1 sat on the ci}7c of the bed 
ou could sec she had a quilted dressing gown on, what other 
garment did she base on?— At that time 1 had no idea, but later 
1 saw she was wearing nothing at all 

th=te,rf *“1"“ “-'““UODl-W, Ullcd 

"■'» dnnk that htai G.bson had had 
Enisli«t steadily tipping it unnl it ttai 

fim hd and then she put ,t on the dtinng ufie. 

the'S bei'h^r^ clunbed on tn 

n J ‘t' '?*' ohieenon'— No 

Yes thfit u when jou came into the cabin?— 

bS 1, unfastened and she just kicked them off 
sLd^V, X. u i * ‘PP"’ suge?-lt may have been 

on the heel ou when I went to the cabin, but whilst I was 

w at stage did )ou see whether she had clothing on under- 
her dressing gown?— Almost as soon as I laid down beside 
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Where was her head, on the bunk or bed? — ^Actually it was in 
the crook of my arm, the left arm. 

Which end of the bed was that? — ^The pillow end. 

So you had your left arm under her head? — Yes. 

Where was your right arm? — ^Resting on her hip. 

Where were her hands? — She had one hand, her right hand, 
around my neck, and her left hand was holding my right arm. 

Was she still wearing the dressing gown? — ^Yes; by that time 
it was fully opened. I unloosened my belt and unfastened my 
trousers. 

Did the intercourse between you follow a normal course? — ^Yes. 

What happened in the end? — ^Well, just as intercourse would 
normally have come to an end she suddenly heaved under me as 
though she was gasping for breath, as though she was taking a 
deep breath. 

What happened to her body? — It stiffened for a fraction of a 
second and then relaxed completely limp. 

Did you notice anything about her hands? — Her right arm 
was still round my neck when she heaved against me. That arm 
automatically tightened, and the left arm, holding my right fore- 
arm, gripped tightly. All this happened in a matter of seconds. 

Did you feel anything in your right forearm at the time her 
grip tightened? — ^No. 

What did you do when her body showed these symptoms — I 
immediately got off the bed. She was completely relaxed as though 
she was in a dead faint. One eye was just slightly open. Her 
mouth was a litde open, too. There was a faint line of bubbles 
which I assumed to be froth, just on the edges of the lips. It was 
a muddy colour, and appeared to be slightly blood-flecked. 

What did you feel about all this? — I was rather stunned for the 
moment. 

Did you do anything to the body of Miss Gibson? — ^First of all 
I listened and felt for her heart beats. I could not find any, and 
I attempted by massaging the stomach towards the heart to bring 
back circulation. 

Had you any experience of artificial respiration? — No; I had seen 
it demonstrated, and I applied it as best I could. 

Did you get any sign of reaction to your treatment, any sign 
of life? — ^No. 

Did it occur to you to try to revive her in any other way? — I 
automatically thought of smelling salts, but I could not see any. 

I looked on the dressing table. 

I 
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F’oTrboThow long w»= «. — l-cr?-! sWd 

say twcQty to twenty fi\c minutes 

Bv Mr JtsTicE HiLBERY-Whcfc was she when )0“ V 

you Ly trying to revive herP-LymR face upwards on her bunk 

Where were you?— Standingbeadc her 

rung from Cabin ia6 Did )OU know anything about that at the 

“”wha^°was the first thing J^on knew of the “5^‘ 

having heard a beU rungf-lhere was a very hgit tap on the 

door and the door immediately opened 

Where were you, and what were you dome at me moinent 
that happened?— \ was standing by the side of me bed attempting 
atoficiar respirauon . 

There was nothing stopping the night watchman, or anybody 
else, from walking into the room?— I stopped him 

Is there a bolt on the inside of the cabin door?— Yes . . , 

After he opened the door, did you push it m ^ ^ 
desenbed’— Not quite as literally as that, but 1 did shut the door 
to prevent bun coming in 

Did you say to him, ‘It’s all ngbt”?— Yes ,, 

Is thae a pronaon for a curtam m Cabin 126?— Y^ one 
one over the porthole, and one big^ one over the door 
Was there a curtain in Cabin that night?— Yes, over 

What IS the effect of that curtam on the view of anybody l<»k 
mg into the room horn the door?— TTie nonnd ° 

curtain when it is not in use is 00 the left band side 01 tim » 
coming into the cabin, and the door opening to the ngnt, 
ciutaiQ automancally blocks the view for the first six or sev 
inches It was in lU normal poaoon, pinched back. 

Did you think that the man at the door had rccognixcd you 
not? — I doubled it at the tunc 

Did you have any doubt as to whether he had seen a 
that room^ — I knew he had seen a man, but I was convinced 
he did not know who that man was 

Did you think a report would be made by him? — Yes, imme- 
diately 

And as that feeling came over your mind what was your sensa 
□on? — One of complete panic, 1 am afraid 
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What were you afraid of? — Being found in that cabin. I knew 
that in the circumstances of being found in a lady passenger’s cabin 
I should lose my job, and forfeit any chance of employment in any 
shipping company for that matter. 

Did you look again at Miss Gibson on the bed? — I did. I tried 
once again to bring some circulation into her body, but I was not 
success^. 

Did you notice anything about the temperature of her body? — 
To my mind, at that time — I may be wrong, but I thought the 
touch of her body was slighdy cooler. 

After the night watchman had been, for how much longer did 
you attempt to revive her? — About fifteen minutes. 

Without success? — ^No success. 

At the end of that period of fifteen minutes did you have any 
conclusion in your mind as to whether she was dead or alive? — I 
concluded she was dead. 

Was there any doubt in your mind on that subject? — Not by 
that time. 

Is there any doubt in your mind now? — No. 

What did you decide to do?— I confess now it sounds very 
foolish, but I hoped to give the impression that she had fallen 
overboard, and deny all knowledge of having been to that cabin, 
in the hope that the captain’s further inquiries would not be too 
severe. 

What were you going to do then? — Dispose of her body by 
pushing it through the port-hole. 

What did you actually do? — I lifted her up and pushed her 
through. 

What gairments were on the body when you did that? — Just 
the dressing gown. 

Did you find it an easy thing to do? — No; the body was slack 
and rather awkward. 

After that did you stay in Cabin 126? — ^No, I returned to my 
own quarters. 

When you left Cabin 126 did you alter anything in the cabin? — 
I did not disturb anything. 

Did you go back to your own bunk and spend the night there? 
— ^Yes. 

At any time did you put your hands round Miss Gibson’s 
neck?— No; all the time we were lying down my left arm was 
round her neck and the palm of my hand would be on her shoulder : 
it was there all the time. 

You say your left arm was under her neck; was that an act 
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o{ Moknce?— No I said my left arm was underneath her nedt, 
but actually her head was resung in the crook of my arm 
Did you do any thinj; violent to her at any sta;;c? — No 
Was there any reason why vou should? — ^No 
Were you up at your usuu hour of 6 a m the next morning?-- 
1 was 

\ou heard the loudspeaker announcement— heard of her reputed 
disappearance? — 1 did 

What was your first interview with the authorities? — At a few 
minutes aher eleven o clock on the next mormog, Sunday, I taw 
the captain He asked me if I had been in or around Cabin 126 
nt about three o clock that mormng 

Did he tel! you why he was asking you that? — No, not at that 
time 

Did he tell you why he was quesuoning you m portiailar?— 
He mentioned the reason when the inquiries were bang made at 
a later stage, when I interviewed him the same evening I denied 
all knowleoge of having been tn that vicinity 

Was the captain the first you saw?— No, I sow the doctor 
first 

Third Day— -Saturday, aoih March, 1948 

)amis Cams, examtnadon continued— D<x% your recollection of 
the bed in Cabin 126, when you left it in the early hours of i8ch 
October, confirm the correctness of the photographs Nos 5 and 6?— 
In photo«aph No 6 there appears to be a folded blanket at the foot 
of me bed That was not Uicrc the night before 

Was the lop sheet pushed back in that way? — I believe it was 
folded back half way I think the ptliows are in the position I 
left them in 

Did you see the captain again on i8th Octoba? — No 
Did you see the witness Murray on Sunday, 19th October?— 
Yes, a few moments before six a m 

What was he doing?— He was wnting an official report from 
the head night watchman to the captain of the ship about the 
disappearance of Miss Gibson 

Did you have any discussion with Murray? — ^Yes, in a general 

Did you know that the report included a reference to a man 
havmg been seen about three o clock in Cabm 126^— Yes, I saw it. 
Did the report say that you were the man? — No 
Did you uimk that you had been identified as the man seen in 
that cabin on the morning of the 18th?— No 
• 3 » 
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It was the same Sunday morning that you were exarhined by 
the ship’s doctor? — ^Yes. 

Is his description of what he found in the way of scratches 
and abrasions correct? — I noticed in his evidence he said he found 
scratches on my left shoulder. That is not correct; those scratches 
were on the front. 

Is the explanation he told us you had given him what you 
did in fact give him? — Yes. 

Leaving aside the right forearm at the moment, what do you 
say about the explanation you gave him of these scratches and 
abrasions? — Ltold him I had scratched myself in bed. 

Was that true? — ^That was true. 

To what particular scratches did you refer? — All of the scratches, 
with the exception of the marks on the back of my neck. 

How did you account for these? — I told the doctor I had broken 
the skin with the use of a harsh towel. To the best of my know- 
ledge, I did not scratch them at all. 

And as regards the left shoulder? — I scratched that myself. 

And the left wrist? — I also did that. 

What led to these scratch marks? — Irritation in the hot climate 
and continual perspiration. 

Is that unusual ? — Not particularly, no. 

During the day time, when you are serving passengers in the 
first-class accommodation, how are you dressed? — In hot weather 
in a white deck suit. 

Long sleeves? — ^Yes, a long sleeved jacket buttoned up to the 
neck, with no collar and tie. 

And all the time you are on duty, that is your appropriate 
dress? — ^Yes, until the evening. 

What about the marks on your right wrist? — ^I scratched 
myself. 

While you were in company with Miss Gibson that night, had 
you received any injury of any sort? — ^No. 

Did no blood come from your body while you were in that 
cabin.? — To the best of my knowledge, no. 

Are Exhibits 9 and 10 your letters? — Yes; No. 10 was written 
before I saw the doctor, and No. 9 after. 

How did Exhibit 9 come to be written? — I had been approached 
by the chief steward, who suggested that I should put in writing 
the statement I had made to the captain the day before. 

With regard to Exhibit 10? — ^The doctor himself suggested, for 
my own benefit, that I should write a reasonable explanation, or 
the explanation I had given him, for the captain’s benefit. 
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James Ounb, 

the doctor an cipUiution at^o t”" *' 
on joutnght forearm, abore the tvnsts, bad been causedf I said 

I bad scratched mjself in bed „„j;_Ir,t 

Is that the true explanation of how diey were caused ^ , 

Did >ou have any conversation with Steer after i8th October 
—1 did, about two dajs after , , , . 

Did >ou know that he was the mao who had come to Cabin 126 
thatniehtJ-Bythenldid Murray had mid me 

By that time did you know you had been identified as the man 
m the cabin?— No 

Steer has given us an account of the conversaQoo What i 
your version of it’-I won’t swear to the actual words, but, as n^ 
L I can remember, I opened the conversation Steer at “C ^ 
»as m the »sih honsc I sold, -Lool. rs II ttne >ou »'d to 
on the bndee that I was the person in that room? He said, xno 
I said, W^, if such is the case, you have put me in “ 
s{»t. ■ I said, “Thank heavens, I have not been with her this 

you one way or the other that you had bw identified 
as the man who had been in Cabin that night?— -No 

What did you think about it?— I soil thought it highly impro- 
bable that I had been recogmicd „ j. 

Then the trip was completed and you got off 
25th Octoba, and the police officers came on board Did they se 
you?— They did , 

Is the account giv en by Sergeant Quinlan substantially correctr 

It IS, as near as possible, the whole truth as can be 

Then you were taken ashore to the police hcadquaitw « 
Southampton, and left there while the police officers returned 
the ship to make inquinc* Did you sec the police 
that day? — Yes, Sergearts Quinlan and Gibbons, and Consta 
Plumlcy 

Did Detective Consuble Plumlcy address any questions to you 
during the course of the ntervnew?— One or two 

What other pohee officers were present at that umc? — ^Detccuvc- 
Sergeant Qmnlii was iLere most of the time 

Can you recollect any particular question which Plumlcy 
addressed to you^ — 1 can remember one perfectly, ‘ How do you 
explain the saatches on your wnst?” . 

Before Detective Sergeant Gibbwis came to see , 

630, had you been m me company of Plumlcy and Quinlanr 
I had 
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Had ypu seen Detective-Sergeant Gibbons earlier that day? — I 
believe he was the officer who came and asked me whether I had 
any objection to being finger-printed. 

Do you recollect any remarks or questions addressed to you by 
Plumley or Quinlan which have not been given in evidence? — I 
can remember several remarks. One by Plumley was to the effect 
that no matter what I had already outlined, they were prepared 
*to prove that at three o’clock on me morning of the i8m I was 
in mat cabin, and prove it conclusively. 

Was that said in the presence of Quinlan? — Yes. 

Was it before or after you made the statement, Exhibit 24? — 
Before. 

Do you remember any remarks by Plumley, in particular? — 
Yes. He said, “I don’t know whether you know it, but you arc 
aware — or, you know, don’t you — that she was strangled and she 
was pushed through the port-hole?” 

Was that before or after you made the statement in Exhibit 24? 
— Before, 

Was Quinlan there then? — ^Yes. 

You have given us Plumley’s remark; what was your reply? — 
1 believe I said, “You are the one that is telling me.” 

Do you recollect anything further that was said by either of the 
police officers on that occasion? — ^Yes. Plumley said, ,“I don’t 
suppose you know that we found blood stains on the sheet.” I 
said, “No, I didn’t.” Then he said, “Such was the case, we did,” 

Did Sergeant Gibbons come into the cell or room where you 
were at 6.30 that day?— Yes. 

Were the other police officers there at the time? — ^Yes, Quinlan 
and Plumley. 

How long before Sergeant Gibbons’ appearance had these 
remarks you have told us about been made? — At least half an hour. 

Is the account that Sergeant Gibbons has given of what he said 
to you in the presence of the other police officers substantially 
correct? — With one exception. 

How did he say what he had to say? — Instead of saying, “If it 
could be proved that you were in the room,” he said, “If it could 
be proved that a person was in the room.” 

After making certain observations about the case he says that 
you said, “Does that mean that I murdered her and I shall be 
charged with murder?”; did you use those words? — I think I did. 

How long had you been in police custody at that time? — For 
twelve hours. 
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And then it is said jou referred to the possibility of death from 
y>T ne other cause Can you remember the words used m that 
connexion? — I belicsc they were, "Do you mean that she could 
have died from some other cause? ’ That is all 

Was there a reference by Sergeant Gibbons to the scratch marks 
on your wrist or ivnsts?— 1 am certain that there were no remarks 
made about saatch marks at that ome • 

Did he leave you with this remark, “I am going to leave you 
with Sergeant Quinlan, but before I do diat I want to be sure that 
there is no doubt in your miod of the circumstances in which you 
arc placed '? — ^Words to that general effect. 

You made the statement. Exhibit 24? — ^That is correct. 

Was that dictated and signed by you? — ^Yes 
Was that made after decant Gibbons had been there and 
had left you in the company w the other two police officers?— Yes 
Can you say what went wrong with the first attempt to get 
your statement into writing?— Yes, I noQced many typing mistal^ 
In this statement you use this expression, "I am fairly sure at 
the time she was dead, but I was terribly frightened ’ Did you 
use the words "faidy sure"?— I thmk so, merely a matter of speech 
What in fact was in your mind about whether she was dead or 
alive at the ome to which you are referring?— I was sure in my 
own mind that she was dead 

What happened after that statement had been completed— the 
one vou signw?— I believe Sergeant Quinlan look it down m the 
chief constable or to someone of superior autbonty 

When he went away in whose company were you?— Pluraley’s 
Was there any conversation then bclwccn you and PJumley? — 
Yes He opened by sayng, ' Now look, this is off the record, you 
went into that cabin with one intention, and because she would 
not let you have your own way you throttled her and slung her 
imough the porthole That 1$ wnat happened, isn t it?” I said, 
No I have already made my statement and I have nothing 
turthcr to say ’ He said, “My God, manl There must have 
“ hell of a splash Weren’t you afraid of the officer of the 
watch hcaimg something?” I didnt answer that because, bang 
a seaman, I knew the imposabiluy of such a remark. He said, “I 
suppose Ac blood on Ac sheets may have come from yxiur wnsts ” 
1 said, Possibly 

, lou mean by that?— Wdl, I had Ac idea at Aat tunc 

1 t to make me say somedung mcrumnating 

Did he mention anything else to you? — I don t think so 
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How did that interview with Plumley end? — Sergeant Quinlan 
came back. 

Did you have any further conversation with the police officers 
that day? — Yes, sometime after eight. 

Who did you see then? — I was sitting in the large police room 
when Plumley came to me and asked me to sign a form permitting 
the police to have blood tests and other things taken, which I 
signed. 

Look at Exhibit 25. Is that your signature? — That is, but at 
the time there was no date on the form. 

Mr. Justice Hilbery — One minute. In view of that last answer, 
members of the jury, I will pass this form to you and ask you to 
look at the whole of it. The date is typed and the form is typed. 
You will form your own views as to whether that typing was done 
at the same time or a different time. The importance of the matter 
is that he places this conversation with Plumley as on the 25th. 
Detective-Sergeant Quinlan said that it and this consent was asked 
for after he had been formally charged with murder, which was 
on the 26th. 

By Mr. Justice Hilbery — Did Sergeant Quinlan ask you whether 
you would have any objection to having the scratch marks on your 
wrists photographed and a sample of your blood taken, before 
Plumley came to you with the consent? — ^No, my lord. 

Then when he told us that he had, that was incorrect, was it ? — 
Yes, it was. 

Examination continued — Did anything further happen on the 
25th after you had signed the statement, Exhibit 25? — ^No. 

You were kept over night in custody? — ^Yes. 

Did you see Plumley on the 26th? — Only when I was charged 
by Sergeant Quinlan, about 1.30. 

Plumley has told us that he saw you on the 26th at eight 
o’clock in the evening? — ^That is incorrect. 

And that you made certain remarks to him at that time? — ^No. 

Did you say, “I didn’t think it would be as serious as this”? — 
I said that to Sergeant Quinlan before he charged me. 

“All I am worried about is my wife,” and, “I have not had any 
sleep since this thing”? — ^Those two phrases were said on the 
Saturday night after I had made my statement. 

Did you go on to say, “I cannot understand why the officer on 
watch did not hear something"? — No. 
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Where would that ofScer be?— On the bndge 
Could a noise be heard from the bridge if someone were cast 
from a porthole as away as Cabin 126? — I should say it was 
impossible to be heard 

Did you say, “It was a hell of a splash when she hit the water ? 
—I did not 

“She struggled” I did not. 

“She had my hands around her neck and when I was trying 
to pull them away she scratched me”? — ^No 

"I panicked and threw her out of the porthole”? — I did not 
say any of it. 

Would ‘threw her out of the porthole" be a correct descritv 
non of what happened^ — ^No, I should say the correct term would 
be "push ’’ 

Did any of that supposed conversanon take place, or were 
any of those supposed remarks made by you? — No 

Do those remarks contain a true description of what happened? 
-No 

Did you ever have your hands around her neck?— I did net 
Have you learned from certain newspapers you have read in 
Winchester Prison that certam witnesses were coming from South 
Africa to give evidence for the defence?— I have 

Are any of those witnesses known to you?— Net one 
Have you ever encountered any of the witnesses for the defence 
before your conimital for trial?— No 

Have you seen any of them smcc then?— No 
Or at any time to your knowledge? — I have not seen any of 
them 

Cross^xanuned by Mr Robekts— Would you describe yourself 
as a truthful man^ — I think so 

You do You were the last person who saw Miss Gibson alive? 
-Yes 

You put her through the porthole at three o’clock on the morn 
mg of 18th October?— Yes 1 

Did you, for the next eight days, make untrue statements with 
regard to that on at least six occasions? — I did that, yes 

How does that fit in with your desenpnon of yourself as a 
truthful person?— I would say mat that deception arose from the 
predicament that I found ray sdf in ' 

When do you normally depart from the truth, being normally 
a truthfiil person?— I had ^rcady departed from the truth for a 
selfish reason, 1 am afraid I wras thinking only of myself 
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Self-preservation, in fact. Did you intend to persist in that 
untrue denial on your part? — I think j did. 

Did you intend to take that secret with you to your grave? — 
That is hard to say. I would say, yes, 

-■ No matter what unhappiness or misery was caused to her 
relations or anybody else? — By that time I had already entangled 
myself into lies. 

When did you decide to alter your story? — In the police head- 
quarters. 

Why?— I realized by then that I was definitely incriminated by 
the witness, Steer. 

Did you realize then that it was no good persisting in that 
particular story? — I then proceeded to tell the truth. 

It was another account, another story; you say it was the 
truth? — ^I do. 

You told an untrue story until you felt that that story would 
not serve its purpose of saving you? — ^Yes. 

Don’t you call that curious conduct for a truthful person? — I 
should say it was beastly conduct. 

Some very strong motive, was it not, made you tell those 
untruths ? — Selfishness, 

You have been to sea since 1933. Have you ever before heard 
of such a terrible happening at sea: a member of the crew of a 
British ship throwing the body of a passenger through the port- 
holc.? — ^No. 

You knew there was not the smallest chance of the body being 
recovered, and you wanted it to appear as though the passenger 
had disappeared of her own accord? — ^Yes. 

You realize that the body of a dead person is the most' valuable 
evidence as to the cause of death? — ^Yes. 

If the second story, that is the one you are telling now, is true, 
you destroyed the best evidence in your favour, did you not ? — I 
didn’t think of it at the time. 

Please apply yourself to it now and answer the question? — I 
did, yes. 

If your second story is as false as your first, you destroyed the 
most deadly evidence against you, did you not? — ^Ycs. 

Did you not think of that when you put that girl through the 
port-hole? — ^I did not. 

The body, as you agree, is conclusive evidence as to the cause 
of death, and your first instinct is to destroy it. It is a curious 
instinct for an innocent man, is it not? — I think it was an auto- 
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5 bang sdfish at the time and thinking more 


lames Camb 
mauc insonct 1 

Tig to >001 second story, this girl died m >our arms a 
'^^"\Vh^in the world could >ou not dip out of her cabin leasing 

her there ?— 1 did not think of it. ij u i „f ,f .mi 

h not that the first thing that anvonc would think of, d jou 
were satisfied she was dca<f?-I could not say, at that moment 

there was no thinking clearly at all 

Why not? You were ihmbng scry clearly You thought s^ 
clearly “I must at all costs destroy the body, did you not? I had 
not thought that then » .u , 

You thought It and proceeded to upon it I suggut 
if your second story is true, it is the last thing you would base 
done?— (No answer) s a f 

You could get out of that cabin without being seenf— As tar 
asiknosv . j j a» 

How long did you wait in it after the knock on the doorr— At 
least half an hour , ,, , 

And then did you |u$l creep quietly out so that you would not 
be heard? — Yes , 

There was no difficulty in going out of the cabin and leasing tne 
body there then, was there?— That was a chance , 

You say that the whole of your acoons are to be explained 
away because, if sou were found, or known to be, in a passenger s 
cabin, you would lose your job? — ^Yc* 

Did you tell Secant Quinlan that you consianuy went into 
people’s cabins^ — That was an elastic statement He took it 
uterally 

Did you not say to Sergeant Quinlan that some of the passenOTS 
preferred the stewards to tbar f^ow passengers, and that you bad 
occasionally gone into that cabins? — ^Yes ^ 

It was not such a tcmblc crime, bang in a passenger $ cabin, 
even if you were found? — By the rules it was 

Had you been often before into passengers’ cabins? — No, these 
other occasions were several years previoudy, before the war 
Which other occasions? — The other occasions when I visited 
other people’s cabins 

And since the war? — Only Miss Gibson s 
Did you cot go into anyb^y clse'scabio? — ^No 
Now, as to your assoaabon widi Miss Gibson on the 
You know that only she and you, of course, can speak about thatr 
—As far as I know, yes 
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And she cannot be here. You say you were in her cabin 
making love to her, and you thought she fainted.? — ^Yes. 

If you thought she fmnted, die first dung she would naturally 
require would be medical attention? — ^Yes. 

Did you think of going to the doctor? — I did not. 

Why not? — It is possible to bring a person out of a faint without 
expert medical attendon, 

I suggest that you know nothing whatever, and that the instinct 
of any humane man would be to go for the doctor at once? — In 
those circumstances, no. 

In what circumstances? — A member of the crew being in a 
passenger’s accommodation. 

So you say to the jury that you would not mind how much 
risk to the passenger’s health or life would be caused by not getting 
a doctor, but to save your own skin you would not get one? — 
Putting it that way, yes. 

You have never had any traimng in artificial respiration? — ^No. 

You thought the girl was still alive? — ^I did. 

And you say you worked on her for twenty minutes, still think- 
ing she was alive? — I didn’t think so then. 

You must have thought there was a chance of life or you would 
not have done what you were doing. You never got any help at 
all.? — No. 

Then someone comes to the door. Why did that person come 
to the door? — I have no idea. 

Who rang those two bells? — I don’t know. 

What would you expect a passenger to do who, in the night, 
objected to the advances of a member of the crew? — Shout. 

Not much good shouting. Is not ringing the bells a much better 
thing for a passenger to do? — ^They both amount to the same thing. 

That is what sne did, is it not? — She didn’t touch the bell. 

Who did then?— -I don’t know. 

Are you suggesting that the bells went off of their own accord? 
— I cannot suggest how the bells were rung. 

Did you have to work quickly to sUence her then before the 
bell was answered? — I didn’t have to silence her at all. 

I suggest that is what you did, and got those scratches on your 
right wrist? — ^No. 

And when the man came to the door, you slammed it in his 
face, although, according to your second story, you still thought 
the girl was alive? — -Yes, 

Even then you took no steps to get her help, although help 
was at hand? — ^No. 
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You realize that we cannot cheek >our story as to havmg inter 
course with the prl, )ou Ka\e disposra of the evidence?— Yes 
You say she was not wearing a night gown or pyjamas? — No 
What has happened to her pyjamas?—! have not the slightest 
idea 

Miss Field sa>$ that they were there the previous day and were 
misang the neat morning pyjamas and dressing govvn both 
missing, can ^ou give any expunanon of that? — I dia not know 
she had anv black pyjamas 

I do not think it matters whether you know or not The 
evidence is that diey were in die cabin die prev-ious day and 
they were missing the next morning when she was missing If 
you did not know she had black pyiamas and she was wearing 
them, that shows you did not get access to her body, does it not?— 
She war not wearing any pyjamis 

I suggest that your story u wholly untrue, that the pyjamas 
were mtsung in the same way as the dressing gown I suggest 
that vour second story is just as untrue as your fust?— No 

I suggest that you put up this story with the object of self- 
preservaQon, with the same object as the first untrue story, you 
understand that do you not?— Yes 

You say you had sexual intercourse with her?— Yes 
I suggest m you that the disappearance of these pyiamas, the 
non use of the contraceptive, and the nnging of the odls entirely 
negatives your story of seicual intercourse with her consent?— 
answer) 

You would indeed be m a dangerous posmon if you went to a 
female passenger’s cabin m the mght and made aavances which 
were not acceptable to the passengerr— I would 
You would lose vour job then? — Yes 

You might be charged with a criminal offence as well? — It t* 
possible 

You would have a strong motive then, would you not, of scif- 
prcscrvation by destroying uiai girl and her body?— In those or 
cmnstanccs, yes 

By Mr Justice Hilbexy— You were quite sausSed that you had 
ri^ot been identified a$ the man in the cabin that mght? — ^Yes, I 
thought so, that mght 

And you say you soil thought it after your conversation with 
Steer' — 

And V ou want the yuiy to vsudetvtand vhut that night va the 
cabin, when someone came to the door, you vvcrc quite satisfied 
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that he had not had an opportunity of identifying you? — ^Yes, my 
lord. 

So what necessity was there to do anything but slip out of the 
cabin of the girl and get back to your own quarters? — ^My intention 
was to give the impression that she had disappeared of her own 
accord. 

All that could be known, if your conviction was right, was that 
a man had been in her cabin, and if she was found dead, nobody 
could know if it was a passenger or a member of the crew who 
had been there? — Inquiries would have been made and I might 
have been incriminated. 

But you said you had not been identified. You could not be 
incriminated if you were not identified by the person who came 
to the door of the cabin ? — At that time the description was of “a 
dark person.” There were few dark persons on the ship at that 
time. I was sure to be interrogated by the captain amongst the 
dark persons on board. 

Cross-examination continued — In your association with Miss 
Gibson in her cabin that night you received no injuries from her 
at all? — ^To the best of my knowledge, no. 

We have heard suggestions made that the marks on your right 
wrist and also on your forearm were indentations caused by digging 
nails in. You are not suggesting that they were caused by Miss 
Gibson? — Some of them may have been. What I said was that 
I had caused the original scratches myself. 

This is what you said, ‘T received no injury of any sort while 
in company of Miss Gibson.” Do you want to alter mat now? — 
No. 

Very good. These were your own scratch marks caused because 
of irritation.'’ — Yes. 

Nail scratches? — Yes. 

There were some marks on your right shoulder? — On the left 
shoulder. 

I think on both shoulders, which looked like, the doctor said, 
although they could not be, cat scratches. I think they were on 
the right side of the lower neck. How did these scratches get 
there? — I caused them by the hard use of a towel. 

Did Miss Gibson, like many modern young women, wear her 
n^s cut to a sharp point? — I don’t think so; I did not take 
particular notice. 

How soon after Steer, came to Cabin 126 did you put the light 
out? — About twenty-five minutes. 
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You bolted the door? — Yes 

You did not want anjoac to sec the work >ou were engaged 
on, did )ou? — No 

Did someone try the door?— I cannot say; I don t think so 
It must have been accedmgly difficult putting that girl ihrou^ 
the porthole, was ic not?— Not puacularly 

Did jxiu stand on the bed and lilt her up?— Yes 
You must hav e been ternfied ?— I w as 

You must have been terrified that the sound would be heard? 
— No 

You had never tried before the possibility of pushing a body 
through a porthole, you could not oc certain, could you, that it 
would not be heard ^—Reasonably certain 

Was the light on when you put the body through? — ^Yes 
It u quite difierent from what you said on 25th October, is it 
not? The jury have seen this statement They know it was 
handed to )OU to be signed and read through, and that you 
corrected it m cerum paru You said, "After a strugj^le with the 
limp body— by the way she was stUl wearing ho drwSng gown— 
1 managM to lift her to the port hole and pushed her though I 
am fairly certain (hat at the time she was oead, but 1 was ternbly 
fngbtenra " Fairly certain ' 1$ quite difierent from "quite sure,*' 
IS It not?— Yes 

Is 'fairly certain a correct account of your feebngs at the onae? 
—No 

Then why did you put it >n?— That is just a matter of 
phraseology 

U » 41 the difference in ihe world Why did you put m some 
dung which was incorrect?—! intended to give the idea that 1 was 
certain 

^ By Mr Justice Hiibeit — Why did you not strike out the word 
■fauly’ and just leave the word 'certain’ ? — It had not occuned 
to me that one word would make such a difference. 

Crotf examination ronnnwd— You did not cate whether she 
was ah'^ or not when you put her through, did you? — ^Yes, I did 
You were just determined to get nd of that body? — Knowing 
that sht was dead 

1 sugfTv that that body was dammng evidence against you?— 
(No answer/ 

By Mr Iustice HnitiT— She sttU had this dressing gown on 
when you pushed her through the port hole^— Y es 
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Was it still unfastened down dtc front? — Yes. 

All hanging loose? — Yes. 

■How did you manage to get her duough the port-hole with it 
all h.inging loose? — ^Thc port-hole is of sufheienc diameter to allow 
that. 

How did you do it? — I stood on the bed and lifted her up to a 
sitting position, and then lifted her with my hands Just above her 
hips, to the jX)rt-holc. I pushed her arms dirougli and then her 
head. 

Arms first, and dien head and shoulders? — Yes. 

Did the dressing gown have full length sleeves? — I think so. 

Did you lift her legs, then? — Her legs lifted automatically as I 
lifted the body- 

When you had got half the body through the port-hole, the 
legs were hanging down Inside and die rest or die body outside? — 
Yes. 

Did you then lift the legs to shoot die body out? — Yes. 

You do not know if she had black pyjamas on her legs? — 
She had no pyjamas on, my lord. 

Cross-examination continued — I have suggested that your account 
is wholly false, and tliat the pyjamas are missing because they were 
on the body when you got rid of it? — (No answer). 

She told you it was too early to say whether she was pregnant 
or not?~Ycs. 

Did you tell Miss Field that she was pregnant three months? — 
I told her she was pregnant but didn’t state die time. 

Are you saying that her evidence is not accurate? — She may 
have misunderstood. 

She is a trudiful woman in your opinion, is she not? — ^Yes. 

Is this another occasion where you were depardng from your 
standard of being a truthful person yourself by romancing to Miss 
Field, saying that she was pregnant three months by a‘ married 
man? — ^No, there was no point in it. 

Only the point of boasting on what intimate terms you were 
with a female first-class passenger? — No. 

What business was it of yours to tell anything of that kind to 
Miss Field? — ^We occasionally discussed passengers. 

If Miss Gibson said it, it was obviously said to you in con- 
fidence, was it not? — I would not put it that way. 

I suggest tliat you were boasting of your relations with first-class 
female passengers.? — ^No. 

You ask the jury to say that your evidence is to be preferred to 
Plumley’s? — I don’t ask them to prefer anything. " 
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You say that Plumley’s evidence as to what you said is untrue? 
—That IS correct 

‘I didn t think it would be as senous as this ” You did say 
that?— I did 

What had you thought— that once the body had been rot nd of, 
you could not be charged with anything? — No I had been led 
to belioc bv the police officers that no really senous charge would 
be preferred against me I should probably have to answer an 
inquiry 

When had you been led to bebevc this^ — Before I made the 
statement 

It was while you were talking to Sergeant Gibbons that you 
said. Do >ou mean that she nu^t hate died some other way?” 
that IS, other than murder?— Yes 

According to the police officer, you said she might have had 
a heart atta^ or sometlung^ — 1 did not say ffiose words 

Do you mind repeaaag what you did say?— "You mean that 
she mi^t hate died in some other way or fashion " 

Was that the first Dme you had thought of it?— I had not 
tho^ht of It at all 

That, I sugrost, is the scry moment when tbs second story of 
yours ongioated in your brain? — No 

Then Flumley sap you said, "I didn’t think it would be as 
senous as tbs All 1 am worned about is my wife t haie not 
had any sleep since it happened ' You did not seem to hate 
worried much about Miss Gibson or her family at any time, did 
you?— No 

You were very worned about your own wife because it could 
make dungs between you very difficult would it not, if she found 
you had been having rdatioos with another woman? — ^That is 
eoncct 

‘1 have not had any sleep since it happened I cannot under- 
stand why the officer on the watch didn't near something It was 
a hell of a splash when she bt the water" Did you hear her 
btting the water?— I did 

You must have been temfied that somebody else would bear 
itr— I did say u was impossible for anybody else to have heard it 

You were twenty fisc feet from the water line and you beard 
“ standing at the port hole 

That may be. But you must have been terrified that somebody 
m »me part of ibe sbp might have heard it? — No 

You sa” ibis u all an invention on Plumlcy’s part Not a word 
of dus IS true?— Not a word 
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“She struggled." Did you say that? — 'No, 

‘‘I had my hands round her neck, and when I tried to pull 
them away she scratched me.” All that is invention? — ^It is. 

"I panicked, and dircw her out of the port-hole.” None of 
that is true? — ^Nonc of that is true. 

* “Then he said — ‘there was some blood on the sheets vvliich came 
from my wrist; did you find it?' ” Did you say that? — I did not. 

None of your blood was ever on the sheets, according to you? — 
To die best of my knowledge, no. 

Now, Camb, I put it to you that your second story, the story 
you have told to-day, is just as untrue as the story you told on the 
Durban Castle for six or seven days? — No, sir. 

Re-examined by Mr. C.assweli. — ^Are you proud of what you did 
that night, Camb? — I am not, sir, I am ashamed. 

You said it was beasdy conduct not to tell people, in order to 
save yourself. You think that? — I do. 

It has been suggested to you that it depends entirely upon your 
story whether you were friendly with Miss Gibson or not? — Yes. 

When you said to Miss Gibson that night diat you had a rood 
mind to go down and take a drink with her, did she seem shocked? 
—No. 

Or surprised? — I don’t think so. 

Did she say “No”? — ^No. 

When you reached the cabin, I think you told us that the door 
was neither locked nor bolted? — ^Ycs. 

Was the light on? — ^Yes, 

At two o’clock in the morning? — Yes. 

Did she seem disinclined at all to admit you? — No. 

We know that when Steer came to the cabin door it was 
unlocked and unbolted; was it locked or bolted at any dme before 
Steer came to the door? — No. 

Steer told us it would take him under a minute between the 
time when the bells rang and when he arrived and opened that 
door. Can you tell the Court what you were doing a minute 
before he arrived? — I was trying ardficial respiradon on Miss 
Gibson. 

It has been suggested that both these bells were rung by Miss 
Gibson. Was she in any condition to ring bells a minute before 
Steer arrived? — ^No. 

During the dme you were there, did she raise her voice at ail? 
— ^Not once. 

Or shout? — ^No. 
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It has been suggested that nhat you did m there was against 
her will, IS there any trutli m that suggestion? — ^No 

It has also been put to you that i£ you had slipped out, no one 
could have accused you What is your usual tune for going to 
your bun! ? — Generally about one a.m 

Do you share your cabin with anyone elsc^ — ^Yes, six other 
people 

And if any one of those ax persons had woken and found you 
were not there in your cabin at three a m , would that have been 
unusual^— Yes 

By Mr Justice Hilbert — But you had to go back, to your cabin 
after three a tn and nobody noaced it? — ^Yes 
Because everybody was asleep?— Yes 
But you had to risk it^ — Yes 

Re exan mutton eonUnued—\o\i have told my tnend that jou 
heard a splash Why did you sty it would be impossible for any 
body else to hear itr — It is rather difHoilt to explain to persons 
unused to seafaring bu, (he motion of the ship gives a certain 
amount of back wash and the initial wave of the bow cutting 
through the sea washes back past the ship and creates a sucQOo 
noise And then the funnel u a durom) and is used as An 
emergency dvnamo, and always gives out a continuous noise 
So the noise of that apparent wave and other noises would have 
been enough to drown the noise of the splash?— Yes 

Do you think it could be heard from the badge?— I should say 
It was absolutely impossible 

Are there two ports discharging water continuously just below 
the one in Cabin 126 ? — 1 cannot say it is just below, but there are 
places continuously discharpng water— bilge pumps from the 
engine room 


By Mr Justice Hilberi — ^Was it a perfectly calm night? — Yes 
Very little wind?— Veiy little wind 
A hot, still mght?— Yes 

Re examination continued — Were you afraid at any time that 
soigne would hear the splash? — I don’t think so 
Did you tell Plumlcv that vou were afraid? — ^No 
I want to get this quite clearly What Plumlcy has told us as 

y” ^ ^ 
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Evelyn Joan Armour, sworn, examined by Mr. Casswell — I am 
an officer in the A.T.S. and am now servinpr with “N” Company, 
London District, at Woolwich. In summer, 1946 , 1 was a subaltern 
serving in London District at Sloane Court, London, W. My duties 
were administrative, and related in part to tire payment of A.T.S. 
personnel, which brought me in touch with, the A.T.S. who were 
theatrically engaged, the Central Board of Artists. I first saw 
Private Gibson at one of our pay parades, before an incident when 
she was ill when I was called to see her. I had no indraate know- 
ledge of her. 

When was the incident you speak oi ? — Approximately eleven 
p.m. one day at the beginning of July, 1946. 

Were you called out and did you go to one of the requisitioned 
premises and find somebody? — I was notified that one of the girls 
was' ill in quarters, and I went there and found Private Gibson. 
She was lying on the bed face upwards. She was resting on the 
back of her head and her heels. Her back was arched. As I went 
through the door I could hear her breathing very, very heavily. 
I went forward very quickly, and as I got to her I could see her 
tongue was well in the back of her throat and she appeared to be 
choking. 

Did she appear to be conscious then? — Yes. 

Anything about her colour? — I didn’t notice anything. I went 
up to the bed and pulled her head forward to get her tongue out 
of the back of her throat. I pulled her shoulders up. I was on 
the right side of the bed — and as I helped her she grumbled a 
litde and clutched herself here and muttered “pain.” I was trying 
to find out where the pain was. I said, “Have you any pain?” 
and she muttered, and clutched herself at the chest as if she had it 
there. She was sweating very profusely. 

Did her breathing continue to be laboured? — She had great 
difficulty in breathing at all. 

After you had pulled her tongue forward, did she still have 
difficulty? — ^Yes. 

For how long did this condition persist? — For ten to fifteen 
minutes it was very bad. When I thought I could safely leave her, 
I notified die C.R.S. 

Did you go with her there in an ambulance? — ^Yes. I thought 
she was too ill to send otherwise. I went with her to the Casualty 
Receiving Station at Lennox Gardens. There I assisted the V.A.D. 
nurse on duty to put her on a bed. By this time she appeared to 
be over tliis type of fit, but very exhausted. When I saw her on 
the bed, I left. The next morning I rang up to find how she was, 
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' ' D^ouTAr to tk. •tao"?-Vcs. 1 ostri ,f Ac had had one 
of these^ turns again, and she »aid, “Yes, once I asked if Ac 
medical officer hfd done anything or suggested any treatment, and 

V Amk jou lost tooA W.A hct?-I saw her on odd 

occasions, hut \ er> occaaonally ,t„n„,rvrs? 

Did some faends draw yonr attondoo to this case m ^ 

-I was on a conrsc and a Mow o&a " 

Drafting Unit when Pavate Gibson left Ae AT5 and ^ew 
had known some of Ae artists Later Ac police sent for me 

Crosaeitamined by Mr RoBEars-You, m coinmon smA otto 
members of Ae ATS would have a Senicc 
in which every madent-admsston lo hospital, 

would be entered?— Not going to a Casualty Receiv 

of a senous nature would be cntcred?-That would be 
for ffie medical officer there to deadc u-.,,,.,. 

There is no record of this at aU?-^! is not 
going at cleien o’clock that night you did not wait to out 
S normal sick report, at the Casualty Stapon xf ihw had 
It necessary to send her to a specialist they would have made out 
a document which would hasc gone with her normal mnlicai 
hospital report , 

Whatesti the nature of her illness, it was not considwc n 
sary to send her to a $peaahst?-That would he on the mediw 
officer’s authonty Bur the type of fit was oicr, or j 

before I got there I am not m a posiaon to say what the mcoicai 
officer thought of the case. 

But the absence of any record shows that it neicr went any 
further, does it not’ — ^Yes 

No absence from duty owing to sickness at 
definitely absent from duty in that she was in the C R b , ou 
time in the C R S is not entered in the form you arc holdmg 

You are not by any chance making a mistake as to the girl 
No, not m the slightest 

■you do not think there is any possibiUty of that? — ^No 

We know that a few monis later this girl was passc^ut on 
temporary discharge, or on temporary reserve, as “A W i “ 
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service. You do not think there is any possibility o£ your having 
got hold of the wrong name? — ^None whatsoever. 

. Re-examined by Mr. C.\sswell— Look at the last photograph in 
Exhibit 5. Do you recognize it?— Yes, Private Gibson. 

Peter Arthur Dalby, sworn, examined by Mr. Casswell— I 
joined the Army in April, 1945, and was a private in the R.A.M.C. 
After preliminary training I became a member of a group known 
as “Stars in Bame Dress,” a subsidiary company to toe E.N.S.A. 
movement. I recognize the last photo in Exhibit 5 as Miss Gay 
Gibson, Eileen Gibson. I first met her in January, 1946, when 
she was cast as leading lady in “The Man with a load of mischief.” 
We rehearsed in Gross'enor Street, London, for some dme, and 
had our first try out at Kingston. I saw a considerable amount of 
Miss Gibson during that time. During May the play went on tour 
in England. 

Did you see much of Miss Gibson during that dme ? — A great 
deal. Sometimes we had the same digs together, and at other 
times 1 was with her for the full time of the show which was 
from five o’clock until one o’clock in the morning. The show 
usually entailed travelling from twenty to twenty-five miles each 
day. We started out in charabancs or trucks aoout five o’clock 
and returned to the digs very early in the morning. 

How would you describe her temperament during those months 
of early 1946? — I should say very, very hysterical and a quite 
excitable neurotic. 

Did you then go with the show to Calais and into Germany? 
—Yes. 

Mrs. Gibson has told us her daughter was very fond of a man 
called Pierre? — ^That is right. He was the driver of one of the 
vetdcles we had for carrying scenery. She did not talk about it 
very much, but it was quite obvious I think that they were 
infatuated with each other. 

How long after they first met did this become apparent? — ^Very 
suddenly, after the first two or three days. 

Was she still neurotic and excitable when she was in Germany 
or had she improved? — ^No, she was still the same. 

Were any steps taken to deal with that condition? — ^No, the 
symptoms were not very alarming, and not until she had a fit or 
outburst, and the show could not spare her as she was taking a 
leading part in it. 

Did anyone look after her then? — ^Yes, one of the girls taking a 
part in the show usually looked after her. 
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You came back m June, was there then a lour of the north of 

England until Tth Jul> ?— Yes 

Was Miss Gibson cast m another play called Jane steps out i 

Yes, she plascd a minor part uua ,,. 

Did- )OU rehearse m London as before^— No, we shifted to 
Battersea Park 

When did the tour start?— In OctiAcr, 1946 

Where did that tour take 40U?— That was the Saturday tour, 
somewhae m the south of England 

Later where did sou go?— To Salisbury, then north for ^ut 
six weeks, and then we came south again We had some lease, 
and then the whole show went to Korth Wales. 

What was hOss Gibson’s behaviour during that period?— Well, 
I didn l sec an>thing alarming at all She was soil very hystcncai 
and quite cxatablc , 

Did vou start another tour, soil with Miss Gibson, on 9111 
December, 1946’— Yes, into Wales » w 

Please tell my lord and the |ury of an incident m Walcsr— We 
were travelling uack from a show which we did for an ammuai 
tion disposal umt in Wales The road was very, very rough and 
the weather was ver), very bad The truck was bumping 
lurching all over the place — 1 should say the coach— and Mis* 
Gibson fell off the chair and had some sort of hysterical fit on the 
Boor I tned to do something for her, but the girl, Pat Rawlings, 
was there and took charge of hu 


By Mr IvsTicE Huxery— W hat sort of hystcncai fit, do you 
mean screaming and laughing? — Sacanung and groaning 

Not laughmg and crviag? — No 

Did >ou ever see her laughing and crying alternately on any 
one of these occasions^— No 

What do you consider the symptoms of hysteria to be’ — I should 
say -screaniing, a general state of mind, a throwing of the 
about, a verv maeased state of nervousness, and a very cxatablc 
nature 


Examination continued — You say she was on the floor of the 
vehicle Did you notice her face? — No, 1 could not as the coach 
was very dark 

Did you notice anything about her breathing? — Yes, it was 
very verv heavy, very laboured 

Did you see where her hands were^— No 
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By Mr. Justice Hilbery — ^Was-she a good actress.? — She was 
good — to a point. 

Convincing.? — ^Yes, and very enthusiastic. 

Realistic.? — ^Yes, I think that one o£ her faults was that she was 
much too rcalisdc. 

Examination continued — Do you think she was acdng on that 
occasion? — I am quite sure she was not. 

How long did she remain in that posidon? — About twenty or 
thirty minutes; after that she was carried from the coach to her 
digs by a member of the show. 

Was she unconscious then? — I don’t think so. 

What was her condition next morning? — She was quite pale, 
but I don’t think I noticed anything else. 

Did she refer to the previous night’s incident? — No. 

. Did you notice anything about the palms of Miss Gibson’s 
hands? — No. She had on one of them a burn. She did perspire 
gready; that I did notice. 

What part of the hand was the burn on? — ^The back of the 
hand. I am not sure whether it was the left or right. She had it 
as some sort of recognition of the driver Pierre, in Germany. It 
was a cigarette burn, but I am not quite sure whether she or Pierre 
did it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Roberts — ^You were in the same enter- 
tainment unit as Miss Gibson for about twelve months? — Yes. 

You say she was hysterical and neurotic? — ^Yes. 

Have you had a good deal of experience of actors and actresses? 
— Yes; I was one myself. 

Do you agree that, as a class, actresses are inclined to be tem- 
peramental? — ^Yes, but I can assure you that her hysteria was above 
the average of the temperamentality of actresses. 

Was Miss Gibson absent for one day from duty in 1946? — 
No, she was not. 

I gather your show left Herford in Germany on i6th June, 
1946, and arrived in London on 17th June? — ^Yes. 

When did you leave London for the north of England? — About 
seven days after we left Germany, 

Where were you during that time? — I was at home in London 
and Gay went, I think, to Liverpool. 

Did you re-assemble in London on 23rd June and go by train 
to the north of England? — ^Yes. 

Then did 'you go straight from Catterick to Salisbury, not 
stopping at London at all? — ^That is so. - 
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Did )0U play ui the south o£ England with this show unci 
3rd August and then, for the first mne since ayd June, did you 
return to London?— TTiat is quite n^c 

And was the show disbanded?— Yes 

This night in Wales. Your company bad been puymg in 
‘Jane steps out” at a camp ?— Y cs, at Trawsiy ny dd. 

Were you twenty miles from your lodging*?“Yc$, roughly 

After the show were you given a party in the Officers' Mess? — 
Yes 

Was It quite a hilarious party? — ^Yei 

Was a Scotsman there m a lolc and did he put on some aght- 
some recls>— Yes 

Did everybody dance it? — I bchevc Gay did with some of the 
others 

And Ga\ danced it with her usual enthusiasm? — ^Yes 

Without anyb^y getong drunk, did everybody dnnk a good 
deal?— Yes 

Vycie some of the young people dnnking Tnore than was fpoi 
for them^— It oauld be said so, yes 

After that, did you have a twenty mile dnve over very bad 
roads?— That is quite right. 

And in a lorry with a cover?— It was a charabanc. 

Nothing to hang on to? — Nothing 

It was rocking aU over the place?— Yes 

Was Gay Gibson violently ack at the back of the vehicle?— I 
didn't know she was 

Was she living at that omc with a lady called Rawlings? — Yes, 
Pat Rawlings 

Did you know that he was so far recovered that night as to see 
to her own hot water bottle^ — 1 cannot say 

As we knovv from her history sheets, there is no suggesnon 
that she was off duty for ill health at all? — Not the following day 

Rc-cxamincd by Mr CvssweU/ — H ow did you come to gi'c 
cvadcncc herc^ — I made a statement to the police 

Rolant) George Coopck Sofee, sworn, examined by Mt 
CasswEii — I arn a naval architect and manne surveyor, and a 
^^hcr of the Institute of Naval Architects. On i6th February, 
* 9 -» 8 > 1 went to the Durian Castle and took the measurements of 
the distances between the night pantry of A deck, the indicator 
panel on B deck, and thence to Cabm ra6 I made a plan of the 
approximate route which would have to be taken From the 
lower pantry op to the indicator and thence retracing my steps 
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and on to the cabin is 162 feet 9 inches — just over 54 yards. I paced 
it at an ordinary walking pace. It took 63 seconds. 

Did you stop at the in^cator? — Yes, at both the lower one and 
the one on B deck as well. 

I think you tried it at other paces? — ^Yes, I tried it at various 
paces up to a fast one. The shortest time I took was 25 seconds. 

You also took the distance from B deck to the bridge? — ^Yes, 
that is roughly 260 feet from this pantry to the wheel house on the 
bridge. 

Did you measure the distance between the port-hole of Cabin 
126 and the bridge in a straight line? — ^Yes, it is 80 feet. 

Did you take a measurement to the water line? — No; she was 
light at the time. 

Did you examine the bulkhead partition walls? — ^Yes I made it 
10 inches by measuring on the outside; I did not bore a hole. 

Did you notice any discharge of water in that vicinity? — ^There 
were discharges underneath the port-hole. 

Would they be going on all the time the ship was in motion? — 
I cannot say. If they were au-xiliary engines, they would be run- 
ning all the time. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Roberts — How many stairs are there? 
— Eight altogether, including the landing: that is, seven treads. 

That is from A deck to B deck? — ^Yes, there are seven treads 
and then a platform, and then you go up the other eight. They are 
made of wood, and were very resonant. 

Mike Abel, sworn, examined by Mr. Molony — I live at 12 
Lawley Avenue, Johannesburg. I was born in South Africa, and 
am a salesman. I also do acting and broadcasting. I knew the 
late Miss Gibson. 

When did you first get to know her? — Round about the begin- 
ning of August, 1947, at the rehearsal rooms of the Empire Theatre. 
We were just reading the new play “Golden Boy,” in which I had 
a part. 

Did she have a part, too? — ^Yes, a leading part; at any rate I was 
given to understand it would be her part. 

At any rate, you and she were rehearsing together in the same 
play? — ^Yes. 

For how long were you seeing her from July onwards? — ^Right 
through the rehearsals, roughly six weeks with the show and all. 

The show was put on in Johannesburg with yourself and Miss 
Gibson in it? — ^Yes. 
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For how long did it run?— Roughly ten days, I 
Is that a normal run for a |Jay in Johannesburg? ^Yes 

By Mr Justice Hilbert— How long docs a play run m Joharincs- 
burg if It IS a flop’— We take the theatre for a week or so and we 
run It through the week, flop or no flop 

Examina'ton continued — Were you seang Miss Gibson regularly 
throughout that period you mcnooned? — At rehearsals, yes 
Were you alone in her company on any occasion? — Yes 
What Happened after the rehearsals were over? — ^The cast woiud 
go out for coilcc to a particular cafe, and then I would take the 
late Miss Gibson home by car 

Did she teU you any^ng about herself? — She did She told me 
she came to Soui Africa for her health and that her parents wmc 
bhtzed by a Va bomb and that her brothers were killed in the 

iJid she tell you anything about her health, that she had coim 
to Africa for?— She said she had a chest complaint, she mentioned 
It was asthma 

Did she complain of any particular attacks of asthma?— She 
did complain that she had Kad these attacks in England and that 
is why, after leaving E N SA , she came to South Africa 

Wtierc were you when she told you these things about herselK 
—We were sitting in a car at The Doll House,’* that is a road- 
house where you can have coflee and snacks 

Did atwthmg happen while you were sitting there?— Yes, the 
late Miss Gibson seemed to lurch over on to my side and I put nw 
arms around her left shoulder, and she started crying I said, 
“Come on, Gay, what is the trouble?” She didn’t answer me and 
I took my arm off her shoulder, and she seemed to go back with 
her arm against the back of the scat 

Did you notice anything about her face then?— I noticed that 
in the corners of her mouth was white sabva 

Did you nonce anythmg about her lips? — ^They were a slight 
bluish colour 

Did you say that she leaned back? — She went back against 
scat of the car I called for the waiter for a glass of water, this 
lasted roughly betweci fifteen and twenty minutes 

Did you nouce anything after that at rehearsals about her? — 
She was a very charming girl on certain occasions, a very nice 
gul, It was a pleasure to talk with her, very interested in the stage 
And then, for no rhyme or reason, she would start laughing 
hysterically or crying On occasioas, at rehearsals, she came up to 
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me and kicked me on the shins, slapped my face, and then kissed 
me. And then she quietened down after I had appealed to the 
producer, hfr. Gilbert. 

Were others present when that happened? — Yes, the cast was 
present. 

Had you done anything which would have irritated her^ — 
Notliing at all. 

How many times did these kicking incidents happen? — 
It happened at my house when I had a party. It happened at Mr. 
Gilbert’s house when he gave a party. It happened at the rehearsal 
room at the Pre-View Theatre. On three or four occasions it 
happened. 

After the kicking had happened was there always kissing? — Not 
on every occasion, but on two occasions I can definitely remember. 

Were all these occasions in the presence of other people? — ^Yes. 

What was your general impression as to her healtli? — That she 
was ill. Time and again, at my house, when I gave a party for 
her and the cast, she went out into the garden and fainted. I was 
called from inside and I called my wife and somebody else, and 
we went out and brought her on to a swing contraption which I 
have, a sort of couch; we brought water and she was sitting there, 
perspiring, and she had her teeth tightly clenched. We suggested 
’phoning a doctor immediately, but she came round alright, went 
inside, carried on dancing and was her norma] self again. 

Did you see her face on that occasion? — Not myself, no. On 
another occasion she was coming out of the Pre-View 'Theatre in 
Johannesburg. She was walking across the road and suddenly 
fainted in the centre. The whole cast was coming out at the time 
and rushed to her assistance. 

You were there then and saw her faint? — Yes. 

How long did that faint last? — ^Not very long at all; I should 
say four to five minutes. It was in the evening between ii and 
11.20 p.m. 

I think there was a third occasion you have in mind? — ^Yes, 
that was at Mr. Gilbert’s house. Miss Gibson was enjoying herself 
very much and then she excused herself for a while: we missed 
her for a while. . . . 

By Mr. Justice Hilbery — Had she been drinking? — Yes, my 
lord. 

Then excused herself? — ^Yes. I walked into the garden with a 
member of the cast for a cigarette, and Gay came out, threw her 
arms up and fainted in the garden. 
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Was the room inside \a) hot where she had been drinking? I 
Vt ould not say \ cry hot. 

Was It cool m the garden?— Yes 
Cold^— No, my lord 


Examination continued— Did you sec her on that 
fainted condition? — ^Yes 

^cre was she>— On the ground, next a tree, or 


occasion in a 
rather on the 


long did she remain in that condition?— Well, on that 
particular occasion I went up to her and said, “Get ua Ga) 
She rot up, brushed herself and said, “I am sorry Then the 
gentleman fnend who had brought her there came out and to 
her to get dressed, she put on her coat and ihey were gomg 
Did she tdk to you on any occasion about her new fnendsr 
One name she menooned was Charles ” 

Do you know who Charles was? — I think his name was Brown, 
I subsequently met him at the party at Mr Gilbert's bouse I «« 
introduced to him bv Miss Gibson , 

In whose company did she spend most of the time at that partyr 
—With ^s gentleman fnend of hers He was her daaang partoer 
that evening , , , 

Who did she go home with that ni^t?— That gentleman friena 
of hers 


By Mr Justice Hilbeey— B y that you mean that she left the 
dance with this particular man?— Yes 

Examination continued — ^Sbe went home with him? — She left 
the dance with him 


Mr Justice Hil? at— Why do you suggest she went home 
with him? That means his home 

Examination (onAnued— That was my fault, my lord You 
mean they left the place together? — Yes 

Was It after that that you had the party at your home? — Yes 
Was Gay Gibson therc^— Yes , 

When was tlus? — I cannot remcndicr the date, it was a Sun^ 
When did the play open?— The loth September, I think une 
partv was roughly seven or ci^t days before this 

And Gay Gibson was there Did you speak to her ?— xm 
W e were danang and cnyoymg ourselves, and she seemed very 
bngbt and cheerful 
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Did she mention anything about her private affairs on that 
occasion? — She mentioned about her private affairs before the 
party. 

Before the party began? — ^Yes, at my house. It was on one 
occasion when I took her home from rehearsal that she asked me 
for £200 to get to England to get a doctor to take care of her. 
She said she was pregnant. I said I could not afford £200, but I 
could try and malce some arrangements for her in Johannesburg. 
She said she had no faith in our South African doctors and wanted 
to get to England. That was very early after I first met her : I 
should say about ten days after I first met her. 

Did you ask her anything about the man responsible? — I asked 
her who had got her into this trouble. She just laughed at it. 

Did the question of her pregnancy crop up again between you? 
— ^Yes, after rehearsal one Sunday morning at the Empire Theatre> 
I suggested going home as my wife had prepared a proper lunch. 
She said she didn’t feel too well about going the long drive to my 
home, so we went across the road to a hotel and ordered a snack 
there. While we were sitting at the table she said, “Have you done 
anything for me, Mike?” I asked if she was referring to her 
pregnancy and she said, “Yes.” I told her there was nothing I 
could do except possibly to introduce her to a doctor who would 
take care of her and look after her. 

Did she say anything further about the money request? — ^She 
asked me for the £200 again, and I told her I could not afford it. 

Did she say anythmg about getting help from anyone else? — 
No. 

Have you known her speak of her pregnancy to anybody else? — 
Yes. The members of the cast knew. 

By Mr. Justice Hii.bery — ^You were not asked that. You were 
asked if you heard her speaking of her pregnancy to anyone else? — 
No, my lord. 

Examination continued — ^Was there an occasion when you met 
Mrs. Gibson, the mother of Gay Gibson? — ^There was an occasion 
when Miss Gibson introduced me on the opening night of 
“Golden Boy.” She introduced me to a lady and said, “This is 
my mother.” 

Had you known before, from her, that she had a mother? — She 
told me that her parents were killed in the blitz. 

Was there an occasion, other than the one you have told us 
about, when she was in your car and something happened? — ^There 
was another occasion when I took her home, after the whole cast 
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£ ■ K gC' “ i. So"^ fy- “>■ 'Ji; 

hand I told them that a soune lady had fainied m '"y . 

laid ha on the front scat, the Pady undid ha doibn^ and for^ 
her head between ha knees-ihat u between ha own, Mim 
G ibsons legs It took a hole while, and then she came round, 
tidied ha hair and ran upstairs ,, j ck. 

Was thae an> reason for that faint that jou could seer one 

was cicitcd, but I cannot undasund ha fainting , 

What made ha exated?— I may base been a Lltie sclfisli wto 
she said she was in lose with me She told me that twice, and 
I said, ‘Gas, please stop It.” . r ... k«. 

Did sou noace her eses when she faimed?— Afta ha faint, ha 
e)cs s«tncd say bloodshot, ser\ red 

Did sou esa hear ha cough^— Yes. say often 
On any parucular occasion^— Well, not any fwticuW 
she couched at rehearsals Occasionally she coughed when she tws 
exated a sery heasv cough— I should call it a “smokas rougft. 

Did sou noace anything about ha breathing at any umer— er» 
heasy afta ha faint. r » ck 

Did you noace anydung about the colour of ha faca— she w 
pale, ana I noQccd that her lips were someumes a bluish colour 
Did she eser menuon any pain to you? — While the 
running she said, ‘Don t play say tough lo-night, 1 cannot get 
as much as I hasc to,’ and she complained of pains in her m y 
and left arm— a sort of shooting pain coming dosvn into ha hnga 
She asked me to massage ha arm for her 


Cross-examined by hfr Roatais— You say sou are a salcsnu 
what house do sou represent? — 1 was free lancing and representing 
diffaent houses 

Are you representing any house now? — ^No, 1 am in my own 
buancss in Johannesburg 

What sort of business is it? — Stationay and papa 

Is It going on now^— 1 havciuscopenra the place. 

What is happemng svhilc sou are hac? — My partna is waiting 
for my return. 

Arc sou osa hae on a holiday? — No , 

Arc you oser hac on business, apart from giving evidcncer 
x6o 
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I took the advantage o£ seeing one or ttvo people while I was here. 
I have bought some goods while 1 have been over here. ^ 

Your expenses are being found, are they not? — I believe so. I 
know that my hotel and travelling expenses are being found. 
The balance is my own. 

To come to give evidence at this Court you get your passage paid 
each way and you get your hotel expenses? — ^Yes. 

It is a nice little trip for you, is it not? — I didn’t want it. 

Need you have come? — I was told that I would be subpoenaed to 
come. 

Are you suggesting that a witness could be subpoenaed in South 
Africa? — I don’t know the law. 

Do you suggest that you thought you could have been compelled 
to come? — Yes. 

I am suggesting to you that you are quite obviously not being 
frank with the Court, and that you have come over here of your 
own free will, have you not? — Yes. 

Why not say so? You don’t mind telling the truth? — It is 
only the truth I am telling. 

Then don’t hesitate about it. I suggest it is a nice little trip 
for you.?— Yes. 

Who first approached you about giving evidence? — Mr. 
Mundcll, a representative of the solicitors defending. 

He came out to South Africa? — ^No, he is a South African. 

So he did not go out there to try and get witnesses for this 
ca.se.? — ^No. 

Did you know that Miss Gibson was living, when in Johannes- 
burg, at the house of a Mrs. M'Donald? — I did not know that. 
She lived at Temple Court. 

From when? — I do not know. Since I knew the late Miss 
Gibson I always brought her home to Temple Court. 

Did you know she was at Mrs. M’Donald’s house in Johamies- 
burg from the end of March to the middle of July, 1947?— No. 

Do you know if Mr. Mundell went to see this landlady who 
would have seen Miss Gibson every day for four months? — I don’t 
know. 

You are connected with the theatre. Do you know the firm of 
agents, Davenport & Mayer?— No. 

Do you know a Mr. Michael Silver, a partner of the firm?— 
No. I cannot recollect the name. If I saw the gentleman I might 
know him by sight. 

Did Miss Gibson tell you that that company had given her 
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rcfract^lanous theatrical people m Enfiland?-Ko, she didnl 

^^'Sd^he tell you that she had references from various people 
to make contacts m England?— No , - , T,.n„ «:irr« 

Do you know a hfr Reynolds of Temple ^urt, JePP 
JohannclbuTR. or a Mr Alfred Brown of Trench Grove, Johannes- 

‘““nd wu kmw a Uy oiw Viola Bady ?-1 don'c b.o» ol 

''"oid Miss Gibson tell you ihjt Viola Brady, who wai liimj; at 
,1 Tho Rcsidtncy Kirk Sttot, lohannabiirc, had wntta M 
Mtrijn Jonrs a riacnce for ha ihcamcal carca m thll coiultryl 
— No, she didn t tell me y . s t> kIv 

Perhaps you were not very much ta her confidencer— Possi y- 
This Sirl IS dead You know i( ii imposablc for me “> “^2 
to challenRc or to deal with the accuracy of the sutements whi 
you make recardinc the dead j;irl>— I appreciate that 

You really tell me jury that this dead girl clutched you by 

arm and said, "I love you, Mike”?— Yet 

YouaresureyouareDotfomaaaDg?— No , 

A gul of twenty-one said that to you?— Yes, 1 spoke to iny wu 
about U and to 1 ^ Gilbert. 

She acted her part m ‘ Golden Boy ’? — Yes 
Here are some of the ooaccs One says, The ’ 

however, was well received, but apart from sharp delmeatioM y 
Gay Gibson as Lorna Moon. Doreen Lambic as Amen and AUKc 
A bel as Fusclh, this crup little play had a ragged stamp aM 
descended into melodrama ” Another says, ‘"Gay Gibson ma 
an admirable job of the part of Lorna Moon There was bar y 
false note in her conception of the personahty of the easy going gu 
friend ’, and another, "Gay Gibson came out of the part or Lo 
Moon with flying colours, a hard, sharp, mctaUic but convmang 
portrayal, and, lastly, "Gay Gibson as the ’femme fatale ot 
piece was adequately cast”? — ^Yes, those are some of the nodw 

1 shall put them together as Exhibit 31 So she 
her arduous part sansfactonly whatever her state of heaitn 
Yes, she was ill on certain occasions before she went otu 

Reexamined by Mr CASswxtt^Did this lady ever ask you for 
any testunonials? — No 

When did you (mow first that she was gomg to , 

England?— After the close of ‘ Golden Boy” I met her outodc tn 
post-office 
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Where was the play going? — To Pretoria. 

Was she going with it? — Yes, I was given to understand that 
the whole cast was going there to play. 

Henry Gilbert, sworn, examined by Mr. Casswell — I live at 
29 Molesey Avenue, Aukland Park, Johannesburg. I am an actor- 
producer. I am married to Dr. Schoub, who is a Doctor of Medicine. 
I first met Gay Gibson in the latter part of July in a Saturday night 
radio show called “Berry & Co.” at the South African Broadcasting 
Corporation, Johannesburg. 

Did you at one time produce her in a play? — Yes. 

Did you act in that play as well? — ^Yes. She had the part of 
“Lorna” in “Golden Boy.” 

Was a man called Mike Abel also playing in that play? — Yes. 

Was she with you during the rehearsals? — ^Yes, from the end 
of July tmtil the opening night on loth September. 

Were you responsible for that play? — Yes. 

What sort of temperament had this girl, Miss Gibson? — ^When 
I first met her she was a charming, nice, well-behaved young lady. 
During the process of my production she showed a temperament of 
a peculiar type. 1 found her often distraught and highly strung. 

Was she reserved, or did she speak about her private affairs? — 
To me she readily discussed her private affairs. She found at first 
that the part of Lorna in “Golden Boy” was a rather difficult 
part, as it had many facets to the character, and, of course, I did 
my best to guide her, as the producer, and to enlighten her as to 
the type of part it was. As time went on her behaviour became 
peculiar towards one of my cast, Mike Abel. First of all she told 
me she was in love with him. 

Did you see any signs of that.? — ^No, but one evening at 
rehearsal for no apparent reason she kicked him, got hold of him 
and sort of mauled him about. Naturally, I put a stop to that. 

Was that an isolated instance or did you see her attack Abel 
again? — I didn’t see her attack Abel again, but I was present when 
he came out of my own drawing room. He showed me his legs, 
and both shins had been kicked. 

Do you remember an occasion in Commissioner Street? — ^Yes. 
We were at the Pre-View Theatre — a private film pre-view theatre 
belonging to African Consolidated Theatres— about two and a half 
weeks before the opening of the show on loth September. The 
rehearsal terminated at 10 o’clock at night, and the greater per- 
centage of the cast walked across the street. She went into a dead 
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Hcnrv Gilbert . , ■ 

faint m the middle of Commissioner Street We picked her up 
and put her into a parked car which belonged to one of my cast 
What would you say wth regard to her hi^thP—Whcn I firrt 
met he? she told me she had come to South Africa because of her 
health She said she had asthma 3 n i« .h? 

Did you hear or see any indicatwns of asthma?-Only t^t she 
complained to me that she had to stop taking hw singing lessons 
Did you hear her coughing?-! did. but I didn t pay too much 


What about her appearance?— She had the ^st bcauuful wlutc 
skin I have escr seen in my life white like alabaster It was the 
most striking thmg about her 


Did she'stand'up to rehearsals or did she ore?— She was 
often tired and I let her off on quite a number of occasions 5>he 


told me she wrould get tired very easily 
Did she dnnk at all?— Yes 
Excessiicly at ames’-At omes, yes Once or twee she ^ 
to my early rehearses and I smelt her breath and she was 
ezoted coniaon I said, “Hate \eu been drinking again 
to-night?” and she said, “I haie only had a few gins 

Was there a party at your house one night?— Y« , 

Did you sec anytlung which happened to Gay , 

night?— She came with a toy fnend, a man 1 knew as Ct^ 
Brown We had some food sent m and wc sat around it 
quite an informal party with friends of the cast. I went 0 
u up some food, with friends, into the kitchen I came bac 
saw the drawing room doors were open I looked into the g^o 
and saw Gay Gibson out there and that she was quite exatc 
went to my wife and said, “Wc cannot base this ” She was qui 


exated and dlstraugh^ , 

What do you mean by distraught? — Highly emotional 


was crying in the garden ) Y s 

Do you know of associations bctwfccn her and other mcnr c 
The first boy fnend 1 knew was Charles Brown Th^"® 
occasion witn Mike Abd, and then, about twclse days bcfwe my 
show opened I was personally introduced by Gay aft^ 
to Charles Sveotonski She introduced him as “Charles, my y 
fnend 

Did you see him after lhat?~Ycs, but not often , 

Any other men who were wnth her? — ^Wc saw her at lun 
wth a Mr Silver . 

Did you at one ome introduce this girl to your wife, c 
Schoub^ — Yes 
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For any special purpose? — ^Yes. She came and cried to me that 
she was terribly unhappy. I asked why. She said she was an 
unhappy human being. I said why. ‘ She said, “I cannot love like 
other people.” I said, “What do you mean by that?” She said, 
“I am not like other girls.” I then introduced her to my wife. 

Did your wife see a good deal of her after that? — I think so. 
This happened in the early part of August. 

The play opened on loth September. How long did it run? — 
Ten days. 

Was that its normal run? — My booking was three weeks which 
is not normal. The normal run is two weeks. 

This did not last the two weeks normal run? — ^No, the theatre 
was closed by the Municipality of Johannesburg as a fire hazard. 

Had you made arrangements to go anywhere else with the 
show? — ^Yes, to Pretoria. 

Was Miss Gibson to go with you? — Yes, but she did not. 

When did you first know that she was not going with you? — 
We closed on 20th September and had a week off to prepare for 
the advance publicity in Pretoria. On Monday the 22nd I walked 
into the office and Gay Gibson was there looking for me. I 
walked into Mr. Woodman’s office and he said, “She says she is 
leaving.” I said, “You are going to Pretoria; everything is ready.” 
She said, “I am going to England; will you release me?” I said, 
“We have had a bad run with the Municipality closing the theatre, 
but I won’t stand in your way.” I tore the contract up and we 
cancelled the whole thing. I said, “Why are you going?” and 
she said her boy friend had paid her passage. I said, “Why?” 
She said, “To study.” I said, “Where?” and she said, “At the 
Gate Theatre.” I said, “It does not exist at the moment,” and she 
said she was going on from there to somewhere else, ,I don’t 
remember where. 

What did she earn in Johannesburg? — I cannot say. 

Did she take part in broadcasts with you? — Yes. 

What did she get for that? — Her cheque would be three guineas. 

What did she get for “Golden Boy”? — £y a week and hotel 
expenses on tour. That was not during rehearsals. 

Was she doing more than one nignt a week broadcasting? — No. 

Did you ever see her father or any other member of her family? 
— I saw her mother after a “Berry & Co.” show. It was two weeks 
after I had met Gay. She said she had just come from Durban. 

Did her mother stay there? — ^No, she went back to Durban and 
Gay went with her. 

When “Golden Boy” was put on, did you see her mother 
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ihen^— No— I was pscn lo understand she was there, but I did not 
sec her 

Ctoss-txartvintd bj Mr Rousts— E rve Uoon, I thmL, placed, the 
male lead in ‘Golden Boy”? — ^Yes 

Is this a photograph from the South A£ncan press showzaz 
Eric Boon lAim his leading lady. Gay Gtbson? (Handed to witness) 
— ^That IS correct 

Is the Mr Michael Stiver you saw Gay Gibson with connected 
with an agency in Johannesburg, Messrs Davenport & Majcr?— 
Yes 

Do you know him quite well? — Yes 

Did Gay Gibson tell you that he had given her ^ reference to 
theatrical people on this side?— No 

Do you know Mr Silver’s signature? — No 
You do not know if you can recognize this document I have 
here as coming from Davenport fic Mayer’s?— It was their heading 
You know Davenport L Mayer as dicatricaJ agents?— No, they 
are commeraai broadcasung agents 

They are concerned with Ac cntcruinment world?— No, not 
me world I belong to 

But Aey are concerned in entcftainmenr Broadcasoog ts 
entertainment, is it not?— Yes 

You saw her and Stiver lunchiDg togeAer?— Yes 
She was a promising actress?— she had talent 
Was It you who suggested Aat Ac should come into “Golden 
Boy”?— Yes 

You were going to take her on to Pretoria when Ac Aeaae at 
Johannesburg closed down? — ^Thc whole company was going on 
And when Ac Aanged her mind, as ladies tjo, you cantillcd 
Ac whole production?— Yes 

Reexamined by Mr Cassweix— Y ou have spoken about some 
TOmmeraal broadmsting agents They are Ac people who arrange 
ror advertising by broadcasting, a practice which is not allowed in 
Ais country?— Yfs 

By Mr JusTves HitBERV— The advcmsing arrangements ate 

made entertaining, if possible?— Yes 

lord ^ involved Ac employment of arbstes? — ^They do, my 

Dr Ink Schoub, sworn, examined by Mr Molony— I Uve at 20 
0 esey Avenue, Aukland Park, Johannesburg, and am Ac wik 
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of the witness Henry Gilbert. I have two children, and am 
e.xpecting a third shortly. I am a qualified medical pracddoner, 
and trained at Witwatersrand University and Edinburgh. I returned 
to South Africa in July, 1939, and finished my course at the former 
University. I am a Ch.B., University of the Rand. Up to the end 
of February this year I was Casualty Officer at the General Hospital, 
Johannesburg. I have never been in private practice. 

Did you get to know Gay Gibson.? — Yes, my husband introduced 
me to her. He told me he wanted her to act in his play, 
“Golden Boy.” 

Did you see her on a considerable number of occasions.? — ^Yes. 
I met her towards the end of July, and I saw her until the end of 
the run of “Golden Boy” on 20th September. 

Did you hear from her as to why she had come to Soudi 
Africa ?-ohe told me she had come to South Africa for her health. 
She said she was suffering from asthma and had come to Johannes- 
burg as she had been told it would be better for her there. She told 
me she had been in Durban and had had many asthmatic attacks 
there. She asked me if I thought the climate in Johannesburg 
would be better for her. I told her that asthmatic people varied 
very greatly. Some were better on a lower altitude and some on a 
higher. 

Did you do exercises with Miss Gibson on any occasion? — Yes, 
she was worried about the size of her hips and her part in the 
play, and she asked me for advice about diet and exercises. As I 
was taking a physical culture course at the time, I asked her to 
come along with me. 

Did you notice anything about her during the exercises you 
did? — I noticed that she tired rather easily, became short of breath 
arid had to discontinue the exercises while I went on. I advised 
her not to over-strain herself. 

Did she speak to you about her voice at any time? — She told 
me that her voice had been trained, but she had had to discontinue 
training because she used to get laryngial affection very easily; 
she usM to lose her voice, and she asked me if the steam baths we 
were taking would do her any harm. 

Did she come on one occasion to you and tell you something 
about herself of an intimate nature? — Yes, she discussed sex with me 
rather intimately. She told me that she had had sexual experience, 
and that she was expecting a period within the next week. I 
advised her not to come to the gym. class. That was at the end of 
July, at the second class, just after I had met her. This was about 
the third time I had met her. 
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Did )ou see her again after the time she had expected her 
period r—Ycs, the following week She appeared at the physical 
culture class, and I asked what had happened She said that the 
expected period had not arnved, and she was rather worried about 
,it She asked me to advise her I said it was much too early to 
say and that she was probablv worried or exated about the show 
I said wait some time, and if she was sail worned then I would 
examine her The next time 1 heard about the pregnancy was 
from a member of the cast 


By Mr Jcsrice HiLBLur— What was the next time she said 
anything’— When we gave a party at our house. 

Examination continueJ—Whit did the say then? — She said that 
nothing had happened and that she was radicr worried about it. 
She must have b«n about two weeks overdue 

Was the quesQoa of pregnancy discussed on a later occasion 
between \ou?— No 

Did you have any discussion with her about a contraeepovc at 
any ome^— When she told me that her period was overdue I asked 
bw if she had used a contraceptive during the sexual experience.. 
She looked very blankly at me ^e didn’t seem to know anything 
about It, and asked me to explain things to her I told her about 
It, and advised that she should be fitted wiili a Dutch cap 1 do 
not know whether she took my advice Exhibit 29 is a cap, but 
ihk same thing A Durch cap should be fitted by a 

Do you remember a party given for a number of members of 
which Miss Gibson attended, at your house?— Yes. 

Did anything unusual happen that evening? — At first Miss 
uibMn was very gav, and then she became very unhappy and 
”i her into the bedroom and Ined to console her She 

d me she was worned about her pregnancy and she was very 
w”th£^ came into the bedroom, and I left her 

Did vou ever see any signs of illness in her?— I never saw her 
ti. ?*^roatic attack, but I saw she tired easily, and got rather 

short of breath when she did the cxeiascs 

Rosmts— I see there is a secoon m the 
register for South Afnea in Johannesburg, but there is 
** *947 j accept that there is another 
farbfr ^ qualihol at the end of 1943 1$ my 

thcr.< H= ha, bac„ ? doaor fcre for t»onty jar, 
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No, he is not in this register at all. There must be another 
register. Did Miss Gibson tell you that she had just been 
demobilized from the A.T.S.? — She did tell me she was with 
E.N.S.A. 

Actually it was a branch of the Army, and she only left it in 
February, 1947, to come out to South Africa. Did she tell you 
that? — No. 

When did you last see her? — ^The last night of “Golden Boy,” 

Did she tell you then that she was going back to England to 
resume her studies? — ^No. 

You did not see her after she had decided to go back? — ^No. 

You liked her very much? — Yes; I found her a very nice, 
charming girl. 

Dr. Frederick DE^'^'Iso^^ Maurice Hocking, sworn, examined 
by Mr. Cassweix — I am a registered medical practitioner, a Bachelor 
of Medicine, Master of Science, Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
Chemists, and Pathologist to the Royal Cornwall Infirmary, Truro. 

You have examined the album of photographs. Exhibit 5? — ^Yes, 

You have seen a full transcript of the proceedings before the 
magisuate, and you have been present here throughout the trial? 
— 1 have. 

Have you also had an opportunity of examining and taking 
samples from the sheets of the bunk in Cabin 126 on the Durban 
Castle? — Yes, I took samples from nearly everything, and very 
carefully examined tire bedclothes from that bunk. 

What did you find from your examination and analysis of these' 
samples? Take the top sheet, Exhibit 17, first? — ^This is the red 
ring round a certain mark referred to earlier in this case. It is an 
irregular stain which does not show by ordinary light, but can 
be detected by special illumination. I cut out the portion marked 
No. I. It is about 15 inches across by about 6 inches wide. It is 
an irregular stain. 

Did you analyse the sample which you took? — I did, I found 
that that stain was due to the presence of dried urine. That is all 
1 found in the stain; there was no blood in it at all. 

Was there anything else you found in it? — ^Yes, a certain number 
of the cells of the type which one finds lining the external female 
sex organs. 

Would the absence of blood in that stain lead you to any con- 
clusion? — It suggests that whoever passed that urine, I presume 
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ihc dtccascd, could not hate been bWuig from the or^s 

at the amc, otherwise the urine could not have passed like that. 

By Mr Jlstice Hilbebv— Do )ou think that ^cre was 
between the person who passed that unne and Ac shew at t^ 
nmeP-Even i£ anjthing had been between, Ac blood “U* /re » 
small Aat some of Aem would have ^ne through I found thzx 
oAcr cells, and if they would go Arough then blood cells would 
go through, too 

Did >t3u form any opinion Aat anjAing was between or 
nothing?— I Ad not form any opmion. Acre may or may not 
have b^ 


Examination continued— T)id you also find a second stain? 
lies, labelled No a That had been partly cut out before 

Dr Montgomery found something marked “2" whiA he sai 
was someAing Ae size of a sixpence^ — I took a piece of Aat 
Would you agree Aat it was yust about Ac size of a sizpenccf— 
It was a smear stain Not a drop of blood, but just a smear or 
blood across Ae Aeet It is considerably longer Aan a sixpen^ 
Did It look as though blood had been soaking through it at all? 
—Not at all , 

Can you say anything about Ac group of Aat blood?— I found 
blood or Ae tumin kind, Group O In addiuon, a numw 
flat cells of Ae type which line Ae mouA As a result of Aat 
finding, I analysed Ae stain futAer and in Aat stain 1 found 
Ae constituents of saliva 

So Aat stain consisted of human blood imxcd wiA human 
sahva?— Yes 1 found anoAer small stain, quite a small one tms 
time, which 1 labelled No 6 That agam was a smear raAcr Aan 
a drop of blocxl That agam was human blood, Group O 

Could you find any oAer matenal mixed wiA it? — No, Aat 
was pure blood It was % inch long and inch wide. 

So far as you can say, did Dr Montgomery find Aat 
He had not taken any of Aat one, but 1 don’t Aink one would 
take every smear, one or two only t a 

You examined oAcr marks and stains on Aat Accc and found 
nothing of any significance? — ^Thatisnght. ^ „ 

Now Ae bottom sheet There is a place on it marked “No i 
in red about 6 mAcs from Ac centre crease of Ae sheet Did you 
take a sample of that? — Yes I found Aat it consisted of a smear 
of human blood, again mixed wiA saliva and containing also a 
flake of pigment, whiA was probably red lipstick 
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Did you find anything else of interest on that bottom sheet? — 
No. 

, The top pillow showed nothing but a stain of tea? — Yes. 

On the bottom pillow did you find anything? — ^Nothing of 
significance; a few light smears of lipstick, and no blood on either 
pillow. 

Did you see the counterpane? — ^Yes, there was nothing of 
significance on that. 

Do you agree with Dr. Montgomery that the fibres removed 
from the port-hole are portions of feather? — ^Yes, and the other 
objects he mentioned. It is the sort of material you would normally 
find adhering to a port-hole or window in any bedroom. It is the 
sort of dust which would fly about during bed-making, cleaning 
up, and so on. 

Did you examine these exhibits for any sign of human hair, 
fibres of clotliing, or any other similar object? — I did. I found 
no human hair at all. I was shown one which had been removed 
by Dr. Montgomery, and that was of a similar type to the ones 
found on the hair brush of the dead girl. 

What would you say about these stains you found on the sheets? 
— ^They were smears and quite light in amount. 

I put it to Dr. Montgomery that they were superficial ? — I would 
agree with that. 

What would you mean by that? — ^Just smeared over the surface; 
not sunk into the material at all. 

Dr. Teare said that a violent death by strangling or tlirotding 
would produce these signs of blood and saliva? — I quite agree that 
that is one way in which these marks could have got on the cloth. 

By Mr. Justice Hiijbery — ^Y ou mean that a common feature in 
a case of strangulation is a mark of blood and saliva on the Ups? — 
Yes, and the passing of urine. 

Is there a farther significance in your view in the passing of 
urine? — I think the presence of urine shows almost certainly that 
the deceased was dead at the time it was passed. 

At the time or immediately afterwards? — ^The passing of urine 
would be the terminal act. 

Examination continued — You have told us that these smears arc 
consistent with a violent strangling, but is that only one possi- 
bility? — ^That is so. 

What else arc they consistent with?— With natural causes of' 
death in certain circumstances. 
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The chief ones would be>-Hejrt Mure due atho to pn^ 
disease of the heart, or to secondary disease of the heart, that IS 

disease of the heart secondary to lunff disease. 

In Uiing by pressing the thorax, would “P" 
come ont!-Presnng the larynx, the wind pipe, blood is less lihely 
to come up then because death u instantaneous 

By Mr Jt-sncE Hiutar— Dr Tcarc said that if the throat was 
dosed Ji would be httic more than 15 seconds before imconsaous- 
ncss?— I agree wnlh that— if anjihing, less , . , , .u. 

And you say that m such a case, the presence of blood m the 
saliva IS what>-Lcss ULcIy than in a poking death It is ^ 
instantaneous death which is rather dificfimt from » 
death It is not likely that there would be blood or sahva— thcr 
might be sahsa, because that is always hkcly to run out. 

There 1$ less Iikelv to be Wood m the salisa?— Yes, it death is 
instantaneous through cotnpresuoa of the wind pipe 

Could It be instantaneous Yes 

Is that not death due to choking?— It is 

Otherwise, compression of the windpipe so as ® 
breathing, and to suffocate hcr^ — Esco in that case death 11 'cry 
rapid, u^U within a minute , 

b it not instantaneous if you haie disease of the heart ana it 
suddenly stops^ — \es, but you would not have quite the saiM thing 
then It 1$ what happens before the heart stops If the heart k 
going to stop, It will almost ccruioly go through a phas^ pi* 
beforehand, of inapicnt failure. 

With, you mean, congestion of the lungs^ — Yes, some of the 
fine passages of the lungs would rupture, m which case you wfoulo 
bnng up a small amount of blood scainol froth 


ExaminaUoa coflnRHcd— Would the smears you found, and the 
urine, be consistent with a violent strangling?— "k cs 

Were anv of the other thin gs you found connstmt with 
strangling?— No There u an absence of any very marked crump- 
ling of the sheets, particularly m the regions which would become 
wet. 

That would have particular significance supposing it nac sug- 
gested that this gul had been smMhcrcd, so that blood and 
and hpstick got on to the sheet by the act of smothering? — Ihc 
sheet would almost certainly have been crumpled over the mouth, 
and the dried saliva would ^ve preserved its crumples 
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By Mr. Justice Hilbert — ^That is i£ it had been suggested tliat 
the sheet had been used for the purpose of smothering.^ — Yes. 

Examination continued — Have you seen cases of strangling in the 
past? — I have seen some. 

On a bed? — I have seen many beds where violence has taken 
place; not necessarily strangling, but violent acts, and they have ail 
been extremely crumpled. 

Having seen the photographs of this cabin and examined the 
sheets, what do you say about what you found being consistent 
with a violent death? — I did not see me amount of crumpling I 
should have e.xpected had a violent struggle taken place on that 
bed. 

Would you expect to find other fibres about on sharp edges if 
there had been a struggle? — There are a large number of sharp 
edges of projecting corners in that small space, and had a violent 
struggle taken place in there, I should have expected to find blood, 
pieces of skin, possibly fibres from torn clothing, adhering to the 
edges of furnitute about the room, and bruising on the bodies of 
any people fighting in that confined space. 

In other words, you would have expected to find bruising on 
Camb? — I would. 

Have you examined the photographs of Camb’s forearm and 
wrist? — ^Yes. I think these cresentic marks could have been caused 
by tight gripping by another person, digging the nails into the 
flesh. 

Do you agree with Dr. Teare that nothing much of any import-' 
ance can be discovered by looking at that photograph? — ^Yes. I 
think that the marks might have been caused by a tight gripping 
of the wrist. There was no tearing down that way. 

By Mr. Justice Hilbert — The tearing was the other way, 
according to the doctor who saw them, upwards from the inside 
and towards the thumb. That is what the doctor who saw them 
said? — ^The upper one does appear to have been dragged. 

Examination continued — What about these marks on the arm, 
their position? — ^They are rather higher than you would expect 
from the wrist if you were gripping a wrist which was throtding 
you. One would expect to find the scratches more on the hand, or 
near the wrist. 

Camb said his right hand was on Miss Gibson’s hip and she 
had her arm resting on his forearm, and you heard him tell about 
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Ihc sudden gup. IS that whnt )». would eupect?-It could do 

““Ivlisl would cause thatJ-Esihcc sodden deads or the end of the 

“Ifsthad suddenly gr.pfed a^ ho h^ 

^vould Jt hahc left iKcsc nufks?-It 

You ha%c heard the ac«W’s story 
cabin, and jou have heard the witnesses from Sou^ Ac 

from England, has that led you to any conduaon?-! ^ ^ 
Ko^ toll b> the accused is a perfectly posable one, from the 

*°'^\’^ar^u]d you say would be the cause of ^s sudden sa^cn- 
,ng Ind rSaxauoli whii he desenbed?-! shoiJd say W 
most hkelv preceded by some cooficsnon of the lungs as a result 
of a lung disease of ishich I have evidence. 

By Mr It-mcE HiuE»T-Dr Schoub gave it as ha 
opinion that this gul was suffenog from asthma, 
isease and which could be associated with a considwable amount 
of congestion*— Y« 

ExamiMiton continued— Hi\t you anything to say about the 
evidence of Mike Abel that thae was a pam m ha left 
That spasmodic pain down the arm and mlo the 
symptom of heart disease, and I think 1 could almost say of heart 

b It nexessary that a heart disease which proves fatal should be 
detected easily beforehand? — Heart disease may cornc on at any 
tune of hfc, and quite suddenly for a diffacnt numba ot cau 
It may not be detected at an ordinary examination, yet be presen 
and cause death afterwards , 

Have you had, in your ptofcsaonal cxpenence, cases like tn 
—1 have known two young soldias m the last war who ww 
passed A.i into the army, and who both collapsed and oi 
suddenly on parade The postmortem showed nothing unm 
microscopic sections of the heart wfae taken, and that show 
cardial degeneration That is by no means an umque cxpcnenca 
Have you known instances of heart failure during intacourscr 
—1 have known of one case in a young pasoo. 

Mav similar attacks occur from time to time and then pros 
fatal?— That is posable. , , , 

Mr Hopwood described changes in the colour of the n 
which were shown him by Miss Gibson on one occaaon. I* 
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of any significance? — ^That suggests an arterial condition of spasm, 
which is a muscular spasm, and which could be related in some 
way to the spasm in the air passages which we know as asthma. 
The two things are allied together. 

The other things we have heard about are perspiration and blue 
lips? — The blue lips would be a sign of respiratory embarassment, 
or some heart condition, some circulatory failure. And the per- 
spiring hands may be associated with the spasmodic condition of 
the fingers ; that is a vascular condition. 

You have told us that the absence of any blood in the urine 
would be contrary to any suggestion of rape. There was nothing 
else you found which would be consistent with rape, or attempted 
rape? — The absence of any blood in the urine shows that there was 
no injury there. 

Is there anything in this case which in your view indicates rape 
or attempted rape? — ^Nothing. 

By Mr. Justice Hilbery — Is there anything which suggests to 
you sexual intercourse? — ^No. 

There was no sign at all, that you could discover on the sheets, 
of anything like male semen? — found nothing, but there would 
not necessarily be any there. It would pass normally high up in 
the vaginal canal. It would not come out even if urine was nassed. 

Examination continued — Having regard to all you have found 
here, can you conscientiously say tiiat in your view this girl may 
very well have died from disease of the heart, or illness, in the 
way described? — I can conscientiously say that the girl could have 
died in the way described by the accused. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Roberts — ^And you can say equally 
conscientiously that she could have died by strangulation? — I can. 

The presence of blood-stained saliva is a common feature in 
cases of strangulation? — Yts. 

It is a common feature in cases of strangulation that at the 
moment of death the bladder evacuates its contents? — ^It is. 

That is not a common feature in the case of death by heart 
disease? — ^Not if it is by heart disease alone. 

There seems to be no doubt here, from the stains you found, 
that the deceased’s bladder had evacuated its contents? — That is 
so. 

According to the prisoner, at the moment of death he was 
on top of the girl? — ^Yes. 
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There n not the mtuHcjI doubt, u dicrc, tJul jf hii ftotf be 
true, there would be 2 penetration o£ imne which would cnarcle 
the part of bis bodf which wat agamic hfi« Gibson's part?— V« 

No doubt about that?— None. 

You haiie pahaps seen many eases where an act of uranguia 
tiOQ has culminated an attempt to tape, and the asuilaot has 
had a patch of unne on his trousat the uze of an assoaauon foot 
ball?— He could haie, )es 

It ts not su^ested that Camt> had any unne upon him U he 
bad not, then m cannot haie been on top of hftsa Gibson at the 
erne of her dcath^—Not if he had no unne on hxm 

What medical oidence leads )ou to the conciuuon tiiat this 
^1 had asthtru?—The statement of Dr Schoub who w>s die 

Or Schoub nocr examined her as a medical pracuuoner at ail? 
—No, but the symptoms of asthma are very well dc/ined, and 
if they were desenb^ to a doctor she could make a ser) ddiiute 
inference. 

But Dr Schoub onh said (hat Miu Gibson told her she had 
aahma ’—Yes 

When asked, she said she had neset seen hef in ao asthimue 
ateck, she said, “1 only noticed she t»ed easily'?— 1 underwaid 
that the climate of Johannesburg suited her very well and die 
may not have had any attack there 

Hut you have 00 molsca) confirmation from Dr bclioub mat 
she had asthma at all’— No 

Not have you any eudence, in spite of the visit to South 
Africa, that this girl went to any mcdicm practitioner for ucalmcnt 
m South Afnea or h-id any treauncm or went to any hospital?— 

You heard Mike Abel giving evidence You would not regard 
s** ®cdical evidence of any value? — I think the symptom 
which he described is one which is unlikely to be invented by a 
layman who would not appreciate the importance of it 

Bin the symptom of the pain at the top of the left arm which 
cues down to the hand tou will find in any text book on heart 
disease’— Yes 


By Mr JusTici Hiiitux— But is not dut more assoaated with 
one particular heart 
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Cross-examination continued— -TVit. urine you found on the top 
sheet? — Yes. 

Showing that she was lying on her back, and, the bladder 
expelling its contents, it was naturally thrown up to the sheet 
above her.? — don’t know whether it was above her or not. 
She may have been lying on the top sheet. 

Lying on her back then, it was expelled on to the top sheet? — 
One would have expected it then to be on the bottom sheet, because 
Camb would be in the way. 

But you must not assume things. Don’t you worry where 
Camb was. If she was lying on her back, with the top sheet above 
her, you would expect the urine to be found, as it was, on the 
top sheet? — ^And on the bottom sheet as well. 

But if Camb was on top of her, Camb would receive the 
urine.? — Yes. 

You said that there was an absence of crumpling in the sheets, 
and that you have seen beds which have been the scene of strangu- 
lations and you found much more crumpling on them? — I said beds 
which had been fought over. 

There is no suggestion of a fight here, but so far as crumpling 
is. concerned do you realize that this man was in the cabin alone, 
he says, for half an hour or so after the girl had had what he called 
“a stiffening” — had become rigid. He would have had sufficient 
opportunity of smoothing out the sheets if he had wanted to? — 
Yes, he would, but I think there would be some deep creases, par- 
ticularly in view of the heavily starched nature of the sheets, which 
it would have been very difficult to have smoothed out. 

My friend put to you about a violent struggle, but where have 
you heard it suggested that there was a violent struggle? — I supposed 
this girl was lulled either in the course of a violent struggle, and 
if not that, then the most likely cause of violent death was strangu- 
lation; I found no evidence of a violent struggle. 

If no evidence of a violent struggle, then do you say strangula- 
tion? — ^Yes, if the death was violent. 

Unconsciousness, you say, would supervene in less than 15 
seconds, and death in half a minute or a minute?— Within a 
minute as a rule. It may be prolonged as long as two minutes. 

You say that the marks on the right forearm could have been 
made by digging nails into the flesh?— Yes. 

You have heard Camb say that they were caused by scratching? 
—They did not appear to me to be scratch marks; they were far 
too deep. 

M 
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a »u» 

amount of pain, would they not?— I think they would 

Rc-cxanuncd by Mr asswtix-U a ^rion died from h^ 
failure, which you think is conuttcnt with what you found h»c, 
would that person haic a spasm such as described by Camb I 

Mi^Vi^bc one effect of that spasm that the hand would Ufihtcn? 

~^Sid 1 understand you to say that m the absence of a violent 
sirugRle stranpulation was the most probable cause of dcathi* i«, 
if death was violent u uu I 

More probable than natural causes?— Not more probable t 
don’t think we can assess the probabditici Tlicy are both possi 

Did anybody tell you that the clothing of Camb had been 
examined lo this case’— No 

Were you asked to examine u?— No 

Would you expect to find unne on his trousers if tMy were 
open in front?— He may have had some, just around the 

If thev were open in front you would not expect to find a stain 
die size of a football’— No 


Fourth Day— Monday, aand March, 194^ 

Professor Jamu Matuewsos Wwtxi, sworn, cxairuned by 
Moiom— I am a registered medical pracononcr, Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Bachelor of ^eoce, Doctor of hledianc. 
Master of Arts, and Ducctor of the South Midland Fo^ac 
Laboratory at Birimngham. Tlic dcpoations and photograpl^n 
this case were subrnmrd to me before Dr Hocking had been 
retained for the defence with a view to my giving cvid^ce for the 
prosecution i understand that the Director of Public Prosemoons 
deaded that I shou'd not give evidence after I had made my 
report, and my evidence was available for the defence 

Have you consmcicd this case in the light of your expcncnce 
and medical knowledge over many years, and have you seen in 
particular the account of how Camb says t^s girl met her death? 
\es 

How does that accord with your medical knowledge and exper 
lence?— The account given by Camb of this girl’s death could have 
occurred 
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Is there anything in his account inconsistent with medical exper-' 
icnce? — ^There is nothing in Camb’s account inconsistent with my 
own experience with regard to three deaths which occurred during 
intercourse. 

Were they people in whom signs could have been or were 
detected in advance of their death? — One was a soldier of 28, 
serving with H.M. Forces at the time. 

Let us consider in a little more detail the various causes of death 
which might have a bearing on the evidence we have here. In such 
a case would you include shock? — ^I do not think this was a case of 
death from shock, from what I have read. My reasons for saying 
that are the presence of blood and the marks upon the accused’s 
arm. 

Would you expect to find any blood if shock were the cause of 
death? — ^No; death would be too quick for blood to well up, and 
for the deceased to inflict a number of scratches which were found 
on the arm of the prisoner. 

As regards strangulation as a cause of death, have you had 
personal experience of many cases of that sort.? — Yes. 

Did you find anything in the scratches or marks in this case 
which fits in with your experience of previous cases of strangula- 
tion? — I want to make it quite clear, with regard to the scratches 
on the accused’s arm, that I cannot exclude the possibility of their 
having beeti caused during strangulation, but, in my experience, 
they have certain peculiarities — one, that they e.xtend so far up the 
arm without there being anything on the hands; I have never seen 
scratches so far up the arm in strangulation. In manual strangula- 
tion, where scratching docs take place is the region of the thumb, 
the back of the hand, and in fact the scratching of the victim’s neck 
in an effort to relieve the pressure; these are the places where I have 
found scratches. 

You accept the correctness of Dr. Hocking's findings, notably 
the saliva in the blood-stains? — ^Yes. 

And that, of course, shows that the blood in question came 
from her mouth? — I should think that is the logical inference that 
the blood and saliva and lipstick came from the girl’s mouth. 

Do you also accept his evidence and the inference that he draws 
from it that there was urine upon the top sheet? — Yes. 

And that in all probability the evacuation of urine was a terminal 
act? — ^Yes. 

That would mean that the girl died in the cabin? — ^Yes, she was 
dead in my opinion before she was put into the water. 

Would you develop in detail the effect of causes of death, 
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accepting for the moment the correctness of Camb*s account?— 
Death could hate occurred from natural causes in two mam wati 
Both of dicsc mam ways give rise to blood at the mouth, me 
finding of unne, and the scratching of the accused $ arm Those 
t\so wa^s are, one, the bursting of a small congcrutal aneurism in 
the brain, a condition which is indefinable prior to death, the 
bursting of which occurs m young people parucularly if there is an 
assoQated cilort such as the act of intercourse The second is by 
heart disease, either direct or indirect. Whilst rare in the young, 
direct heart ilisease due to an alTection of the heart sessels, cico at 
this age, IS not unkpown, and again, that type of death can giie 
blood Stained froth at the mouth, the finding of unne, and dutch 
iog But indirect causes a/e prcdiaUv more common, Mindy, the 
effect of a sepuc focus dsewhere in tne body In this present case 
there was a sepuc focus, namely the chronic running car That 
in Itself IS capable of causing heart failure, and cases are known of 
It causing the general poisoning of the heart muscle leadmg to 
sudden oeatli during eiTort or, more probably, poisoning of a 
special portion of the heart muscle which is responsible for the 
ordered action of the heart, namely, that whicn is technically 
termed the Bundle of His and sudden death from that dunog 
effort IS vsdl known m both <cxes 

Have you any personal knowledge of the case of a boy of 
sesenteen?— I base 

Was anything known of his condition before be died'’— N’o 
The effort in his case was pushing a bicyde up a hill 

By Mr Justice Hiue*t— In that case was there a local point of 
intccuon — Yes, the left tonsil It had caused poisoning of the 
heart muscles, and the Bundle of His was swollen up withm its 
thereby was \irtuallv strangled by us fibrous 

Examination roniinH/d— If any of these conditions liad been 
present before death, would they M\c been diagnosed?— It is quite 
a probability they would not 

If Mus Gibson were suffering from asthma would that haic 
any bearing on the matter There might \cry well be a secondary 
conoiuon of the heart which nuebt gue out under strain dunng 
intcrcomse following asthma 

happened what would be the visible symptoms you 
woiud cxpectf—Sornetimes soon after aa asthmatic attao. a person 
tognt perfectly normal, but at times they might show 
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la what parts of die body would that exhibit itself? — It might 
be seen in the lips, it might be seen in the nails. 

What would you c-xpect as regards the symptoms accompany- 
ing death caused in that way? — I3eath caused in that way might 
give rise to the three diings I have mentioned, blood at the mouth, 
clutching, and the voiding of urine. 

From what you have heard of this case do you see evidence of 
rape, or attempted rape, on this girl by the accused? — ^The only 
thing one can go on is the urine and the absence of blood diere. 
It is not a proof, but it is a pointer that there was no great violence 
done to her genital organs; that is the only conclusion that can be 
drawn. 

Does die condition of the cabin throw any light on the matter in 
your view? — The condition of the bed looked to me, purely from the 
photograph, as if there had been very little violence; there was 
very litde evidence of a struggle on that bed. 

Are you aware of any other theory of death in this case which 
fits the facts better than the account given by die accused ? — One 
cannot exclude the possibility of strangulation so far as violent 
death is concerned, and that appears to me to be the only other 
possibility, but it is no more consistent with the facts than the 
natural causes which I have outiined. 

Does it afford you any assistance in die case to have statements, 
attributed to the deceased, saying that she had asthma, and had 
had attacks of asdima in South Africa in die previous few months? 
— If her asthmatic attacks were frequent in the previous few months 
there would be a greater likelihood of the heart giving out during 
effort 

There is evidence that on two occasions at any rate she was 
wheezy? — ^That is one of the concomitants of asthma. 

There was evidence that on one occasion she had a pain 
running down the left arm right to the finger tips? — Pain like 
that is regarded as a symptom of heart trouble. 

By Mr. Justice Hilbert — Of what heart trouble? — Coronary. 

Does that mean angina? — Yes. 

That is a progressive disease, is it not? — They may die in the 
first attack; generally there is more than one attack. 

Do you expect the attacks to become more frequent.? — Well, 
they do not usually survive more than about three. 

Examination continued — ^What about bluish lips? — That would 
be a sign of failing circulation. 

And if her finger nails changed colour?— I have already said so, 
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And if there u evidence that ia the previous months she had 
fainted?— That, again, is conastent with some heart condition 


Cross-examined by Mr RoatuTS — Did you say you could not 
include or you could not exclude the possibility of strangulation^ 
— I could not exclude the possibility or siraagtilsaoa 

You agree, do you not, with Dr Hoclung that all the common 
features of strangulation are present here? — Not all the common 
features 

Blood stained froth at the mouth is a common feature of death 
from strangulation, is it not? — ^Yes 

And the voiding of uxuic at the omc of death ? — Yes 
You have the dutchuig and (he saatching of the person (I ask. 
you ta assume) of the stranglcf > — ^That, in my expcnencc, is not a 
common symptom, clutching and scratching of the hands, but 
LQ this paractuar case they »ere well up the arm 

Clutching and saacebng of the hand or hands is a common 
syn^Com in stranguiaaon?— Ves 

Do you agree that scratching of the wnsts is a common feature’ 
—It IS not common, but it is found 

You have said that the evidence in this case was suboutted to 
you Did you not say that the scraubes you saw were similar to 
those you have seen m manual strangulation?— I did not 


By Mr JtsTics HtuBCxT— Please take the photograph You can 
only ]udgc of the scratches by this photograph, and you say they 
arc here too high up the arm, and arc uierefore not where you 
have usually found them in the case of manual strangulauonr — 
Yes 

Dr OrilHths told us that there were scratches across the right 
wnst, runnmg toward the base of the thumb, nine to twdvc 
Kparate scratches Now it is clear from the photograph (and we 
know ^t It was taken some tunc after die doctor saw i^ and some 
tune after the mornmg of i 8 th October) that if there were nine 
to twelve snatches running towards die &unib unless some which 
Mve cleared up were higher up the arm, the rest must have been 
down nearer the thumb ?_yes 

Is It SIX or sev en w c can sec in the plmtograph? — Sev cn 
00 we have two to five more to account for Would you, boa 
iv' heard, suppose they were all nearer to the 

. I do not know whether they w ere or not, my lord 
But it they were sg, would that indicate tie possibihty of 
base said, my lard, I cannoUxclnde the 
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Closing Speech fw the Defence 
Mr Casswell— Now, memhers of the jury, after this somewhat 
lengthy trial, the Qmc is approaching when you 
Acrffi and your responsibility is great Yours « /^e 
b,l>.y (o. *a. v.,d,«, »<! y«»r. Jt ■» f» 
to dtade upon the tacts, and you may think that this caso is v y 
largely, if not cnordv. a question of fact In many respects it > 
seem to be a quesuon of guessing, but if you find yourselvu gu 
mg, if you say to yourselves, - Well. 1 cannot be sure then the 
only scrdict available to you is a verdict of acquittal which no 
doubt you will be glad to give Your fcsj»nsibihty, as I have s^d. 
IS very great My responsibility also is heavy Willingly 
I shake the dust of this Court from my feet and get out, but i 
cannot do that I owe a duty to my client, and a duty to you 
present as best 1 can his ease to you The reason why my 
biliiy IS so heavy is that there arc so many points with whien i 
have to deal, so many points which 1 hope to show ' 

favour of my cbent, and I must try not to forget any one or tneim 
If I do 1 hope you will put it down to my defective meraon 
,and not to any desire of mine not to deal with every point w i 
nay be relevant 

Members of the jury, you may remember that Pon^s 
when he had to make the most momentous decision m this won , 
asked, Qusd est vtntas What is tmth^ ’ And there was 
answer In those days, no doubt, if a jury had been empaneitea 
they would have been directed to find the truth Your duty is ho 
so heavy as theirs would have been What you have to dcade i , 
“Has the prosecution proved to your satisfaction that here mne 
■was a deatn caused by violence, and caused by the violence or the 
prisoner Camb?” If you cannot, or fed that you cannot arrive 
at the truth then vour minds arc in a state of doubt, aM the 
pros^Qon have not discharged the duty necessary ^ P 

•discharge They have not proved to you wyond reasonable cou 
the guilt of the prisoner Suspiaon, as you wJl reahze, is no 
enough, probability is not enough, there must be proof, and when 
I use the word ‘satisfied,” as I may do several limes, what 1 
by the word “satisfied ’ is sausfied that guilt is proved beyond 
reasonable doubt In any case of dus sort which comes 
jury, there is suspiaon, if there were no susptuon there j 

but you will realize Aat suspicion, and even probabibcy, 
fall far short of what is required before you can return a vcroi 
■of guilty 
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‘ Now what is murder? That is what you must consider, and my 
lord will tell you that murder (and I speak subject to my lord’s 
correction) is death caused violendy as the result of an act by tire 
accused. Cold stark murder is when the accused, knowing what 
he is doing, and meaning to do it, puts his victim to death. 
Another form of murder is where a man, .or a woman, meaning 
to do violence which vs'ill cause serious illness or serious injury, 
but not meaning to cause death, yet in fact does cause death— that 
also is murder. In a sudden fit of passion I may take a man by 
the throat meaning only to give liim a severe lesson, perhaps a 
rough lesson, or 1 may take some instrument and hit him over 
the head with it, not having meant to kill him, but if I do kill him 
it is murder. Please remember that. But if unintentionally, 
perhaps on the golf links or on a sports field, I hit a man and 
death ensues that is not murder, because there is no voluntary act, 
no intent to cause any harm, and certainly not grievous bodily 
harm. 

Now I hope you will forgive me, if I point out the onus' which 
rests upon die prosecution. The charge here must be proved. In 
a case like this Ae accused man may say, “You have accused me 
of wilful murder or of something which amounts to murder, you 
have put forward several propositions, you have put forward two 
main suggestions,” — as Mr. Roberts did in his opening— “prove 
them.” He might have said, “I will not give evidence; the 
prosecution have put forward no evidence which amounts to 
proof against me.” He was quite entitled to do that, and in that 
case his lordship would have been quite entitled to say, “There is 
one man in the world who knows what happened in that Cabin 
126 and he has not given evidence before you.” You would have 
been in the position of not having seen and heard him in the 
witness-box, which would have been most unformnate; you would 
have had no chance to decide whether he was the sort of man who 
would do a violent act; you would have had no chance of assessing 
his character, no chance of saying to yourselves, “Is he the sort of 
man witii whom this girl might have fallen in love, for whom she 
might have had an infatuation?” In my submission to you it must 
have been helpful to you to have had Camb before you in the 
witness-box. 

There is one other thing which I should tell you; when a 
prisoner goes into the witness-box it is not permissible for the 
prosecution to ask him questions as to his character until he puts 
his conduct into issue, and he may do that by saying, “I am a 
man without blemish,” or he might do it through his counsel by' 
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attacVins Uie character ol one or more of the winesic^ Cot the 
ptowcutifln 

Mr Ju'^Tici HiunT—l’ut* hi» tonduct— jou mean hu 
character’ 


Mr Cas5«£u.— V«, mv lord, 'character ' I ihoutd have uid I 
fc'l a gta\e responnhilitu m this caie, and 1 am very much ohlit^d 
to hit lordship (or having pointed out mv nuitake Hi* past 
character wu put in muc in ihi* cave, and t( on any pttvioii* 
occauon he had been prosed to have committed a crime of violence, 
or if he had committnl a vevual crime, it he had committed an 
ajvaule, Mr Robert* would have put it to him ard uid, "Vour 
character i* in issue, let me show you that you have not got a 
good character Dut that was not said and you are entitled to 
assume that hii character is rood that there is no such cennction 
agaifirt this joung man who, as you know, has been in the 
Merchant Service in reputable lines since the year inyy { hope 
you will remember that since it may have been at tiie hack of 
your minds in tius case '\hy should he luanete this gift* ^Vhy 
should he put her to death? Well now, member* of the jury, by 
potng into the wsinessbo* he ha* subjected himself, a* he knew 
h* would to crosvesammation and yxiu may think it was very 
ngofous, verv ^sere crosvexammauon Quite nehdy, 1 am hot 
hndiftg am fault widi u m any way, and you wdl consider that, 
how did he come through tliat tc*t Well. now. members of the 
lury, what was suggested to lum» Two thinps were sujccsted by 
my learned friend he *ucsjeited that you could draw one of two 
forduiionj m the first place that the ptl objected to his advances 
scratches on hu perwn were the 
l" preservation of her virtue and that he 

secondly, he suggetted that you could equally 
oowrr Af overcame her, rendered he' pa« the 

^ ^ unable to resist he disposed 

fi ''*'«** « of bis crime ' One 

that I Roberts, "and against his account, is 

h,S i "''bat woultf have been easier for 

Jravini* W ^ Rotxris. "than to base slipf^ from the cabin 
IS concfuvuA^l naturatl). hut that act I suggest 

TTic onlv rr prompt of the cold fear of a murderer ’ 

cviderfc a .‘b’’* Sentence » that no arcumstantial 

roSum/.? ^ conclusive The quesuon as to what is 
. of course, a question for you, and for you alone 
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Well, members of the jury, you see how this is started, you 
remember the suggestion of violence; at first it was suggested 
that there was a struggle going on there. Now that has dis- 
appeared and now it is said, no, no struggle; merely a sudden 
clutching; nothing which would disarrange the bcd-clothing, and 
it is suggested that there was a sudden pressure which would cause 
a quick loss of consciousness. Well, members of the jury, there 
it is, and if the prosecution arc to succeed, if they are to prove to 
your satisfaction that this man caused the death of this young girl, 
they must prove violence. Now, I will ask you to consider again : 
Why should he be violent? Then Mr. Roberts went on in his 
cross-examination to show how reprehensible he was, how dis- 
graceful he had been in his conduct after the door had been opened. 
Nobody would deny that. He himself said he was ashamed of 
it, and he said it more than once; he said it was beastly conduct. 
TTbat was perfectly proper cross-examination, and it may have 
helped you, but it is not with that conduct that he is accused here. 
The reason why those questions were and could have been asked 
was that the answers might have thrown some light on what 
happened before, and it is said, “That light shows that you were a 
murderer, you wanted to get rid of the body, and you were denying 
that you were in the cabin because you were conscious that you 
had committed a murder and that her deatli was due to you,” 

Now let us consider diat. Supposing his statement about what 
happened in that cabin that night is true. Supposing that suddenly 
and quite unexpectedly, without warning, that awful thing happens, 
and the man, who has had no reason to expect it, suddenly finds 
the girl going lifeless in his arms. What do you suppose he would 
do in such a terrible event? Would not his first reaction be, “She 
has fainted; 1 must get her round”? At once he tries her heart. 
Will he get some response in this lifeless body, to satisfy him that 
there is nothing really wrong? In order to see if he can hear her 
heart beat he puts his ear to her breast. He cannot hear it beat. He 
tries to feel her pulse but again there is no response, and then he 
thinks, “My God, she is dead!” What do you think was hi^state 
of mind at that time? What do you think can have been his state 
of mind? Of course, it is quite right for my friend to say, “Why 
didn’t you slip out of the cabin? Why didn’t you go straight away 
as soon as you realized that somebody had seen you there?” 
“And then,” says my friend, “you must have known that this 
body would show something that would incriminate you.” Must 
have known ?_ How should he know? Cannot you ima^ne him 
thinking to himself then, if this was a case of stranffuiation which 
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,ho»eJ no M<.blc ni!n> (». Profa»r V.cbM, .< tragi., not 
tan) ‘That is all tipht itet Mc»l|MKl me, I wH >j'P ’"’Ij 
evovW) ™tl tlnnl. sht J.“l of OMOtal muses ? ““'f 

tnoi to' Membes of the |ur,, he eouU not, eouW he' Wo^ 
not *e though! m his imntf have been. She tfietl, 1 know Im 
she died, but who will believe incf I m3> ha>c bcCT idenohed, 
but who wil belic\e mc» I do not know ihat^i* Wy 
I do not hnow that it pro\tdes evidence whjch 
j{ 1 am identified How u he to know that’ ! ask yoa to Ul« 
these matters into account when you come to wfisidcr 
be should base come to the proper and honourable dcanon wwen 
you or 1 would have come to in cold Wood \\Ttat would have 
happened in this young man'* mind* He » not 
cannot explain to you properly He says. ‘1 was fWon™ 
that really explain the condiQon of hti mind* Probably nc i$ quite 
unable to explain to you what went through hi* mind at out 
time It IS esident that there was a j^rcat confusion of thought 
b oiighi about by the temble and sudden happening> and in my 
subtiuasion although what he did tvas a lamentable ifung to do. 
It does not prosade eiidence upon which you can find nifi) guilty 
of mutdering that girl 

Wow ttfr Roberts went on— in (act, he bepn with 
tion, "Do you ask people to say you are a truthful man' And 
he aniwcfcd, “I do And then it is pointed out ilut on nic or 
«x diffcrerif occasions he had told untruths knowing that inw were 
untruths Are you paing to find him guilty of murder 
of that* Here was a man who did not know that he had been 
identified He might easily have been identified because there were 
not less than six people sleeping in the cabin where his berth ws. 
Any one of them might have woken up at twenty past thrK mat 
rooming and seen him coming in, and said to himself, “Hollo, 
what has Camb been doing*’ An\ one of them might h^’^® 
woken up earlier and have nussed him and said, “Hullo, whoe 
IS Camb* ’ And that evidence would have been available, wotdd 
it not* And so not knowing whether he was identified or not he 
denies that he was there He i* not the first person, innocent of 
enme who ha* denied his presence on the scene because he wants 
to keep right out of it Because of those denials are you going to 
say that vou are sausfied that be committed murder* 

Then what happens to him? He is taken at 5 30 am from 
that boat He is first seen by very experienced officers of the 
Southampton Police Force, he 1$ taken to the Southampton Civic 
Centre and there he 1$ seen bv Dctccii'c-Sergrant Quinlan, and 
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he is accompanied by that man Plumley, and diroughout the day 
(except when tlicy are away making their examination _ of that 
cabin) they are questioning him, putting to him facts which have 
been found, putting to him things which you may think were 
slightly exaggerated when you come to examine tiiem, such things 
as the blood on the sheets. While on that point, members of the 
jury, we know the exact size, the exact measurement of the blood 
stains on the sheets (holding up a sixpenny piece). 

Mr. Justice Hilbery — Is that in evidence.? 

Mr. Casswele— I say, my lord, that that is the exact size of the 
marks. 

Mr. Justice Hilbery— But you cannot give evidence. 

Mr. Casswell— I respectfully agree, my lord, but I am merely 
repeating what the svitness said. 

Mr. Justice Hilbery — I wonder where you got that from? 

Mr. Casswell — My lord, the witness said the marks were some- 
thing about the size of a sixpence. 

Mr. Justice Hilbery — ^Which spot, or spots are you referring to? 

Mr. Casswell — That is the one which had no saliva in it. 

Mr., Justice Hilbery — ^The other two were larger ones? 

Mr. Casswell — ^Yes, my lord, and one of these two was so slight 
that Dr. Montgomery was unable to find out to which blood group 
it belonged, there was not sufficient blood, he said. 

Well, members of the jury, the police officers must not cross- 
examine a man when they have made up their mind to charge him 
witii an offence, or have charged him. They must not cross- 
examine him, and so they tell him what has happened, Detective- 
Sergeant Quinlan points out various things to him, the difficulty 
that he is in if he was in that cabin (as, he assures him, can be 
proved) and that the longer he puts off an explanation the worse it 
will probably be for him; and so for the best part of that day this 
goes-on, and Detective-Sergeant Gibbons, acting as inspector, a very 
experienced officer, is brought in, and he recounts the various things 
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which the rohcc have found and the mformaiion which diey have 
acquired arout this man having been seen in the cabin at three 
a m And then he sajs, “Do you mean I may be charged with 
murder’” Do vou remember tfcit? Was it not almost as if it is 
a new idea m his mind’ It is as if he u thinking, “Not only are 
you saying that 1 am m a difTieuIt position, but do you mean that 
I may be charged wnth this girls murder?" And the answer is, 
“We cannot say what the ^arge will be," and then came this 
remark which has been underlined, “Do you mean she may have 
died from natural causes’ * — “from heart failure,'* I tlunk the 
pohee said, but he did not agree with that Don i you think Uiat 
all that remark raav mean is, “Mv word, they realize now what 
in fact happened’ A more sinister suiy^estion is made by htr 
Roberts on behalf of the prosecution he says, “It was something 
put into your mind which gave you the idea to make a statement 
that Vrha’ had happened was something like heart failure “ Let us 
consider that sugjjtstion There arc two things in that which, m 
my submission, tell tremendoudy in favour of my client May I 
lint remind vou of this He said, ' 1 have already stated to 
mat I went to Miss Gibson's cabin at ateut eleven o'Jock on 
rnday the of Ortober, 1 ^ 7 , and during the course of con- 
veusaoon with her 1 made an appointment to meet her that night. 
I knocked at the door after I had finished w ork about one o clo^ 
but mere was no answer I opened the door of her cabin and 
lound that it was empty If \cm nouce, in his evidence he never 
suggests that she led him on He might have done so, and you 
^fmt have thought that it might hare assisted his case ana if 
"' had done so nobody could nave contradicted him He never 
sMd that she invited him there, he took upon himself the burden 
ot aynng that it was he who suggested that he should go to her 
cabin It vvould have been so easy to say, "This girl invited me to 
cr cabin Remember this, moreover when he made that 
s atOTcni It was months before Professor Webster had nven any 
wiacMc in the case, and days before Dr Hodang had come into 
Umc this young man could know nothing of her 
1 „ Africa, he knew nothiog of any previous attacks, and 

ew ^«hing of what the doctors subsequently found What does 
in the act of sexual intercourse she suddenly 
clutehcd at me foaming at the mouth * 

strangled her, and if foam had come to the 
'^o'Jd have said a word about it if he was 
rhi-^k * Nobody had told him dierc was a agn of saliva on 
wts rhe prosecution never discovered that, so they could 
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not liave told liim. Even after Dr. Montgomery had analysed the 
sheets they did not know. Does not that help you? I submit that 
it is one of those things in the case upon which you can very much 
rely. Here is a young man who docs not know that she has ever 
foamed at the mouth, but if he had in fact committed violence on 
her and strangled her, and at that moment foam had come on h^ 
lips, with blood in it, would not that be the very last thing he 
would have mentioned? For all he knew that was consistent 
with stranguladon and no other form of death. But if, on the 
other hand, if, as he says, she went dead in his arms and froth 
came to her lips, is he not giving you just a picture of what 
happened, and something that he would not have wanted^ to with- 
hold because strangulation would not have entered into his mind? 
You may think that that is a small point, but 1 want to underline 
it in your minds, and I do not want you to forget it. 

“Thinking she had fainted 1 tried artificial respiration on 
her . . and then, as Mr. Roberts pointed out, he ended up, “I am 
fairly certain that at the time she was dead.” Fortunately, in one 
sense, we now know tliat she was in fact dead. And why do wc 
know? Because Dr. Hocking, who has come and given evidence 
for the defence, found that urine on the sheet. It was not found 
by Dr, Griffiths, He examined the bed, but it was not found by 
anyone, and the prosecution knew nothing whatever about it. 
Now, fortunately, as I say, we know the medical men are as one 
about this. Of course tire medical men do not decide this case, 
hut they are here for your advantage, they arc here to assist you. 
You need not accept their evidence unless you choose, but probably 
you will accept it. 


Well, as I say, these experienced police officers had been with 
Camb, and they had received this statement made by him. Some 
time after that, the same day, as he says, or the next day, Plumlcy 
was left with him alone, and then, according to Plumley, he received 
from the accused what amounts to a confession. And what was it 
that Plumley said the accused said to him? “J did not think it 
would be as serious as this," and then he is alleged to have spoken 
about being worried- about his wife, and then he went on— 
according to Plumley— “I haven’t had any sleep since it happened 
I cant understand why the officer on watch did not hear some- 
h was a hell of a splash when she hit the water ” 
That may have been in Plumley’s mind, but you heard ’what 
Captain Patey sad, and I suggest that nobody who has travelled 
on one of these liners would have said a thing like that; he would 
know that it would be quite impossible for the officer on watch to 
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ha^c heard anything “She struggled. I Itad niy hands round her 
neck and when I was trying to poU riicm a^ay wc sctatchri me, 
I panicked and threw her out ot the port hole " Po you behcvc 
he said that? Are sou satisfied bcyoM reasonable doubt that he 
id, or is It, as he says, something that was in the back of Plumley’s 
mind, and did Plumlcy think to himself, “Here ts sometmng for 
me, I ssill say that he said this to me, what a tnunaph for me! 
Sergeant Quinlan id not get u. Sergeant Gibbons did not get it, 
but I, Plumlcrv, who have only been m the plain clothes branch of 
the Force for eighteen months, I hasc »t it “ I ask you, having 
seen Plumley, and having heand Plumfey tell me that he left the 
police force to better himself, and is now unemployed, I ask you 
not to accept that evidence, and I say to you, members of the 
jury, that it would be most unsafe, and even dangerous to let 
yourselves be influenced by such evidence, or to decide that such 
evidence satisfies you bevond reasonable doubt that Camb m fact 
made this statement an^i was gud^ of this offence In my sub- 
mission It IS directly contrary to the statement he had only just 
made, indeed contrary to anything he had said before The fair 
thing would have been to have put it to him unmediatdy after 
wards You may think that if this was someiing which bad been 
taken from the accused dunag the absence of either Sergeant 
Gibbons or Sergeant Quinlan ttat they would have gone bade to 
him and taken some of the preeauQons they had taken b^or^ and 
put it to him in Its enerety, saying to him, “Did you say that? If 
so, please sign it ' They id not do that. Do not forget that. 

Then there is the question of the taking of Exhibit 25, the 
ransent signed by the accused for photographs and a blood test 
C^b is certam that that was ngnnl by mm on the 35th, yet 
‘ *^5* he took. It to Camb and it was signed by Camb on 

the aoth It IS not dated You may think the accused was quite 
ousaken as to when this consent was signed, whether at the end 
of the ayth or whether it was the oat day His statement to you 
was, I only saw Plumlcy when I was diarged on die aydi,” W 
Plu^ey says, No, I went into his cell and that statement was 
made to me when I went to get that consent on the 26th.” I 
m&mit that not on this point are you going to convict this young 


D ^ cross-examination of Mr 

but fasanating as it was Fascinaang to consider 
what effect vt may have had upon your imnds I cannot take you 
I’ou t^rik of that?” or, "What 
y nk of this? I Kaye (g invtgme what 1$ in your minds 
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But let us examine this cross-examination. It is suggested ^at in 
that cabin there was violence. But why should there be violence 
unless it was &e violence o£ a sadist, a man who does violence for 
! violence’s sake,, because he loves it? But you have no evidence 
whatever that this young man is a sadist, or one likely to do violence 
in the heat o£ sexual passion, you have no evidence whatever that he 
is that sort o£ a man. I suggest to you, members o£ the jury, that 
the only explanation for suggesting that there was violence is the 
supposition that she was unwilling, that he wanted to do some- 
thing which she was unwilling to permit. What light does the 
evidence tfoow upon that? Was she willing or was she not? We 
know, apart entirely from his evidence, that he spoke to Miss 
Field three or four days out from Cape Town, that would be on 
the 13th or 14th October, and told her that the deceased girl had 
been telling him quite intimate things about herself, that she was 
two or three months pregnant. How could he have known that 
unless she had told him? He did not know there was any 
suspicion of it, he had not had an opportunity of hearing these 
people who came from South Africa. He tells Miss Field she is 
pregnant, and Miss Field says to lum, “That is the sort of thing 
you ought not to talk about.” 

How did he know? Is it not quite clear that there had been 
quite intimate conversation between these two people before that 
date? Now, what is the next tWng? We heard that Miss Gibson 
was asking Murray, tliat is the short, dark steward, that Camb 
might bring tea to her cabin, and that was not the job of a de^‘ 
steward. Why? She was not unwdliing to have a conversation 
with him anyway. Do you think that she was getting to like him 
and that in her eyes he was rather attractive? What next? Then 
we hear, do we not, that Miss Field found him waiting round near 
her cabin, and on the afternoon of the 17th she said to him, “If you 
go to Miss Gibson’s cabin I shall have to say something about it 
to the chief steward.” She said, “From the way he had spoken 
about her to me before I thought he was going to her cabin and 
I thought it was not a right thing.” But that is another, matter 
As a matter of fact we know that he used to prepare teas or travs 
of tea to be consumed in the cabins, and we know that he dirf 
once take a tray to her cabin although he had no right to ^ 
there. • ^ 


What is Ike next thin|? At half-past ten that night Murrav 
sees him, and he hears him say to her, “I have a 
with you, and a big one at that.” She does not seem to resent £ 
method of address, does she? Mr. Murray thoughg “That 
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the way in which a deck steward should talk to a first-class 
passenger,” and so it stuck in his mind What more do wc know? 
\Vc know that he was seen speaking to her later Wc know that 
Mr Hopwood at any rale went down to her cabin, and saw her 
to her cabin at about la 45 or 12 50, and he said good night to her, 
and be had every reason to bdicve she was going to turn in then 
But he heard no bolt being shoe in her door Miss Field said 
she used to boh her door, that she was nervous, and that when 
Miss Field went to the cahm 10 the mormngs the door was always 
bolted and Miss Gibson had to get out of her bunk to unbolt it 
So there you ha\e it that she had oeen talking to him, she had said 
things to him which might have made him mmk die was ready to 
he more than friendly, vou have her being escorted to her cabin 
for the night, and then a quarter of an hour later she is found on 
the promenade deck quite close to the deck pantry, she has not 
turned in, she has come out from her cabin He savs he saw her 
there on the deck and handed her her clock 


^0'!' «« have got to one o’clock when she is found on the upper 
deck When did she go back to her cabm^ When did Camb go 
to visit ner^ He had to get up at six every morning You would 
think he would not want to turn in too late He says he went 
t^re at one, and she was not there, probably she was on deck 
Then a.t twe^and consider this^-supposing at two she had locked 
and bolted that door, and Camb comes to the door In order to 
get in he must make some signal, or knock If he was an unsvd 
conw visitor would she not ask who was there? Could she not have 
called out Was there anything 10 prevent her calling out to 
prevent him from coming m? Ate you not satisfied that he was 
quite a welcome visitor that nighl^ And if she was not unwilling 
0 nave ™ni as a visitor, and if he was someone whom she expected 
there, why did she expea him^* What would a man go to a lady’s 
for at mo a m > Whv? Not to brmg food or refreshments 
tmnk she mttot have known quite well why he came 
’ft him in Do vou believe 
foisted’ 1 ask that because that is the csscjidal part of the 
wbif >,1 IS It not? She was not unwilling to do 

m rtn ®he must have known he wanted 

shm.w tk- ^i!* ? Pitrt of the prosccuQon case, and what reajjn 
doet vin 1 fJr\u^ j hf “ not a sadist or a man who 
m^v .kT?L saual intercourse? What reason? You 
thiZ m prosecution are very reasonable indeed, when 

^7 Tt.’.t 1 ^ k' because she was unwiU 

»Qg BUI I ask you, where is the evidence that she was unwill- 
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in?? What sort o£ girl was she? This is a most distasteful subject 
for me to raise, and it is this which makes jjiis case so depressmg. 
What sort of girl was she? W^e know what her mother said, 

I am sure that il ,of you will sympathize with Mrs. Gibson. She 
took the only course a mother could, and no doubt she was per- 
fectly satisfied in her own mind there was nothing against her 
girl’s character, that she was not easy-going with men. I think 
she said as regards her health that she was reasonably fit, but I 
suggest that she had litde oppormnity of seeing her, and you may 
think that she was always on her best behaviour when on leave 
or on holiday with her parents. 

But in South Africa what was the position? She was only a 
few days at Durban with her mother, and then she went to 
Johannesburg. She saw her mother for about a month, and then 
there were tiiese incidents about which you have heard when the 
mother was not in Johannesburg at all; it is 600 miles away from 
Durban. You may come to the conclusion that that daughter did 
not tell her mother everything. The mother certainly did not 
know she had a contraceptive, or if she had, why she had it. You 
remember that I had to ask her mother about that, and she said 
that students sometimes bought them. But you may think there 
can only be one answer to that question, and that is that she was 
prepared to be intimate with a man, and that there would come a 
time when she would need to use it. Well, so much for the 
mother’s evidence. 

Then you have the evidence of Dalby who was with her for a 
considerable time and you have this corroborated by the mother 
that she was infatuated by this man Pierre, the Royal Army 
Service Corps driver. Then you come to tire evidence of these 
people from South Africa. What was said to them? There was 
Mike Abel; he was asked if he had business over here, and it was 
suggested that to come over here for this trial was a nice trip at 
the public eepense. Tlie suggestion goes much farther than that; 
the suggestion is, “You are giving false evidence to get a free trip 
for yourself to this country and back.” But there is no force in that 
if these people arc only telling what they know. And what do 
Aey tell you? They all tell the same story: it is of a girl who is 
hysterical, who takes sudden fancies, a girl who kisses a man one 
moment and kicks him the next. It was a side of her which her 
moAer had not seen; she was not familiar with that side of the 
girl’s nature. Then there is her readiness to tell people about her 
pnvate affairs. There are three if not four of them. Every one of 
those wimesses from South Africa knew about her pregnancy she 
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had talked to them about it and one of them is a lady who is a 
Qualified medical doaor She asks her about it Do you think 
Oiat IS all uncrae? 

Now. unless Camb got this story about premancy from toe girl 
herself where could he have got it? He codd not have known 
about It otherwise, could he? Was it not true? And if it was true 
does It not show that at any rate that with one man to whom sne 
was not marned she was prepared to have sexual relations and 
that she at any rate provided herself with a pessary as a pre 
ventativc? I do not want to go through this evidence in detail, 
but you will remember that Dr Schoub said she had not $e^ any- 
thing for a fortnight, and the next tune she saw her toe w« 
distressed about it. She said she was not satisfied with^ South 
Afacan doctors Then, you may thmk it a remarkable thing, or 
perhaps you may think there is nothing suspiaous about it, a 
man whom she nad only known a short time provides Iw wito 
/500 to enable her to return to England much sooner than toe 
had previously intended, and she had to break her engagement with 
toe theatrical troupe to go to Pretoria, toe result bang that that 
company had to cease its activities 

Why did she decide to go 10 England $0 suddenly? Why did 
she accept /500 from a man who was not very much more toan s 
stranger? Members of toe jury, I ask you to consider these toinp 
Do you think that she was unwilbng to have this man in her catnn 
that meht? Can you be satisfied beyond reasonable doubt that toe 
rqected his suggestions? Then my learned fnend argued that this 
pessary which was found among her things shows that she was net 
pregnant Does it? She had been admed a long time before 
that she was not necessarily pregnant and was advised to get a 
pessary My learned fnend pointed out that she was not weanng 
It that night? But if toe evidence as given before you for the 
defence is true, why should toe trouble to wear it, toe damage 
was done, there was no need to use a pessary But there it was 
in her case 


Two other things occur to me There is the matter of toe gla^ 
She was apptng rum from a glass Miss Held was asked if she 
had found a glass in the room in the morning, and she rather 
thought it was not ihcrc m toe morning But do you not think that 
when she went into that cabin toe did things automatically, and 
when that was suggested to her she agreed that toe might have 
taken that glass away automatically? Then may I mention the 
iMttcr of the alarm dock Mss Field when asked if she bad seen 
that alarm clock there said she tod not remember, but the cabin was 
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locked with a special lock, and when Sergeant Quinlan went into 
the cabin there was the alarm clock by the bed on the dressing 
table. Does it not look as if Miss Field may have seen the glass 
there and have forgotten about it if she missed seeing the alarm 
clock? 

Then what about this ringing of the bells, the evidence as to 
which caused some investigation as to the lay-out of the ship. 
Steer had said in the Court below that it took him three or four 
.minutes to get from that galley downstairs up to Cabin 126 on the 
deck above. But what about it? You have seen the plate with the 
bell pushes, and you have seen how small is the space between the 
dressing table and the bed, and I suggest that anyone who got past 
that bed for any reason might easily press both those bells with 
his hip and not know that it had nappened at all. What hap- 
pened.'’ Mr. Soper told you that at a fairly quick walk he could get 
from the galley to the Cabin in about a minute. The night 
watchman says the bells went at 2.58, that is two minutes to three, 
and Steer says he went up directly, that is immediately, and he 
said, “I was there in under a nunute.” And what does he find? 

• He finds this man, who, it is suggested, was assaulting, or had 
assaulted an unwilling woman, had not even bolted the door 
behind him. The door is there, ready to open, and Steer gets 
there in about forty-five seconds, or at the most a minute from 
the time when tlie buzzer went downstairs. He finds the door, 
unbolted and if you would look some time at photograph 3, you 
will see how easy it was for anybody standing by the bed to put 
out his hand and bolt that door. That bolt is higher up than the 
handle. It looks as if it is the ordinary type of press bolt with a 
knob on it. He did not do it. Why? 'V^y? Is not the answer 
that he had not the slightest idea that the bells had gone at all? 
The prosecution suggest that the girl put out her hand and pressed 
the bells, and then comes a second suggestion from the prosecu- 
tion, “Oh, yes, and when you realized that she had rung the bells 
you did — ^what?” — and what a terrible suggestion it is — “you 
throttled her in order that evidence should not be provided against 
you and you should lose your job.” Realized that she pressed the 
[jells! Because she pressed the bells! And you had not even 
locked the door? Members of the jury, is it not quite clear that he 
had not the slightest idea that those bells had been rung, and that 
he did not expect anybody to come up? If he had known that the 
bells had been rung he would know somebody would come run- 
ning up. You have only got to look at the plan to see that if he 
hacT known the bells had been rung he could have got away and 
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there would not ha\e been the t]i^test difHcult) about it There 
was plcnt) of opportunity to get out of Cabin 126, go pst the 
hairdresser s shop, and get right out into another part of the boat 
altogether Can )ou doubt that he had no idea that these bells had 
been rung? If he had known, what would he have done? Do you 
really accept the theory that having seen that the bells had Iwn 
pres^ he turned round and tn that short space of tunc throttled 
that girl? 


How do the prosecution base their theories of violence? They 
cannot point to any duturbance of the bed or the cabin because 
Miss Field udied tne place as usual next morning There must 
have b^en some duturiaancc of the bed because the pnsoner had 
to stand on it to put the body through the port hole But there 
1$ no other agn Nobody can point to anything which would 
suggest that a violent struggle took place there There is nobodv 
who can say they heard a sound You will remembw that I asked 
the captain about that If there was a violent struggle in that cabin 
occupants of adjacent cabins have heard, and he 
said, Tes ” And I suggested that the walls between the cabins 
are very thin indeed, and he said, “Yes ” And then there is an 
open grating over the door of the cabin There is no gla« therCf 
It u )ust an open graang and noise could easily get through So 
) w may think that the prosecution have been wdl advised to saj 
there was no struggle ‘ Our evidence here," they say, “is of maria 
on the sheets But after all, what did they Know atout those 
sheets when this case started? They did not even know that 
^cre was saliva on the sheets, or that there was urine All they 
tocw atom were these marks And what were they? Three 
sincare of blood— three smears— and two, we know, came from the 
ips, at has been proved by Mr Hodcing telling you that one 
ms mstdy superfiod, ,t did not ank oSd tht Vitt o! it ms a 
Ot an inch by an eighth of an inch Does that show any 
injury One spot of blood just a quarter of an in^ by an 
eighth of an inch Well, there was that 

Then they say because there were scratches on his wnst. and 
day, therefore you arc to 
form of ''k* w dca^ by strangulation, and not the 

you will remember 

said so vn» injur^ m that cabin at all, and 

bcinp on^cr Mr he desenW his nght hand as 

ined^l men hav s«ddenlv clutched it, and the 

would be likeW to *** 

y DC a very firm gnp "She sudderily clunied 
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me,” he said in his statement, “foaming at the mouth.” He says 
that the marks on his body were due to him scratching himself by 
reason of itching caused by the hot climate. He may not have 
realized at all that she had clutched him so deeply, and in the 
excitement of the terrible position he was in by reason of her 
wholly unexpected death, the terrible state of his mind at the time, 
he may not have noticed that at all. Whether or not we feel an 
injury, depends on what the mind is doing at the time, whetlrer 
there is something far more urgent to attract our attention. 

You heard Dr. Hocking state, and Dr. Montgomery agreed, 
that these marks might have been made by the indentations of a 
finger nail and then a pulling away. If a man’s wrist is grasped 
would he not try to pull it away? Not a wound here was of any 
length, and you may think that Camb was quite wrong when he 
said that he did not sustain any injury in that cabin, and you may 
think that, having found it afterwards, he thought he had scratched 
himself. But are you, on that, going to say — on these three smears 
of blood, and the urine, and the rest — are you going to say you are 
satisfied beyond reasonable doubt that this young man strangled 
that girl? 

When you consider that, and his statement, let me also refer 
you to what we know of her medically. You have had the 
evidence of Miss Armour, and Dalby, and you know they tendered 
their evidence to the police and they were handed over to the 
defence by the prosecution. Do you think they have come here to 
deceive you? They had no axe to grind. They did not know 
Camb, but they both had acquaintance with Miss Gibson, Dalby 
for some time. Did they come here to give evidence to get a 
holiday? You have heard what they said, and I am not going to 
repeat it to you. It is very remarkable evidence, is it not, and two 
happenings, whether hysterical or not, were very like fits. Then 
you get tne A.T.S. doctor, Ruth Haslam, the lady doctor, and she 
was relying not on her memory but on the notes of her medical 
history report which is kept in her A.T.S. file. And we find this : 
that she was not even told about Miss Gibson; she had to take her 
previous medical history from the girl herself, from what the girl 
told her, and the girl, as you know, did not want to be kept in the 
Army; she wanted to go away with her mother in a week’s time 
to South Africa; she wanted to get what is called “compassionate 
release.” And if there was anytliing about her which would 
lead to a more careful medical examination she was not going 
to tell it, and one thing we know she did not tell was that she 
had actually been in hospital ior five days only a fortnight before. 
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Dr Haslam did not know that. She found, of course, the infection 
of the ear, a matter on whidi Professor Webster placed some 
reliance She found some whcezincss from a previous cold, about 
which the girl told her, and she said that she found some scattered 
sybilla, or what we misht call a crealung to the chest The girl 
said she had had a col^ and so that gets on to the medical history 
sheet That was m February, 1947, and then within a week or 
ten days she is on her way to South Afnca 1 think she was 
examined on 19th February and sailed on the a6th with her 
mother 


Then again, lou remember that these witnesses said she told 
them she was asuimanc, she told some of them that she had come 
out from England for her health TTiai may have for the 
purpose of making herself appear interesting She certainly seems 
to have told them that she was asthmatic Her mother agreed that 
she was having injections “I told her to have these as a pre 
icntativc of colds " Mr Hopwood said she told him she hao to 
take injections He said she had a cough and she said, “I must 
lake one of my injections ” 

Wlut other oidence 1$ there? There 1$ the evidence, is there 
not, of Mr Mike Abel He $a\s that this woman coUapsed on 
one w two occasions, collapsed on one occasion in his car, and 
men he aoaced the colour of her lips, foaming at her bps Then 
there was the evidence of Joan Armour, and in answer to on® 
quesaoD, a question which was obieaed to, as to what was her 
general new of the girl s health, her answer was, "I thought she 
was ill, an ill woman ^ 


Now, none of this was known to Camb, but docs it not help 
jew considerably? How docs it help you? Docs it not hdp you 
w en you arc considering hi$ statement as to what happenea, and 
IS ^loence here? None of all this was known to him, he had 
0 miowlcdK of her previous medical hcilih or history, yet his 
a^unt of wlut happened is remarkably consistent with it. I am 
but do remember here the 
tin n. u the CTidcncc of Dr Hocking, and opinions given 
^ , blocking and by Professor Webster The medical men arc 
pivr Jv decisions, they arc here to hdp you and to 

opmions You reaLze. do you not, that the medical 
Mpm>v.r. *bis ease arc not in strict agreement, 

men whn k,* 1’“^’ medical men cannot be m stnet agreement, 
as hvman strangulauon, how can you, 

sabsf^ “Qsfied \ The medical men are not 

sabstied but wc are sausfied beyond reasonable doubt ” We know 
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the medical men have seen everything upon which the prosecuMn 
have relied, but they say they do not .agree. As to that, Dr. 
Hocking has had a tremendous experience, and in tos he 
made a far more careful examination than was made dther by Dr. 
Griffiths or by Dr. Montgomery, and he found things which mey 
did not find at all. And, having made that careful examination, 
what did he say? He said, “While I cannot rule out strangula- 
tion I do not trunk strangulation would have produced as much 
blood as I found there.” 

Mr. Roberts — I cannot find that in Dr. Hocking’s evidence. 

Mr. Casswel^— H as my friend looked for it? 

Mr. Roberts — I have looked most carefully through the evidence 
of Dr. Hocking and I cannot find that he said anywnere that there 
was more blood found here than would be found in a case of 
strangulation. Questions were put to Dr. Griffiths and to Dr. 
Teare, but I can find nowhere that Dr. Hocking said that more 
blood was found here than would be found in a case of strangulation. 
I am liable to correction, but I can myself find no such evidence. 
My learned friend said that Dr. Hocking had said there was more 
blood on the sheets than he would expect to find in a case of 
strangulation. J put that very point of view to his doctor, and 
his doctor did not agree. I put it to him specifically and he said 
he could not rule out the question of strangulation. 

■Mr. Justice Hilberv — ^Then Mr. Roberts is right? 

Mr. Casswele— Yes, my lord. Members of the jury, I trust you 
will rule that out. It is true that Dr. Hocking said that he could 
not rule out the question of strangulation, but he also said, “The 
account which is given to you by Camb is equally consistent with 
•everything that has been found here. I cannot say that stran^a- 
tion was more probable than that.” He also says that what Camb 
said he could not have been expected to say from any knowledge 
of her previous history, and could not have been coached into tell- 
ing you, but it is perfectly consistent with what has been found. 

And then comes Professor Webster, Here is another case in 
■which a witness was offered to us by the prosecution. Professor 
Webster was first asked to consider everything which' was then 
known to the prosecution. What happened? He does not give 
evidence for the prosecution; he is handed over to the defence. And 
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what docs th« man, with his tretnendous experience do’ He says, 
‘I do not rule out mmual strangulation, but I do tell the jury there 
arc four other ways la which this pr| could have died which art con 
sistent with the explanation gistn by Camb, four other ways which 
would have produced the same symptoms, and left the same Inccs 
behind, and m every one nobody would have diac'nosed her condi 
tion before ” Professor Webster tells you, “I have personal exper 
lencc of that type of death * He had Camb had not But Camb 
tells you that is how it happened You do not suppose that Camb 
had ever read of a case like that m a medical Is it not 

perfeed;^ clear that here is Professor Webster coming to you and 
lam a man of ytreat experience and 1 say it is not safe to 
My that the mrl died of strangulation, there are four other alterna 
ve ways of death, and I have known of cases of young people 
who, having had defects such as have been described, have med m 
c coune of sexual connecuon” Mow could Camb imagine that 
happen, and hovy could that man think, that 
believe fum when he said that it had happened? 
/ nat^ you have had before you medical evidence wlucb 
ff^s you good reason to believe that that is what happened m this 

Hut 1 do ask you to 
« nglit up to the bme when you 
whi?ff V 01 , Verdict, and never to forget it 

ours verdict, that in this country of 


It is Prove that you did not do it ” As we know, 

ask a man to orwr^ ^ negauve It u not easy and it is not'fair to 
'Vhen the orLf-rnh n^M'ive That is not the law m this country 
stantial evidence forward evidence, it may be arcum 

c'Cr that calls for fnend dcscnlxs as conclusive, when 

to >ou that fb.. the pnsoner is not bound to prove 

doubt, he has not he gives is true beyond reasonable 

shifted, jc IS tfiii “tisfy you The burden of proof has never 
the charce thev hnn P^®*'™tion to satisfy you of the truth of 
so, havi4 conndereS ^ reasonable doubt And 

himself has said ifvo>,^! of *e case, and what the man 

be certain, I da’nn/t °f tnmd, “Well, I cannot 

if that 15 the state of explanation is true or not* 

mind in whidi you are left, then the prosecu- 
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tioa have not fulfilled the burden that is upon them, they will not 
have proved beyond reasonable doubt that this death took place by 
violence in the way, or in one of the ways, that they suggest. 
Members of the jury, I ask you to remember that. It has been 
described as a golden thread that runs through our law, and it is a 
thing which we should never forget. He may be behind bars; he 
may be in the dock; but until he is proved to be guilty he must 
be considered to be innocent; and so, unless after hearing all the 
evidence you are then satisfied beyond all reasonable doubt that he 
committed that crime with which he is charged, you must acquit 
him, and that is what I ask you to do in this case. 


Closing Speech for the Prosecution. 

Mr. Robehts— May it please your lordship, members of the jury, 
when I opened this case last Thursday morning I said to you drat 
in the su omission for the prosecution this was a case of murder, 
and it was murder either committed in the cabin before the body 
was put through the port-hole, or else the body of the woman, after 
resistance had been overcome was put dirough die port-hole whilst 
she was sdll living, and I put die case in that alternadvc form 
bccau.se the prisoner in his statement, c.xhibit said, “I am 
fairly certain that life was extinct when I put the body through the 
port-hole,” thereby implying that he was not sure. Since then, 
owing to medical evidence called by the defence (with which the 
prosecution agree) in my submission it has now been clearly 
proved, and it is accepted by everybody, that that woman died while 
on the bed, because there is incontrovertible evidence of a terminal 
act of life, namely, her bladder evacuating its contents, and there- 
fore, members of die jury, there is, I am submitting to you in the 
view of the prosecution, no doubt whatever that the woman was 
dead before she was put through the port-hole, and it is quite right 
to say, and the defence arc entided to any capital they can properly 
get dirough it, that the urine on the top sheet, an area of some 
15 by 6 inches, was not mentioned by die analyst for the prosecu- 
tion. One would have thought, perhaps, that it ought to have been 
found, it is one of the distinguishing, and common, features of 
death by manual strangulation. 

The issue, therefore, is: Is it proved diat the deceased girl met 
her death in the cabin in such circumstances that the prisoner 
can be convicted of murder? And may I say, as I said to vou in 
the opening, and as my friend has said quite properly several times 
in his final speech, and 1 say it to you again : the duty’ of proi-ing 
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that IS upon the prosecution If jou are left in any reasonable doubt 
as to that hanog been pro\cd, you will find the pnsoncr not 
guilt) \ou Will ?ive him the benefit of the doubt, that is, any 
tcasoniUt doubt, and that « die only usuc Several other m^ers 
have been raised m this case Was she prepnant? Was Ac a 
woman of loose morals? Had she got heart disease which nobody 
could diagnose? Had the got asthtna? You are not called upon 
to give an) answer to questions of that kind, )t)u are called upon 
to consider them m arnving at your verdict, and Aat verdict u on 
the question Is the death of this gul (though you may first have 
to answer a preliminary qucstioo, Dccause or the disappearance of 
the b^i, but that ^all oe a matter for my lor^ if you arc satisfied 
Ae IS dead, is it proved Aat that death took place in suA circum- 
stances that ti« prisoner is Rudty of murder? 

Now, members of Ac jury, at first sight, m my siAnussioa, this, 
unfortunatci), u a singularly dear ease of murder The evidence 
at first si^t u of a aormai young woman, of about tssenty-oae 
years of age, after a decent and honourable catcer in Ae Sffvice 
when she was eighteen to twenty She was a first-class passenger 
00 this liner, in apparently normal hcalA, taking pan m dances, 
leading a normal lite, so healAy as to be actually looking for her 
swim suit at eleven o’clock at night, osteonhly to nvun to Ae 
ship i swimming baA because it was a very hot night. And Ae 
pn«n«r, a deck steward oa the half-empty Imer, was apparently 
interested in Ais girl, beause be goes up to her at eleven o’clock 
at night, appareotly a betle piqu« or annovol wiA her at not 
replying or respoo^g to any advances be bad made, bemuse he 
was heard to say to her, “I ta>e a bone to pick wiA you, and a 
bigoneatAat" 


Then we know that later m Ae night Ac prisoner goes to Ais 
girl’s cabin and boA bells in her cabin are rung at o’dock 
m Ae morning My learned fnend, Mr CasswcU, asked you some 
qu^ons about Aat, He saiA “Where is Ae reason for *my 
nolence? Where is Ac evidence Aat this girl was utiwiliiog?” 
^d he said Aal if Ae prisoner had known Ac girl had rung Ae 
beU he would have left Ac cabin and it is suggested Aar Acse 


l^s Were rung by acadent, apparently by huabrushing against 
tn^ It my lord AmVs nAt you may be able to look at Aese 
DM push» They are not bells which wiU respond m a muA; 
they are dms which have to be dressed wiA a certam amount 
or lor^ but of At yoxy, Aat u etrattiy a tnaart hsi 

L « at the ptrauon of Acse bdls in photograph 

3, the bdl panel is between the bedside table and Ac head of Ac 
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bed. You may think it is a very difficult part of the cabin to get 
to and to brush against at all, and certainly to do so widiout know- 
ing that you have done it. 

Well, members of the jury, these bells are proved to have been 
rung at two minutes to three in the morning, and here is the 
evidence, in my respectful submission, in answer to my learned 
friend’s question, Where is the evidence that she was not responding 
to his advances? First, there is the evidence that he had said to 
her, "I have a bone to pick with you and a big one at that”; 

secondly there is the evidence that she rang these bells at three 

o’clock in the morning. Now this prisoner has told you that he 
was so frightened of losing his job that he would take the astonish- 
ipg step of putting a passenger’s body through the port-hole in 
order to preserve nis job. It is said, “If she rang the bells why 

did he not leave the cabin?” But it would have meant instant 

dismissal if he had because the girl would at once have com- 
plained that the man was in her cabin making advances to her, 
and sajing, “They were advances which I did not invite and which 
I rejected.” That may be the reason, you may think, why he did 
not walk out of the cabin. Then, members of the jury, continuing 
with the subiiussion which I am putting before you for your better 
judgment, that this is a clear case of murder, the prisoner, accord- 
ing to the evidence with which all the doctors agree, may have 
strangled that girl. All the doctors agree in saying that all the 
features of strangulation are present in the bed and on the body of 
the prisoner. The prisoner then disposes of the body — the very 
best evidence in his favour if he is innocent, but the most deadly 
evidence against him if he is guilty. 

And then he lies. He tells an untrue story for a week, and he 
is going to take that untrue story with him to the grave, or rather, 
the secret of that girl's death and disappearance.' He has no 
thought for anybody, as he Wmself said in the witness-box, except 
himself. And then, when it is clear that the police will not 
accept that first statement, and when he realizes that the police can 
at any rate prove his presence in that cabin at three o’clock in the 
morning, well, then, he tells another story. It is for you to say, 
having heard all the evidence, and all the comments upon it, 
whether you, as sole judges of the facts, think that that second 
story is any more truthful than his first one; a story to which he 
adhered until driven from it by the remorseless logic of the 
evidence against him. 

This is where, I suggest to you, this defence arises, and from 
whence it springs; because, when Sergeant Gibbons is. saying to 
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him on the 25th of October, “Now the police arc satisfied that 
\oii were there tn that cabm and >ot\ persist tn denyttiR « that 
may prqudicc you if you hate any other explanation to make 
And to that he said, “Do )ou i»wn she might hate died a natural 
death?” Well, members of the jury, do you think that that was 
the gencas of this defence, and that then, after a few rmnutes, he 
makes that statement, Exhibit 24, and it is suggested for tour 
lonsidcraaon by my learned fnend that there 1$ matter in that 
statement which strongly supports the innocence of the pnsoner 
Well, members of the jury, it is entirely a matter for you I 
\uggest that it much more strongly supports the inference of cold 
Icar My learned fnend cmphasixed the passage, “While in the act 
of sexual intercourse she suddenly clutched at me foaming at the 
mouth,’ and he asked, ' How could he hase said that she was foam 
mg at the mouth if he did not know that that was a sign of death 
by natural causes^ ’ The ease for the prosecuoon is that he had 
reason for him to sav that she v as foanung at the mouth 
Kcause she did so, that being caused bv strangulation And the 
prosecution further suggest that she was so strangled m order that 
help might not come, she having rung the bells, and so that there 
might be no evidence that he had been m that girl’s cabin Members 
of the ]ury, 1 suggest that he said she was foaming at the moufh 
because in fact me was foaming at the mouth, and foaming at 
the mouth because his hand was strangling her 

Then, quite properly, the defence has set out to support that 
scoind story of the nrisoncr, and one is clad to know that no 
effort was spared in his defence, that from the first moment he was 
reptescQtcd at the Police Court, by a sobcitor and by learned 
counsel, and the prisoner, having listened to the evidence at the 
Police Court, nude a statement which 1 have put in, ' I am not 
guilty of this charge, I did not kill Miss Gibson, she died in the 
way 1 have described, my mistake was in trying to conceal what 
happened Witnesses already called could, I am sure, have told 
much that would help in this case, and witnesses in South Africa 
^ow about ihe state of her health” It is quite clear that the 
defendant knew that steps were to be taken (quite proper steps) 
to sec what medical evidence could be obtained, cither m ^is 
country, or from South Africa, or what evidence could be found as 
to the state of the girl’s health, and it is a satisfaction to evervbod? 
to know that Mr Wells, a representative of the defendant s 
solicitors, went out to Sou^ Afnca to try and get witnesses who 
*P^k as to this girl’s state of health But you may think 
that the M-itncs<cs which he was only able to obtain arc witnesses 
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who are not at all imposing,- and it is almost proof of her normal 
state of health that the defence were unable to call any medical 
man, any record or, indeed, any evidence at ,all to show that this 
girl had had any treatment at all, any treatment over the period 
of the six or seven months during which time she was in South 
Africa. And then, members of the jury, quite properly, two 
medical men of high position and of undoubted integrity, Dr. 
Hocking and Professor Webster, are called to say — ^what.? That, 
taking the defence, and assuming it to be true, assuming it to 
prove certain things, we say (and" this is as far as they go) she may 
have died from natural causes. 

My learned friend used the phrase, that where doctors disagree 
how can a jury agree? Members of the jury, that phrase may 
be the fresher every time it is used, but you must not be led away 
by any attractive phrases. You have to examine tlie evidence here 
and sec if there is any substantial disagreement among the doctors. 
I submit ‘there is no disagreement on the vital issue. I submit it 
is perfectly clear that all the doctors. Dr. Teare on the one side, 
and Dr. ‘Hocking and Professor Webster on the other, all say there 
are here present all the common features of death by strangulation, 
and all that Dr. Hocking and Professor Webster say in addition 
is that death may have been by natural causes. In the early stages 
it was put to Dr. Teare and he said he could not exclude (and of 
course no one can exclude) the possibility of natural death. 

But, members of the jury, you have to deal with the probabili- 
ties as they accord with the known facts, and not something which 
would amount almost to a miracle. I have to examine (I hope 
quite shortly) the medical evidence which has been put forward 
by the defence, and see how far it Avill carry you. There was Miss 
Armour, who said that at the end , of June or the beginning of 
July, 1946, she was in the Auxiliary -Territorial Service in a billet 
at Sloane Street, London, with Miss Gibson who was in that 
corps. She said that one night she was called to Miss Gibson and 
found her in some kind of a fit, her back was arched as if she was 
resting on her head and her heels; she was not taken to the casualty 
station and so dpparendy no official medical entry was made, and 
therefore she cannot have been seen by any medical specialist. 
In fact, the evidence was that she was quite recovered and herself 
again next morning, and she was never off duty at all. I do not 
need to take long over ’ that. My lord did obtain from Professor 
Webster an expression of opinion that the symptoms which were 
mentioned by Miss Armour pointed'to an hysterical attack, possibly 
accompanied by some heart pain. But it is ffifficult to see how Miss 
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Armour can be ncht, because rfie said this happened at the end 
of June or the bc^nrun^ of July, 1946 Now we haNC had some 
definite evidence of dates from Mr Dalby Mr Dalby said that 
this travclbng troupe arrived from Germany on the tyih of June, 
1946, Aey got to l^ndon, and then they all diycrscd, and Mim 
G ibson went to Liverpool to |oin her parents They had a week’s 
leave, they re assembled la Lemdon on the ztrd of June, and then 
they moved away, first to the nor^ of England, and then to the 
south of England, and they were travelling about until the 3rd 
of August So, according to the defence's own witnesses, that put 
Miss Gibson out of London the whole of June and July except for 
passing through and as far as the offing records arc concerned 
there is no record of her being affected by any illness at all 
Her mother did not hear of it and it is not on the girl's medical 
history sheet, a document, of course, which is kept very carefully. 
It IS a form which shows all (he casualaes and all the illnesses and 
all the treatments which have occurred dunng that person’s service, 
and there is no mention at all of dus inadent whicn was described 
by Miss Armour And don’t forget, Mr Dalby said that du$ 
girl was never absent for a day tn 1946 

Now Mr Dalby gave evidence, and 1 do not know how it assists 
you, but you cannot exclude any evidence, and no one cm cnccize 
anyone who is called by the defence, but you will remember 
that you have got to clear away the chaff from the wheat Mr 
Dalby said that she was hvsteriul and neurotic and infatuated 
with a man called Pierre Sne could not be spared from the show 
b^use she was playing the lead, and on tjth December, in the 
hills of Wales, they had to travel twenty n^es over bumpy roads 
ta a vehicle in which they had notlung to hold on to, and nothing 
®mfortafale to sit on, and in those conditions it was said that the 
deceased “passed out ' But she was seen the next morning, and she 
was pale, as many people arc if they have bcM enjoying them- 
swes too much the night before, and nothing more was ever said 
about the inadent, and how that is supposed to assist you it is not 
tor me to say I know you want to give a verdict here in accord- 
ance With the evidence, but do not be diverted from the dreadful 
ha^mngs in that Cabin 126 by such immaterial and irrelevant 
stun as that Because perhaps a girl had rather too much to dnnk 
two years before in the hills of Wales, what has Aat got to do 
wth the isme which you have to try? Do not be diverted from 
me tragic facts of this case by irrelevant material of that kind, 
oecause it you are, you will no^ in my submission, be doing justice 
May I pass from that ATS xr/ice from January 1945, to 
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February, 1947, by pointing out that, apart front five days absence 
at home sick in April, 1945, and four days in hospital dunng one 
of our English winters, in February, 1947 (and you wJ! remember 
what a winter that was), this girl was never absent irom dutj' at 
all. She was medically examined, and, apart^ from’ infected 
car, she was passed fit, A.W .i- That is the evidence, is it not? 

Now we get to the evidence from South Africa, and in drat we 
have the result of Ae visit of Mr. Wells to South Africa, the 
harvest which he brought back with him, the vritnesses to support 
the case of the prisoner which he stated to the Southampton police 
on the 25A of October, 1947, was that this girl had died a natural 
death,- Well, members of the jury, you saw them. Mike Abel: he 
knew the deceased from the end of July until the 30th of September 
when she finished her contract. He said that she had come to 
Sou& Africa for the benefit of her health. We know that she did 


not go to South Africa for the benefit of her health. He said that 
she had five fainting fits, and then he recited some of the common, 
well-known symptoms of heart disease or bad circulation, that she 
had blue lips on one occasion, and that she had a pain in her arm 
and chest. I think those were all dealing with her health. Well, 
members of the jury, do you not titink it is a remarkable tiung that 
on no one single occasion did this ^1 go to a doctor ?’ There is no 
evidence that on any one occasion she had any medical attention 
at all; although there was a medical woman at hand in the presence 
of Dr. Schoub. I ask you, members of the jury, to say that that 
evidence of Mr. Mike Abel is not to be accepted, because on the 
other hand you have the evidence of the j^rl’s mother, herself a 
nurse, who declared that the girl had never had asthma. You 
also have the evidence of the A.T.S. records. You know that 
people are carefully examined there before they go out of the 
Service, very carefully examined, lest there should be a claim for 
a pension later on. That, I submit, goes to prove that she never 
had asthma, and never had trouble with her heart, while as for 
the injections which have been spoken about, they were, as her 
mother said, merely for the purpose of warding off colds. As for 
the rest of Mr. Mike Abel’s evidence, my learned friend thought 
It might assist you. It is for you to say if it does, or whether 
It does not rather tend to divert you from your true duty here 
Is It any assistance to you to tell you that at Ae rehearsals of Aese 
this girl was charming, Aen laughing and 
Aeti kicking Ais man, and Aen slapping his face? For Si we 
know he ricWy deserved such treatment. This was a young girl 
of twenty. From Ae oAer evidence in the case does she appear 
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to be the sort of person to *lap a person's face without pood reason, 
and does all that evidence of Mr Mthe Abel assist ^ou to detertrunc 
how this prl died on that early morning in Cabin 126^ I submit 
that It IS of no assistance at all This poor girl i* not b«e to 
defend herself, and that >s a self-evident fact, but sve know her 
opinion of Mr Mike Abel from whal she said to her mother, * He 
IS 3 gangster, mother ' Hut sou do not have to find whether he is 
a gangster or not, but you ao have to find whether his evidence 
assists )au at all to prose that thi* prl was likely to die a natural 
death, and in my sisnsnission yoo gtt no asiassapict (ot st 'Khatever 
Then tou had Mr Gilbert, who said that she was charming and 
well bred, her demeanour was cunous and she seemed to find her 
role rather difficult Is it scry astonishing that a young aciren, 
a prl of twenty or twenty-one, should find a leading role rather 
difficult? He gave some evidence as to one faint, and he docs sav 
what Mr MiVc Abel said, that she had told Kim that she had 
come to South Africa for her health because she had asthma You 
may think that Mr Gilbert presents rather an astonishing situation 
His wife ts a doctor, and surely »f this prl was fainting in the 
presence of Mr Gilbert vou would have thought that his wife 
would at any rate have looked at her or had her taken to her 
camalty stauon at lohartnesWrc You might contrast Mike 
Abel s cvidenee with that of GdWt. Abel rnenoons five or $« 
faints, Gilbert mentions onW one And do net forget this Mr 
Gilbert made this prl broadast, and he was so impressed bv the 
wl that he asked her to play the lead in “Golden Boy ' She 
did play the lead, and she had excellent notices, and you heard 
that Mr Gilbert wanted her to go to Pretoria, but she said, “No, 
1 gome back to England", so he canceled the diow And 
whatever hlr Gilbert said {and m my submission he said 'cry 
httic about her health! does it not show that he had confidence in 
an actress, and nobody could have confidence in an actress 
if she was not fit to do her 10b? Mr Gilbert said that someomes 
she came to rehearsals smelling of dnnk, and you may think that 
»me shame attached to people who allowed a ptl of that age to 
drink to excess Then »c were told about her association with a 
man named Charles Braun and Charles Sventonski, and it is said 
that she got Aoo from Sventonski with which to return to London 
and continue her stage career 

Haw that is piing to assist you I do not know unless it » 
suppo^ ^ mote ^laWc to W! a vicuin 

the blandishments of the deck steward Now we get to the 
evidence of Dr Schoub She is a doctor, but you may think that 
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1947, only eight months before her death) nothing about asthma 
at all. As perhaps you know, asthma is a pro^essivc disease, and 
asthmatic patients usually get worse in the winter, but I do not 
know if you have ever known anybody to die of asthma suddenly. 
You may remember that 1 put that to Professor Webster, and he 
agreed that it was most unusual. 

Well, then Dr. Hocking said there was an absence of crumpling 
of the sheets and bed-clothing such as might be looked for if there 
was a violent struggle or if there had been a violent fight. Nobody 
suggested that at 3 l. In any ease, I suggest, it would not have 
been a very long or violent struggle with this compactly built 
. steward sitting on the bed, or possibly standing up, and that girl 
lying on the bed, as you know she was at any rate in her last 
mornents because of me evacuation of urine. Can you see her 
putting a hand out and ringing botli those bells? And what 
does he do? It is the work of a few seconds to bring unconscious- 
ness to her by pressure upon her throat; what disturbance do you 
think would be caused in those circumstances with that strong man 
dealing with that weak girl lying on her back on the bed? She 
was at every conceivable disadvantage. I am sure that Dr. Hocking 
was quite ready to deal with the question of a struggle but the 
prosecution have never suggested that tlicrc was a struggle, and 
to seek to deny that there was a struggle is like putting up a skittle 
just to knock it down. I do not complain of that in any way, but 
plpsc, members of the jury, do not be diverted from the truth in 
this ease by ill-considered theories which have never been put 
forward by anybody; you have enough to do to consider the proved 
facts of this ease without concerning yourselves about theories which 
have nothing to do with the evidence. 

Then; members of the jury, the scratches on the hand. Dr. 
Hocking said they could have been caused by the prisoner scratch- 
ing himself, and he said the upper ones could have been caused by 
the deceased digging her nails in as the prisoner described her 
suddenly clutcliing him, and then by his dragging his arm away. 
But he also agreed that scratches of that kind (although he said 
these were a Tittle high up) are a common feature in death by 
strangulation. I submit that neither Dr. Hocking nor Professor 
Webster are entitled to reconstruct evidence in a way which is con- 
trary to the evidence of the person on whose behalf they each 

S ear. That may have been caused, they say, by the girl con- 
lively clutching him at the time of this natural death. Dr. 
Hocking agrees that there may have been a digging inland that there 
may have been a drawing of the nails as well, 6ut you will 
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smears, two of about the si 2 c of a sixpence, and you are told that 
that blood can be classified as of blood j?TOup O, We cannot say 
that that is the deceased’s blood group, but we can say it is not the 
prisoner’s blood group The third blood spot could not be 
CTOuped, there was not enough blood in it, but it had a trace of 
lipsack in it, showing 1 fu^gjest, that it came from the woman’s 
mouth Some questions were put m die doctor. Dr Tear^ as to 
whether the spots of b’ood wrerc greater than would have come 
from strangulatioa, but Dr Teare did not agree He said, “No, 
there is not loo much to be consistent with strangulation ’’ When 
Dr Hocking msc e\idence be was never asked tlut question at all 
Professor Webster was ncser asked that question at all, and 
therefore you ha\c had no evidence challenging that the amount 
of blood was consistent with death by strangulation 

A* I have told you and as you will remember, members of the 
1 ^, all the doctors agree. Professor Webster, Dr Hoclung, and 
Dr Tcarc, all agree that blood stained froth and saliva are common 
iMturcs of i^ngulanon, and they agree too that so it the passng 
Of unne at the time of death ft was Dr Hocking who said that 
w passing of unne svas not usual in heart disease ^ene Professor 
VVebster ^d, “No, it « usual m all these cases,” but, members of 
me im, I submit that ths is a coneJunve point My learned faend 
that I had said that something was conclusive, but I say 
wimng, I make submissions onh for your better ludcmcni, and 
» here I suggest to you that this is a concluavc point, and 1 
m^st further that the prisoner is not telling the truth when he 
s^ he was on top of that woman at the moment of her dcadi, 
wause you now know that there was in this case a temunil act, 
tfic cvacuauon of unne, and that unne gets on to the top sheet. 
ff t^ously if the pnsoner was on top 

all would not have got on to Ae top sheet at 

nf4«. .,.a A on to the pnsoner, and the pnsoner has 

he vMx he hid unne upon him Docs not that show that 

n(>fh? TV *he strangler's hand round her 

rniukr Hoctang, on Ac quesuon of Ae cause of deaA, said it 
thirk th^ stanAng asthma “I consaenoously 

- issiolir have died lo Ac way desenbed, or could have 

You sec, he IS assuming that 
L “’^hnu, but I submit that Acre is no 
Tbc o ^ ^ submit Acre is absolutely cone 

these three SouA African 
saw her in an asthmatic Bt. and 
ffr tary medical records Aow (whiA run to February, 
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-1947, only eight months before her death) nothing about asthma 
at all. As perhaps you know, asthma is a progressive disease, and 
asthmatic patients usually get ,worse in the winter, but I do not 
know if you have ever known anybody to die of asthma suddenly. 
You may remember that I put that to Professor Webster, and he 
agreed that it was most unusual. 

Well, then Dr. Hocking said there was an absence of crumpling 
of the sheets and bed-clothing such as might be looked for if there 
was a violent struggle or if there had been a violent fight. Nobody 
suggested that at Si. In any case, I suggest, it would not have 
been a very long or violent struggle with this compactly built 
. steward sitting on the bed, or possibly standing up, and that girl 
lying on the bed, as you know she was at any rate in her last 
mornents because of the evacuation of urine. Can you see her 
putting a hand out and ringing both those bells? And what 
does he do? It is the work of a few seconds to bring unconscious- 
ness to her by pressure upon her throat; what disturbance do you 
think would be caused in tltose circumstances with that strong man 
dealing with that weak girl lying on her back on the bed? She 
was at every conceivable disadvantage. I am sure that Dr. Hocking 
was quite ready to deal with the question of a struggle bur the 
prosecution have never suggested that there was a struggle, and 
to seek to deny that there was a struggle is like putting up a skittle 
just to knock it down. I do not complain of that in any way, but 
please, members of the jury, do not be diverted from the truth in 
this case by ill-considered theories which have never been put 
forward by anybody; you have enough to do to consider the proved 
facts of this case without concerning yourselves about theories which 
have nothing to do with the evidence. 

Thenj members of the jury, the scratches on the hand. Dr. 
Hocking said tiiey could have been caused by the prisoner scratch- 
ing himself, and he said the upper ones could have been caused by 
the deceased digging her nails in as the prisoner described her 
suddenly clutching him, and then by his dragging his arm away. 
But he also agreed that scratches or that kind (although he said 
these were a little high up) are a common feature in death by 
strangulation. J submit that neither Dr. Hocking nor Professor 
Webster are entitled to reconstruct evidence in a way which is con- 
trary to the evidence of the person on whose behalf they each 
appear. That may have been caused, they say, by the girl con- 
vulsively clutching him at the time of this natural death. Dr. 
Hocking agrees that there may have been a digging in^nd that there 
may have been a drawing of the nails as well, but you will 
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remember that the prisoner hat raid and «n m> submission it is for 
)ou to say sshether tnithfuily or not, tJui “Miss Gibson did not 
cause me any injury at all} 1 did not suffer any injury from her 
at all ’ 

Mr CsssntiL— He said that some of the marks may have been 
caused bv Mm Gibson 

Mr JtrricE Hium— "I rccascd no injury from Miss Gibson *' 

bfr CAismtu.— I Understood him to say, *’^mc of the marks 
may has e been caused by htiss Gibson “ 

Mr JisTici Hsuut— H e ccrtainJy said twice, “I rccct»td no 
mjurv ssh^n with bfiss Gibvm, I told the truth that I bad made 
these scratches “ 


Mr Rostus— Members of the jury, 1 mvitc mv fnend’s inter 
mpuons b^usc they may help you to see the more dearly where 
the truth lies m this cs« If you conndcr I am not dome the 
evidence full jmuee, and if my friend dunks 1 am wronc, let him 
interrupt me Did not the pnsoner «y, “My hands and ntht 
v-ntt I scniehed th<^ 1 feecssed no imurs of any sort whde 
in the company of Miss Gibisn, no blood came from my tedy *’? 
My suffp^tion to you, memben of the jury, is that it » rather an 
atomshinj* thing when you hare open ewdenee oiplaininff to 
pnsoner. and in a way 
T contrary to the evidence which the prisoner has 
ran eipern can explain evidence, they 

‘ ? throrcual suggestion fw you to accept, but they 

^ P""" they are 

ou^vprv^' the cvidcwe wluch he has hunsdf pven, and it was 
“Cajn And you will 
flesh of Hocking said that these mdentanons m the 

kSl, W hurt, must have hurt We all 

"*** ** deeply ,nto the flesh it 

n" u*-! * had nVinjury at all “ 

who hir» 1 j "^'hing mentioned the case of one young person 
Sled ^ V «hi!c Professor \Vebsttr men- 

each died during intercourse Well, they have 

SSesS,n n'" Profewion. and ih^ are leaders in thar 
^our such of ^gUnd, yet they can only mcnoon 

oaurreticf m V*” ^ realize that it is anything but a common 

°««rtcncc. m fact, « „ an exceedingly rare death One does not 
3l6 
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want to have a doctor to tell you that, does one? But of course 
people occasionally die when walking along the street, or watching 
a football match, or playing golf, or pushing a bicycle up a hill; but 
it would not be right for you to decide your verdict in this case 
merely because something might have happened very improbably, 
very unlikely, because in that case, in my respectful submission to 
you, justice would not be done. I think I have dealt with Professor 
Webster’s evidence in the same way. It is based on the evidence 
of Miss Armour and Dalby, or the three South African witnesses 
which suggested that there was some likelihood that it was a 
natural deam. My friend shakes his head. But if that were not so 
why was all this evidence called? I submit that all this defence 
is most problematical. Professor Webster says she might have a 
congenital aneurism. There is no evidence at all that she had a 
congenital aneurism. J take it that you can reject all the A.T.S. 
and the South African evidence about that because he says it could 
not have been diagnosed. Then he says she might have died from 
heart disease, and he says it is rare, but not uncommon even in 
the pung. Well, members of the jury, I submit that you would not 
be right in saying, “Well, I am going to think that possibly this 
most unlikely death from heart disease has occurred.’’ Thirdly, 
Professor Webster suggested that death might have occurred from 
heart failure caused oy poisoning of a heart muscle from some 
septic focus in the body, and he pointed to the running car which 
the girl suffered from as a possible focus; and he said that in such 
a case death had come about when the patient was pushing a 
bicycle up a hill. Well, you have to consider whether that caused 
death in this case, the case of a young woman who had been playing 
in theatrical productions for more than eighteen months, acting 
every night apparentiy with no ill effect at all. 

Then Professor Webster goes on to assume that she had asthma. 

I submit that neither Professor Webster nor anybody else has any 
right to make any such assumption. If she had had asthma there 
would have been a record of it in her A.T.S. medical history sheet, 
and, as you know, there is no such record. Mike Abel spoke of her 
complaining of a pain in the left shoulder and arm. As Dr. 
Hocking said, you can find that in any book which gives the 
symptoms of heart trouble, angina pectoris, and so on. But can 
you really say that it is likely that she died of angina pectoris with- 
out any evidence of any previous attack, and on that point Professor 
Webster agreed that it was most unlikely that she died of such a 
disease without having had one or more attacks previously. I ask 
you to say that the defence theory as to the cause of death does not 
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take you very far But it docs emerge from this evidence, and it is 
good to know, that the defence had every chance that they wanted, 
and if the evidence had existed they oiuld have toi it from medical 
men or hospitals — they had every chance, but this is the only 

evidence wluch they can bring forward I ask you to say that this 
death, ban^ entirely consistent widi death by strangulation, ought 
to be found by you to be comrmttcd m circumstances which amount 
to murder 

Why did the prisoner go to her cabin that night, suffering, as 
1 suggest, from pique? “1 have got abone to pick widi you, and a 
big one at that I ask you to say that on every point where you 
can test the story of the pnsonct you find him to be an untruthful 
man and a most unreliable witness He said that the girl told him 
she might be pregnant, but it was mo early for her to know 
According to Miss Field, and you remember that witness, a truthful 
wiines,, a good type of woman, she said, “Camb told me she was 
three monms pregnant by a mamed man ” 

Why did he go to her cabin? He had never even kissed her 
before, accordmg to his own evidence But, uys my learned 
friend, this girl was the sort of girl who would have succumbed to 
the prisoner & embraces, the sort of gul it would‘be easy to sleep 
with Well, members of the jury, you the evidence— if I can 
dignify It by using such a terfn--of Mike Abel, telling you bow she 
was infatuated by a man called Braun, and how she was discussing 
sex with a much older woman. Dr ^oub ^Vhat young girl or 
twenty does not want to talk sex* But you may think that she had 
been purely brought up and if at the age of twenty-one she was 
discussing sex with Dr Schoub, a professional woman, you may 
probably come to the conclusion that she was cntucly innocent. “I 
am proud to have been her mother,” said Mrs Gibson And when 
you are considering what kind of a girl she really was do not 
forget that Dt Schoub said she had found her to be a mot, charm- 
ing girl Let that be her epitaph “A mcc, charnung girl ” 
When she was in the A T S she had an unbroken record of atten 
non to duty, not bang off duty one day m 1946 Do not forget 
that she had the proimsc of bang a very good actress, and her 
record is a credit to the Service she was in 

What evidence is there that she resisted the prisoner’s advances^ 
only evidence that there can be 11 that sne rang both bells, 
the pnsoner has seen to it that there is no other evidence, be has 
«cn to that. What happened that mght in Cabin 126? You 
nave only got one Imng witness » tell the talc, and that is ihe 
prisoner, and I submit that at every stage where you can check his 
ai6 
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evidence you find him to be an untruthful witness, lying to save 
himself. For seven or eight days, that is, from i8th October to 
25th October, until seven o’clock on the evening of the 25th, he sdd 
he was never in that cabin at all, and could not account for the 
girl’s disappearance. He then said that when he got there she 
was sitting up on the bed drinking a glass of rum. Members of the 
jury, I submit that that is not true; no empty glass was foimd 
there at all, no glass which could have contained rum. Miss Field 
was strongly cross-examined by my learned friend on that and she 
smd, “There was no empty rum glass there in the morning; I am 
quite certain of that.” He said that he was lying on top of her, 
having sexual connexion with her when she died. You know that 
to be untrue because of the terminal act of her life, the evacuation 
of the bladder, the contents of the bladder went on the sheet, and 
not on Camb, and it made a mark 15 inches by 9 inches on the 
sheet. He said she did not object to his advances, but there is a 
silent witness which gave the lie to that, and that is the two bells 
which she pressed. He said he had access to her body in the 
intimacy of sexual connexion. In my submission that is proved to 
be untrue because she was wearing pyjamas — she must have been — 
for the next morning those pyjamas were missing from her cabin, 
and for a very clear reason, they were thrown out of the cabin 
through the port-hole on her body — she must have been wearing 
. them. 'If he had access to her body he would have known that she 
was wearing them. He has no explanation of that at aU, and I 
submit that his statement that she was wearing nothing under- 
neath her dressing-gown is a palpable untruth. He has no explana- 
tion to give of the ringing of the bells. I submit that wherever 
you check this man’s story you find it to be untrue. ' 

He says he threw her through the port-hole in a panic. He did 
not realize he had only got to choose his time and walk out of 
that cabin leaving her there having died a natural death. Did he 
panic? Panic! Do you think he is the sort of man to panic? 
Members of the jury, did you notice him in the witness-box last 
Saturday? The greatest ordeal that a man can undergo, giving 
evidence on a charge of murder, is being cross-examined. Did you 
see any sign of panic at all? Did you see any lack of poise, or com- 
posure, or full control of the thinlung faculties? I submit that that 
was not panic, members of the jury. You can be quite sure that 
whatever Camb did when he put that body through the port-hole 
it was not done out of any feeling of panic; it was nothing more 
and nothing less than an act inspired by cold calculation induced 
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3 desire for sdf presenatioo, to destroy die whole of the evidence 
against him 

He said he thought she fainted, and so he applied artificial 
respiration Do >ou believe that? Have >ou ever heard of anybody 
applying artificial respiration m a susp^cd fainting fit^ What 
would YOU do if a woman fainted^ What would anybody do who 
had any sense at all^ Administer water, or brandy, if he was not 
man enough to send for the doctor^ “I thought she had a fainting 
fit and so I applied amfiaal respiration for fiye and twenty 
minutes ’ Did you ever hear such a story? Of course he did not 
apply artifiaal rcspiranoo No man in his senses would think that 
would be a good restorative for a fainong fit. I ask you to say that 
that IS an untrue story, but it is a matter entirely for you There 
IS yet another fact of importance to set against his story That 
gui, according to his story, was said to be having sexual inter 
aiursc with Ais man with her consent She had been provided 
snth a contracepQve in South Africa, possibly in order not to take 
any nsLs But she was not wcanng tt Docs not that again refute 
the story told by Camb^ 

Members of the |ury, I have said nothing at all about the evidence 
of Ptumley You heard him give evidence as to the statement 
which he says Camb made when he and Cacob were alone. It is 
for you to say whether you accept it If you have any reawnable 
doubt about it then you wJl not accept it The case for the 
prosecution does not oepend upon that at all it depends on the 
circumstances through which 1 have gone, the astonishing dis- 
appearance of this girl through that port bole, with every sign and 
common feature of death from soangulatioQ present, his Ucs, telling 
an untrue story for a week until the prisoner feels that it is useless to 
persist m that story, and so he tdls another one That, coupled 
with all the circumstances which I ^vc just detailed to you, I 
submit, shows that he is not telling the truth Members of the 
jury, you have got to do your duty, as we all have to do in this 
ax If after coandenng all the tvidctict whii has been placed 
faeforc you you have any reasonable doubt you will be pleased to 
the benefit of it. But if you have no reasonable 
doubt you have in the interests of justice to return a true verdict on 
this evudentt whatever the consequences, and 1 submit to you that ' 

'®“Ct here which is omsistcnt with justice, which is conustent 
With fairness, which is consistent with nght as between man and 
J* ® verdict that this murder bai been proved, and that Camb 
should be found guilty 
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Mr. Justice Hilbert — Members of the jury, it is impossible to 
overlook the fact that the proceedings before the magistrates, and 
also these proceedings here, have been selected for unusual notice 
in the press. You must have read a great deal about it before 
the unexpected thing happened to you, and you found yourself 
called into that jury-box to act as judge in this case. You must 
divest your minds, as I am sure you will, of any sort of prc-con- 
ceived notions or opinions about it, remembering that when you 
entered that jury-box — called into it as any citizen may be — you 
took an oath to determine the matter according to the evidence. If 
you have observed the procedure here you will already have realized 
what is indeed an essential fact, that is, that you, the jurors, deter- 
mine the matter in question; you arc the judges. I do not deter- 
mine the guilt or innocence of the prisoner; that question is 
answered by the verdict of the jury, and the jury alone arc the 
judges. And for hundreds of years juries in this country have 
discharged that duty, the highest duty that a citizen is called upon 
to discharge, without fear, and without favour, and never shirking 
their responsibilities. In discharging that duty I want you to 
remember above all things, as this is a capital charge, that your 
province is to act as judges, and to determine coldly, impartially, 
without regard for any consequences, the sole issue, tvhich is 
whether this man is proved to be guilty or not. 

In determining that question you must remember that you 
must not allow other considerations to sway you; for instance, if at 
Ae end of your deliberations you should be satisfied that this man 
is guilty or murder (and be assured that I am not in any way 
directing you that you should), you must not, if that is the con- 
clusion you come to by the evidence, and using your common sense 
and knowledge of the world, allow such sentiment as sympathy to 
sway you; no question of mercy arises for you, indeed, it does not 
arise for me; in such a case that is not for us, nor must it influence 
us. If, of course, on the whole of the evidence, you are not satisfied 
that this man has been proved to be guilty of murder your duty 
then would be to say, Not Guilty. On die other hand, if you arc 
satisfied that he has been proved to be guilty of murder your duty 
will be to say, Guilty. Whatever your verdict may be it has to be 
your verdict individually and collectively; the verdict, whatever it 
is, must be the verdict of you all. 

Now, that being your function, what is the principle to be 
applied? I regret that I should have to say it again. It has been 
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said ume and time again mth perfect correctness by the learned 
counsel in this case, and I dare say I shall not be able M express 
It as aptly as they have done, hot the golden pnnaplc is this It is 
for the prosecution to satisfy you by tfie evidence of the guilt of the 
accused of the crime with which he stands charged If, at tfie 
conclusion of alt the evidence, diat for the prosecution and that for 
the defence, you arc not satisfied of his gtult, but arc left in reason- 
able doubt— reasonable doubt— well then, the proper verdict is 
Not Guilty, because under our system it is for the prosecution to 
saQsfy the jury of Ac guilt of die accused, it is not for the accused 
man, m any criminal case, to prove his innocence Of course, if 
the evidence for the defence has satisfied you of the innocence of the 
defendant there would be no doubt in your minds that the proper 
verdict would be a lerdict of Not Guilty There is the ^Idcn 
pnnaplc, and you will apply it. 

^Vhat IS the degree of proof required? It is such proof as would 
satisfy you in any matter of Vugn consequence in \our ordinary 
domestic or business affairs, such proof as would maxe you say in 
such a matter, “1 am sansfied that it is so and so ” If the proof 
falls short of diat you are not saosfied, and the proper verdict then 
would be a verdict of Not Guilty 

Now, let us turn to see what the chaxK is The charge ss 
made m circumstances which arc unusual The charge is murder, 
and in nearly every case of murder there has been found a dead 
body, the dead body of the person who is said to have been done 
to death Here the first question you must ask yourselves (since 
murder is a felonious killing, ‘ tvjib malice aforethought” as the old 
phrase was) — the first question you must ask yourselves, since 
nobody has seen that young woman Gibson alive after the accused 
saw In her abm in the early hours of the i8th of October last 
“Is that young woman, Eileco Isabella Ronnie Gibson, dead?’ 
Ttw photogr^h which you have before you was idenofied as a 
photograph or that young woman who occupied Cabin laff m the 
Union Castle liner Durban CatfU on her homeward voyage from 
^ ^ ^ Southampton, and that vc^ left Cape Town on 

the loth of October That passenger was identified as a passenger 
on that hner, occupying Cabin 126, and she has been identified by 
h» mother as Eileen Isabella Ronme Gibson, her daughter And 
^dence which you have in the case is foat after the 
left her cabin that morning she was never seen again 
You have Ac evidence of the defendant himself, evidence which 
you may think aoequate, that he put the body of that poor young 
woman through die port hole of that ship into the shark mfested 
ai2 
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waters. off the West Coast of ^Africa in the early hours of the morn- 
ing of the i8th of October, in fact, shortly after three o’clock in 
the morning. That should satisfy you, should it not, that the girl 
who is said to have been murdered is in fact and in trudr dead? 
She was alive, Miss Field told us, when she was dressing the 
evening before for dinner; she was then a gay and happy young 
woman; yet by three o’clock in the morning she was dead, and 
her body being stuffed, ignominiously bundlfed, through the port- 
hole— you may think to hide something. And the question is, 
“What?” 

Now you have heard the evidence. There is very much, is 
there not, members of the jury, that we need not go over again : 
the earlier matters that evening, they are of course of some import- 
ance, but you may think of relatively trivial importance until we 
come to the crucial time. Now, before we come to the evidence 
together let us see if we can in a few words summarize what are 
the two suggestions put before you — one more than a suggestion — 
^e two accounts, that are put brfore you. You see, members of the 
jury, when murder is done it is rarely done with a crowd of 
witnesses; it is generally done in secret. There are generally two 
persons who know at the instant what is done, one the victim, 
vyho can no longer speak, at any rate with the tongue, though the 
victim’s body can often speak dramatically and terribly; and the 
other is the person who is said to be the murderer. From the very 
circumstances you observe that in most cases those who have to 
decide whether murder has been done or not must see what facts 
are revealed by the evidence, and then must make the rest a matter 
of deduction from those facts. The facts may tell you much. 
Bruises deep in the tissues of the neck, revealed by post-mortem 
examination, may indicate strangulation; but it is a question of 
deduction as to whether the dea& was caused by strangulation; it 
may^ be largely a matter of opinion. On the other hand, of course, 
the person who is alleged to have been the murderer, and who 
may state that he was the person at the time with the victim when 
the victim died (if victim it was), is in a position to make a direct 
statement about it; but the dead person cannot. You will, there- 
fore, members of the jury, not be surprised to see that the prosecu- 
tion here put before you circumstantial evidence, and invite you 
to say (and it is for you to say whether it is right for you to say it in 
the circumstances) that the only reasonable deduction to be 
made on those facts is that this man strangled that young 
woman and then disposed of her body for fear that that 
body, when examined by experts, when subjected to a post-mortem 
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examination, would show that death was due to suftocaiion caused 
by strangulation, that that body would bear indelible signs of that, 
which, coupled with the fact that he was the on!> person with 
her when she died, would male a case which was beyond cxplana 
non, and when it was also m evidence that just before she diw she 
had rung a bell or bells to call help 0f the jury take the view tliat 
just before her death she had rung those bells) 

You will probably think it nghi to ponder more than once, and 
to decide at the earliest on die evidence whether you are satisfied 
that young w^man rang those two bells for both stewards You 
may think it highly important to decide that for yourscjscs, because 
of the arguments whicn hast been addressed to you on that issue 
^ both sides The accused man says he did not nng them 
■rtierc svas only one other person present there, and that was this 
poor svoman, now dead Did the’ Do you think, when you 
remember Miss Field s evidence, that it was quite difficult to get 
bctwecD the dtessinc taWe, and the bed? Do you think he could 
have inserted himsdi? between the bcH end of the bed and Ac dress- 
ing table so as acadentally to get agamn those bells and nng both 
or them’ Because on that, members of the jury, wu have beard 
his evidence about his movemenu, first, according to him, seated 
upon the bed. then climbing upon the W, then lying down beade 
her, and finally getting on top of her, and afterwards trying arofictal 
respiration, massaging her stomach upwards and trying to restore 
respiration, but in all that description never did he admit that he 
was ever anywhere near the bells 

You may think, members of the jury, that it is clear that neither 
by design nor by accident did he nng the bells It was vital to 
him not to be discovered m shat cabin, the cabin of a woman who 
had just died from perfectly natural causes, you may think he was 
Ac last person in the world who would have wilfully rung Aose 
bells Do you Amk it is shown that she rung Aose bells? B^use 
if so, you may Acn think, "We must pause to ask ourselves, Ad 
she do it by accident, or did Ac do u by design?*’ What evidence 
is there that Acre was anv acadental ringing? U the accused’s 
^rv IS true v nat were Ae inadents whiA look place pnor to her 
AaAr Bec-use, accorAng to him her right arm, vvhiA would 
be on the side of Ac bed nearer to the bells, was round hts neck 
hand was resting on his nght arm and he said. 

She suddenly heaved,” and Ac died anil went limp You can 
imagine, can you not, Ae dropping of her arm (if Aar be true) 
ultimately to Ae side, or possiur over the edge of Ae bed but 
there is not a nttlc of evidence Aat her arm was flung out to the 
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head o£ the bed reaching out to press those two bells.. 1 put that 
before you because you may think it right to see what can be 
eliminated as to tire ringing of the bells, because it is impossible 
to over-emphasize the importance of your decision on this first point. 

How, then, were those bells rung? Is there any other alternative 
left, than that she rang them, wanting to ring them as a voluntary 
act? Members of the jury, I am perfectly certain it docs not need 
me to say to you, if she did that, of course you will ask yourselves, 
why? Then again, you will ask yourselves, “If she did it, can the 
account given by this man be true?” Can it? In short, his account 
is that she was willingly participating with him in the act of sexual 
intercourse in her cabin at that time in the early morning. Accord- 
ing to his account she had received him into her bed willingly, 
without the least objection, and normal intercourse was taking 
place when she died. If that story was true she certainly would 
not— would she? — ^want the attendance of the steward or the 
stewardess; she would not have’ wanted anyone to come to that 
cabin in those circumstances any more than did he. And so I 
venture to say to you that it is of first-rate importance that you 
should consider how these bells came to be rung, at that unearthly 
hour of the morning, in Cabin 126, and were heard by the night 
watchman on the deck below. There is no doubt that the bells 
were rung, and Acre would appear to be no possibility that they 
rang by some mechanical fault, because the circuit from that cabin 
was in perfect order, according to the ship’s assistant electrician. 
That has not been challenged, or that the bells were rung, and in 
pving his evidence the accused said, “I do not know how the 
bells came to be rung.” Wdl, it is for you to ask yourselves, “Does 
he know?" Because, members of the jury, you see, he says, “I quite 
definitely tell you a true story about this matter, and it is simply 
that I, the deck steward, went to this girl’s cabin; I had made a 
statement to her, I had said to her : T have a good mind to bring 
your drink down myself and bring one down for myself and join 
you’; and that in reply she said, ‘Please yourself about it.’ ” And 
he admitted that he had had it in his mind for that to happen which 
did happen, sexual intercourse, according to him. He says that 
he went to that cabin at that hour for sexual intercourse, to have 
sexual intercourse with tlus young woman. 

He assumed (he did not say she had told him she would fall 
iu with his wishes) that she would be willing. What evidence is 
there here that she was in any way willing? We have here nothing 
which would suggest even a flirtation between these two people 
previous to that time; no flirtation, or any amorous passages. 
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"But," he says, what happened was that everyihinR went exactly 
as I had hopro and anticipated, and she suddenly died m my arms ’’ 
I should hase added that he says "It never occurred to me to run 
from the cabin, as I did later, and sltp back to mv quarters leaving 
the girl who had died in my arms to be found later as a person 
who had died from natural causes I was in a panic, and 1 knew 
if I was found there I should have broken the rules and regulations 
of the company by bang in a passenger's cabin, and cspeaally a 
woman passenw's cabin at night, and it would certainly mean that 
I should get the sack, and so I put her body through the port* 


Well, it IS enurejy for you, members of the jurv That is his 
story in short What the prosecution say to you ts this It does 
not account for the bells being rung, and if the bells were rune 
by the woman, and if he did in fa« dispose of this body dchberatelv, 
is It not clear that, if you find pieces of evidence on the sheets 
which show that that woman cettainlv could hate died from 
stranmatjon. he went there and made indecent ovcmires to her 
which were ««ntcd by her. and was it not she who rang the beUs 
w summon help? Had he not the strongest mouve m the world 
nt making it imposnble for her to testify against lum, angry with 
passion, apprehenave of her because Ac 
mghi report hm for bang there and making sexual overtures to 
1 app«hennon. and thwarted lust to prompt 

him to violence, arid My the prosecutton, it is a reasonable deduc 
Qon that he strangled her and put her body through Ae port hole 
aMir,» k ^ found and so could never give evidence 

r«»nable deduction. Aev sav is that he turned 

Kc piSZ’"" ""s ™ 

® minute or so, a knock came on Ac door, and 
msuntly slammed lo the face of 
all inside saying, * It’s 

^ ° prosecution ask you to say Aat Ac reasonable 

that IS (nr ** ought not to be convinced by his story Well, 

thaus for you, Acre IS the real quesoon ' 

shortlv"^’ ** evidence^ We can group it quite 

forwatfl ** forward by this man was put 

he hatt ^^^^tnent made a week after Ac event, and after 

that ntoKt “uUnually Aat he ^d never been m her cabm 

abaiie , should remind you of what Ae prosecution case is. 
statem,.n, ^^“’stanccs m which Ac accused came to make Aat 
He was interviewed by die police when Ac vessel 
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arrived in Cowes Roads. Previously he had stated to the captain 
that he had never been in or near Cabin 126 that night (he did 
not know that in fact Steer had recognized him in the cabin), 
and you will remember that the prisoner said that he was con- 
. vinced that he had not been recognized. 

Pausing there a moment: it will not have escaped your notice 
that if he was satisfied that he had not been recognized by the 
person who had come to the cabin, but that all that person knew 
- was that a man was there, what could there be to connect him 
with being that man if he had not been recognized, so what 
necessity was there to do anything but to slip away from that 
cabin back to his quarters? What was said by Mr. Casswell 
about that was, "Look at the risk in returning to his quarters at that 
hour of the night, somebody might have waked up and recognized 
him; or somebody might nave waked up and missed him from 
his quarters.” Well, according to his own evidence, he was away 
from his quarters until some time after three in the morning, 
and nobody has been called from his cabin to say that he noticed 
it, or noticed it as anything unusual. If he had been away fron 
his quarters until three o’clock do you think there would have 
been anydiing very remarkable about him going back to them 
soon after three? Of course, if anybody knew that three o’clock 
was the vital time there might be danger if anybody had seen him 
slip back into his quarters soon after that time. But did he not 
do so? He went back to his quarters, and there he was in his 
bunk in the morning, and that witness who shared the cabin told 
you he saw him there, but he did not see him come in; nobody 
in the cabin appears to have heard or seen him come in. 

If he was convinced, as he says he was, that he had not been 
recognized as the man in the cabin, would not his instinct have 
been to flee from the scene, leaving the dead woman, strong in 
his being innocent of any act whicn had caused her death, and 
thinking of only one thing, that is, not being found out as being 
the man who had been in her cabin? Now that story of his you 
have to examine, and examine most carefully. The origin of it 
we know, or, at any rate, the time when it first appeared, that 
account which he gave of the incidents in the cabin. There had 
been a long day of inquiries; the police were questioning people; - 
they had seen a number of people on board the ship; they were 
questioning tihem all closely, and the ship was the scene of great 
business. So they moved this man for further questioning ovct 
to the police headquarters in Southampton. He had persisted in his 
denials, denials that he had ever been in that cabin that night. 
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I ha\c not counted them, but I thiak that ^Ir Roberts said that 
dosvn to the time when be gase his statement he had on six 
occasions lied about not having b«n in diat cabin on the night oi 
the i8th of October 


Then Dctecuvc Sergeant Gibbons, who was acting as inspector, 
and so for the moment was a supenor officer to Detective Sergeant 
Quinlan (who had, with Plumley, been conducting die inquiry), 
went and said to the prisoner, “Now let us review the arcuin- 
stances and sec what your pontion is** You see, the police officeri 
are there to make diligebt inquiry into allegations of emne so 
that you and 1 may go about our lawful occasions unharmed by 
cnirunal acuvity, so it is their duty to try diligently to inquire and 
find out if they can where the guilt bes where some crime has been 
committed, or it is thought may base been committed And 
Sergeant Gibbons told you how ne reviewed the evidence which 
the police then had, and, amongst other things, he told him that 
if It could be conclusively proved that not only had he been in 
that cabin that night, but that afterwards Miss Gibson had dis- 
appeared, and if saenafic evidence should prove that her body had 
through the port h^c, he could re^ze what an inference 
could be made, so that repeated dei^s of his presence in the cabin 
would make it the more difficult fot lum if at any bme he deoded 
t® explanation of lus presence there The officer also 

reminded the pnsoner that there were scratch marks on his hands 
or wrists, and he went on to say, “You must realize that the tunc 
IS fast appmaching when some decision will have to be made regard 
ifig you You are bang given an opportunity to make any cxplana 
non you care to about uus, and that eaplanatjon, » far, has been a 
atepnt^ denial that you know anvthing about the disappearance 
, “ Oibson as I have previouslv said, we are m a position 
y®'* were the last person with hliss Gibson, and you 
cabin at three o clock m the morning, and that Miss 
while you were there, vou may find that such 
i,rv>« denial svill be difficult to explain if later you are called 
explain it ’’ That is what Sergeant Gibbons said to him 
nnif>,/,n witness-box, vou may have formed an 

who accused Did you think that he was a man 

to bf P5«i, * Would you say he is not the man 

that 'Vhat was his response to Gibbons? “Dow 

murder 1’ ^ murdered her and that I shall lx charged with 

/-1l“ remember that only a moment or two before 
wh^ ^ ffi® OP'S wa* approaching 

ion would have to be come to, so he says “Docs 
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that mean .that I murdered her, and that I shall be charged with 
murder?’’ Gibbons replied, “At this stage I cannot say whether 
you will be charged or not, but J am sure you will realize this, 
that particularly in the absence of a body, we have to give great 
consideration to any explanation which you might put forward. 
You may be able to give a reasonable explanation of the cause of 
her death and ' her isappearance. If you should later decide 
to make such an explanation the acceptance of it will not be made 
easier by a continuation of the denials you have made up to now.” 
It was then that the prisoner said, “You mean that Miss Gibson 
might have died from some cause other than being murdered, she 
might have had a heart attack, or something?” Gibbons went on 
to say to him, “I am satisfied that you, and you alone, were with 
Miss Gibson, in her cabin, and you are the only person who can 
give an explanation of her death and disappearance. In your own 
interests you must consider what I have told you. It is for you 
to decide whether or not you want to make an explanation, and, 
if you dci, you may feel that this is the appropriate time to make it. 
I am going to leave you with Sergeant Quinlan, but before I do 
that I want to be sure that there is no doubt in your mind of the 
circumstances in which you are placed.” Gibbons then left him, 
and it was just after that that the accused made tliat written state- 
ment, Exhibit <24, which has been before you, and which has been 
read to you more than once and which sets out the story which, 
with elaborations, he has given in his sworn evidence before you. 

The prosecution ask you when you approach bis evidence to 
remember that those were the circumstances in which that state- 
ment came to be made. If there is denial after denial, and only 
when that intimation has been given by Sergeant Gibbons, that 
intimation about the position he is in, that they can show that he 
was in that cabin, and was there with her, and that there was 
scientific evidence which might show that her body was put through 
the port-hole, and that he was the only person there, and so the 
situation might be very awkward for him, and when it is pointed 
out that he is the only person who can give an explanation of how 
she came to die, and how her body disappeared: it is then (and 
the prosecution call your particular attention to the fact) that he 
says, “You mean that Miss Gibson might have died from some 
cause other than being murdered, she might have had a heart attack 

or something?” 

He has told you that he went to that cabin at three o clock in 
the morning. Have you any doubt that he went there expecting 
to have sexual intercourse with Miss Gibson? 
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Mr Cxsi^iuL— According to him, my lord, he went there at 


Mr }lstic£ HiLBtuY— Ve$, that u true, he said two Of course 
he vent tlwrc at three or before, and tf these inadents took place 
round ’hout three o clock he went there before He sa)"* he went 
there two in the morning, and he lajs that she died m the wav 
hchasd'wib^ Kow, we have had the cvndencc of Dr Hocking 
and Dr Teare and Professor Webster They have seen that state 
ment of the accused, and they have read the depositions, and 
what IS first said to ^ou is, ’Well, this young woman osuld hasc 
died from natural causes and displased at the moment of death 
the symptoms which we find present on the occasion of this young 
woman's death ’ And they refer to the evidence found in the 
bed It IS said that she was asthmatic and that would affect the 
heart She had an afTecoon of the ear which might have been a 
sepQc focus, she showed simptoms of defective arculation such as 
the lips bong bluish and the nails bang of a muddy colour And 
tlien It IS said, * The things which we found here arc things which 
an be present at the moment of death from natural causes," and 
Processor Webster summanted the posuble kinds of death from 
natural auses that might have been the cause of the death of this 
soung womiQ One of these possible causes, he said, was Uic 
oursoBg of a conwnital aneunsm on the brain That, of course, 
IS something which might happen to any person at any moment 
1 it happens that they ha\e an aneunsm on the brain, with which 
tney were born, and that is said to he a condition which is undiag 
nosifalc prior to death Well, if were the case, or if anybody 
as pumng it forward senously vou wdl consider n, indeed, it is 
tor you to consider senously all the evidence. 

there is the evidence about whether she had 
1,, . " 1 bluish bps or muddy nails, or had 

t symptoms would not be present at all if 

bursting of a small congenital aneunsm because 
I- ^ ^ebster told vou that that is undiagnosible beforehand 
maner for you but do vou Uimk in all the ar- 
° satdv elimmate that? ‘It is 

Professor Webster, and he puts it before you because 
a' ** a natural death whidi would be attended b\ 
UMnaunn ’ blood in the saliva, and die terminal act of 

tKir think Aat there is really the least evidence 

> n act upon to find that that was the cause of death or 
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that there is the possibility o£ it being the cause of death here intro- 
ducing into your mind a reasonable doubt? If it does, that is 
enough, for the reasons I put to you in the first place. 

Professor Webster mentions heart disease, either direct or 
indirect, as a possible cause of death by natural causes. He said that 
whilst rather rare in young people direct heart disease due to an 
infection of the heart vessels even at this age is not unknown, 
and he said that that type of death can give frothing at the mouth, 
a voiding of urine, and clutching of the hands. Well there again. 
Professor Webster is putting before you, quite righdy, another 
possible cause of death, but he agrees that it is a cause of death 
which is rather rare in young persons. Then Professor Webster 
mentioned the case of failure of the heart due to the effect of some 
septic focus elsewhere in the body, and he said that these deaths 
from indirect heart failure are more common, they arc not so 
rare as death from direct cause in young people. “Here,” says 
Professor Webster, “is a point of septic focus, namely, the chronic 
running ear,” and he said that such a septic focus had been known 
to bring about a general poisoning of the heart muscle, and cases 
had been known leading to sudden death during effort. That, he 
said, was due to the poisoning of a special feature of the heart, 
namely, the Bundle of His; he explained that the muscle is enclosed 
in a sheath, and then where poisoning from a septic focus takes 
place the sheath is swollen by the poison and the muscle is thereby 
strangled by the sack or sheath which contains it. Those, he says, 
are possibilities of the way in which the patient might have died. 

Then he says that if the patient is asthmatic there might be a 
secondary condition of the heart, which might then give out under 
strain or during intercourse, and death so caused might give rise to 
blood at the mouth, voiding of the urine, and clutching. Then 
he said, so far as violent death is concerned, death from strangula- 
tion is a possibility, and he said that what is found here were 
features of such death, he said he could not rule out the possibility, 
and Dr. Hocking agreed. They agreed that the sequelae of deatii 
by strangulation appeared here but they said further that you coiJd 
not say that these are more consistent with strangulation than with 
these other natural causes of death. 

With regard to asthma Professor Webster said that it was very 
rarely itself a cause of death, but the heart might stop beating from 
a secondary condition of the heart resulting from asthma, and the 
pain which it was said that she felt down her left arm could be 
and is often a symptom of coronary heart trouble which you and I 
know as angina pectoris. I would remind you, members of the 
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jury, that there is otdy comes from that witness 

Ivcr had a Afrio, Mr Abel 

who has been brousht from &.rth Atne^ 

Well, there are Professor which were found 

say in substance (as «usc$ Dr Hockine 

could hase been caused by dca* q{ jnetj urine, with 

said that he had found in the top sj^t fcjnalc pcmtal 

no blood m It, but cells whiA fromT^tv^^'^ 

organs, and you ma\ “.J b! at the moment that death 

bcEotc >ou, and >oii may ha\e no “ • . unne 

cama npon har, dna p«r avoman . I^y J'd '» ^ 
d,a 'bladdar, and Dr HocDns agread that ™ 
fatntc tn death l.om strangulanon ^ “ "J' TrLptUtton 

those Clarks could hat c got there, Hockine said. 

Another feature is the blood and the «l‘'> ^r 

with regard to the unne sum, j-,/ when or immediately 

almost certainly that the deceased . "’hI said further 

aEter, that happened, that w« a tcrtttina! ac natural 

that the arcumitances are alto connstent vmh death 
eausee tn cetuin ateuctstancee 

Now we knotv what the otraimtanees are, ^d Aev 
set out by Profetsot Webster the bursting ol a ®npmM wem^^ 
on the brain, ditea heart disease, rate in the “sth- 

disease, mote eommon in the young, and heart Mtue to = 
mane patient. Dr Hocking eatd tKat blood tn Ae »l.va tnt 
bkely if dea* it tniuntaneous from ptesitne on the wang^ 
It would alto be insuntaneous from heart failme A " __ 

you would eapect Ae trouble to go through an moment tag 
Kfote Ae aettS crash occtmtd. that is, before Ac final and total 
failure . 

Then you also had the evidence of Dr was 

gready experienced m these matters He said that if A _,js 

&mly sguraed it would probably be not more than fifimn 
before unconsoousness supervened, and the ^ „ 

the pressure were continued, would probably 
minute You may think, members of the jury, that 'vlnck 
important, because it was at two minutes to ,25’ 

thatd ' ” 


cant, because it was at two minutes to tnrre, oi lui 

te bells were rung m Ae pantry in Ae deck below Cabin !». 

and It hss been said by the naval architect that it wou 
minute an>i three seconds to get from the 
imm^atelySihc bells were rung that gul s throat , P 
wilfully by the\pn$oncr, with the intenuon to silence be ' 

according to Dr^jffeare she might have been dead within a » 
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» tHat by the time the night watchman arrived at the door she 
might well be dead and silent, tinable to make a sound when somc- 
' Ixxiy pressed that door open in anssver to the bells. She made no 
.sound. Steer has told you that no sound came from that cabin 
c.vccpt from the man who pressed the door to in his f.rcc, at the 
same dmc saying, *‘,ii is all right.” If she had been conscious or 
alive at that lime, and if she had rung the bells, do you not think 
there would have been .a scream from the bed.’ Tliere svas no such 
sacam. 

Dr. Tcare went on to say that the smears of blood were not too 
small to be due to death from strangulation, and he said further 
that blood mixed with .saliva would be consistent with death having 
been caused by strangulation. He was asked by die defence if the 
things found on the sheets were not consistent with death during 
sexual c.xcitcmcnr, and he said, “I feel that what was found is more 
insistent with death by strangulation, ” and he added, “Deadi 
from strangulation in my experience is frequendy accompanied by 
involuntary discharge of urine at the moment of dcadi, and one 
inquiry I made when I was approached about this ease was whether 
any evidences had lacen found of the presence of urine, and now I 
know of the prc.scncc of urine being found it considerably 
strengthens my opinion that death in this ease was by strangula- 
tion,” and he added, “It is common to find the viedm scratches the 
assailant in the death agony." He was asked by the defence if he 
rauld say that the things found here were any more consistent with 
death from natural causes than stranguladon, or that one conclusion 
was any more likely than the other, but Dr. Tcare was quite sure 
that what svas found here is more consistent with death having 
been due to stranguladon. 

Now, members of the jury, what is said about her health ? Tlie 
officer who came from the Auxiliary Territorial Service who spoke 
u incident in London placed the incident at a dme when 
the evidence of Mr. Dalby made it difficult to believe the girl was 
m London. I asked Professor Webster about die symptoms which 
that officer said the girl appeared to be suffering from on that 
occasion, and he said that the symptoms were consistent either 
With tetanus, or poisoning by strychnine, or they might have been 
due to hysteria. Professor Webster thought they would be hysterical, 
and as she had complained of a pain in the chest he thought that 
was consistent with heart pain, so he suggested that the hysterical 
atteck might have been precipitated by some form of heart trouble. 
There are many reasons for a person getting pain in the chest other 
than heart disease, and you may think that whatever else there 
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might have been about this girt \ou may possibly think that she 
%\as prone to hystcncal demonstrations, and you may possibly also 
come to the concluaon that the inadent in London was some 
hvstencal demonstration pretapiiatcd by pain round the heart 
Whether you can derive any help from the evidence of that man 
Mike Abel, is for you and not for me to determine, it is for you 
to say if you can place any rebance upon his evidence If you 
can arrive at one conclusion more diim another from all mat 
evidence, is it not that she was very mebned to be hysterical, and 
also, you may think, inclined to rommcc about herself, to dramatize 
her»f, and to tell untruths about herself possibly to exatc svm 
pathy or interest? If Mike Abel is to be l^licvcd she was inclined 
to represent herself as having parents who had been bombed, and 
brothers who had died on service in the Royal Navy Those state 
tnents were untrue In fact she introduced tier mouier to this very 
man In any case, do \ou not dunk that the evidence given by 
him indicates that these attacks which he spoke of were very likely 
hystcncal in their nature^ 


(At this point his lordship nouced that one of the women 
jurors was feeling the strain, and showing signs of distress, 
so he broke o(T for an interval of twenty minutes On resum 
ing, the judge asked the juror if she felt prepared to go on 
She assured him that she was ) 


Well, members of the jury, when we broke off I was discussing 
«ith you the evidence concerning the health of this girl given by 
the witness Mr Mike Abel of South Africa Compared with that, 
t ** what evidence you have had as to the real 

th of this girl That evidence from South Africa was produced 
oetorc you because it has been suggested by the defence that she 
was asthmancai, and then you have had medical evidence to show 
asthnu may have a secondary effect upon the heart, and an 
arl«Uon of the heart might be set up by asthma, so that she might 
oc iiteiy to die just as the atxuscd says she did die I do not know 
what view you take of any of the witnesses, but what you think of 
the witnesses and of their evidence is entirely your concern, and 
not nunc I may take certain views, but you are not to be 
uenced by any ^ew that I may take, or any opinion that I may 
seem to expr«s, the consideration of the evidence is your concern, 
and the verdict upon « is yours and yours alone It is a most 
unp cawnt task that has to ne faced in the interests of justice, to 
r ke about, as it were, to find things discreditable about a person 
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who has died in tragic circumstances in the full flush of youth. The 

a uesdon of health has nothin;^ to do with discredit to her, but it is 
ifficuk while considering evidence about her health not to bring 
in for consideration evidence about her character, because, to some 
extent at least, some of it overlaps. It is said, you know, that she 
was coming back to tliis country pregnant, that she was an 
unmarried young woman who was pregnant. It is said, or hinted, 
that’ she was constantly in the company of men, though w'hy that 
should be regarded as a disreputable tiring of itself I do not know. 
It is said that she was pregnant, and that, as I understand it, had 
two aspects which make it important; one because it is suggested 
that she was a young woman of such loose morals as to be willing, 
on the first overtures of a deck steward, to receive him willingly 
into her cabin at night, and that after a mere week’s acquaintance, 
without the least sign that she had shown him that she was in 
love with him (if one may misuse that word as it is so often mis- 
used), without the least sign that he had excited a sex appetite in 
her. But it is said that her conduct in Soutli Africa (according to 
Mike Abel), and her supposed pregnancy, go to show that she was 
so degraded a young woman tnat she was willing to have a deck 
steward come into her cabin at night for the purpose of having 
sexual intercourse vvith her. 

_ The other significance of it is said to be that not only was she 
willingly participating in an act of sexual intercourse, but a con- 
traceptive was found in her luggage, and if she was pregnant, then 
the harm (as it is called) had already been done, and so there would 
he no sense in her employing that device on the night in question; 
but if, on the other hand, she was not pregnant, the presence of that 
contraceptive, not put into use, but left in her luggage, would 
' strongly indicate, you may think, that she had not anticipated a visit 
which would lead to sexual intercourse. If a young woman has 
armed herself with a contraceptive against the risk of conception, 
in case she indulges in sexual intercourse, and if she has waited in a 
dressing gown, with nothing on underneath it, for the man with 
whom she expects to have sexual intercourse, it is hardly likely or 
conceivable that she would not be wearing it at the time. 

And so it is important to see what evidence there is about that, 
and of course it overlaps the evidence about her health. About her 
health what is there except the suggestion that she was asthmatic, 
and had some difficulty of circulation which might indicate a heart 
weakness? But you know what doctors say about direct heart 
disease, that it is rare in one so young as this g^rl was. Then you 
know fhat it is said that there might have been a secondary affecQon 
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of the heart through the asthma but what oidcnce is there of that* 
You get this man, Mike Abel, who has been brought over from 
South Africa, having discovered b> the sohciior for the 
defence when on a visit to South Ahica in search of evidence which 
would supMtt in some matcml particular the account of this 
affair which is given b> the accused And, being called, he comes 
here to relate to vou that he met her first at the end of July or the 
beginning of August, and he knew her until the aoth of September 
— something like six weeks He tells jtiu that he was seeing her 
over a penod of roughl) six weeks, ana all Aat time she was hard 
at work, they were rehearang for a new play, “Golden Boy’, 
she was doing broadcasts, and the witness Gilbert told you she was 
broadcasting more than once a week, and you must know crouch 
about these things to be awa^e that broadcasting itself calls mr 
rehearsal like every other show, so you may think that she was 
rcallv a hard working voung woman 


He tells you that after rehearsals she told him about herself, 
that she had come to South Afna for her health, that her parents 
v” her brothers kill«} on service in the Royal 

oasy That was all romancing— if It was ever said We know mat 
at that erne her father and mother, and her two brothers were 
bung m South Afnca, and there is no question atout her parents 
bong blitzed, if we must turn that word into a verb Then 
acrording to the witness she said that she had asthma, and had 
tw attacks iQ England, and therefore she had come out to South 
Atnca, and then he gave a desaipoon of how she threw herself 
against him in the car, and some froth came ftom the comers of 
tw noum and on the lips were slight bloodstains Now, have 
TOu looked at mat phocogr:^ of that young woman, because if 
^ nave you will be able to form vour own opinion as to the extent 
''““ she used lipsti<.k, and that would seem not to be is- 
n^ishable from blood, but Mr Mike Abel was able, netwith- 
that aisplav of cosmetic, to noucc that the bps were all 
tw “ * suppose Then he told you 

, ^ seemed to g« irntatcd with him To start vath, he thought 

s^eet girl, one to whom it was a pleasure to talk, 
anr} "nthout anv reason, she would start laughing 

ttfiar t of the jury, using your own cxpcncnce, 

placcsofh Are not those svmptoms the common 


il' she had on two occasions kicked him, and 

“ the presence of other 
P 1, members of the jury, what is common conduct 
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among young people of twenty or so in these days? Does the fact 
of a girl kissing a man in the dance room amount to much? And 
as to her kicldng him, well, as has been already said, it might be 
thought that he deserved it. What do you think of it? He says, “I 
did not see her faint at my house, but more than once she went 
out into the garden and fainted.” Now there is evidence that at 
these parties the people were drinking, and it is said that on one 
occasion she went out into the garden and Mr. Gilbert said she 
had drunk excessively. He said, “She did drink excessively at 
times, and more than twice I smelt her breath at rehearsals, and 
I asked her if she had been drinking, and she said that she had 
only had a few gins.” As to what that amounts to, you will use 
your own experience. Does it indicate any more than the effect of 
drinking at parties, and that she went out of the room because of 
the heat of the room, to get out into the fresh air of the night in the 
gwden? It is said that she was overcome and fell down, and, they 
said, fainted. It is for you to judge what it all amounts to. Some 
of you may know what the effect of cold night air, or the cooler air, 
can have upon a person who goes from a heated room into the 
cooler air after drinking too much. 

He says she told him she was pregnant. He says that on one 
occasion, when he was taking her home, he stopped the car, and 
she said, “Mike, I love you,” and he replied, “Look here, come on, 
l am married”; and then she got very excited and fainted. In your 
view, having regard to the rest of the evidence, was that a fit from 
a defect of the heart, or was it hysteria again? Do you believe she 
said, “Mike, I love you”? If her mother is to be trusted, the girl 
had some very definite opinions about Mike Abel, which certainly 
would not indicate any degree of devotion to him; she told her 
mother that he was “no better than a gangster,” he mauled her 
a|K)ut on the stage, and she disliked him heartily. Of course, it is 
always possible mat at some period something may have happened 
and- she turned and kicked his shins. Well, there it is. Do you 
think that evidence is of much value? She said she had asthma, 
she said her parents had been “blitzed,” and her brothers had been 
kuled on service in the Royal Navy. And all the time Mike Abel 
admits she was working hard, and she was so much of a success 
.on the stage that Mr. Gilbert cast her for the leading part in his 
next production. Could you seriously give a leading part in a new 
production to a young actress who was suffering from these repute 
ailments? Everybody agrees that she was devoted to her wor ", 
and from what we have heard she appears to have made a success 
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o£ the earlier production, and the pres* notices were put to Mr 
Gilbert 

Mr Mike Abel savs she trfd him she was orej^nant and asked 
him if he would let her ha\e £100 to go back to England to go 
under the care of a doctor, and he said he could not afford it Mr 
Gilbert told ^ou he was an attor producer, and he had put her in 
the leading lady part, and he said that on one occasion after 
rehearsal, about two and a half weeks after the joth of September, 
she went into a dead faint She had told him that she had come 
out to South Africa on account of her health, and that she bad 
asthma She did dnnk excessively at umes, and then there came 
an occasion when she spoke to him and « appeared to him that 
she was disturbed about sex She told him, “I cannot love bkc 
other people ’’ She cried, and said she was tcmbly unhappv We 
were told that she was introduced to Mr Charles Svcntonsti, and 
also that he had seen her at lunch with a Mr Silver I do not know 
why you should be told that she had been seen at lunch wnth a man, 
or that at one time she had seemed to be infatuated with a man 
named Pierre who dro\e a car m Germany 1 do not know why 
It was said unless it was to suggest that slie was a girl who was 
e«cptionaIly suscepuble to men But here was a young woman 
who was actively and cnergcoctdly pursuing a career on me staw, 
and she is seen at lunch with a man fnend What is there m that 
to bear on the issue you have to determine here? That does not 
OMssanly prove that she was a woman of easy virtue But both 
those witnesses ame that she was a hard working young woman, 
and no matter wnat the hours of the rehearsals were she never had 
an attack of aslhnu in their presence as far as we know 

T^cn there was the evidence of Dr Schoub She said, “I never 
saw her have an attack of asthma, I only saw that she tired easily 
ana got short of breath ’ Now, how far docs Dr Schoub’s 
wdence TO to show that this young woman was pregnant or not? 

vjil^rt says she told him she was — no, I am not sure about 
that, I have no note of u, 1 have no note that she did tell Gilbert 


Mr Roberts — No, my lord 1 dunk she told Dr Schoub 


, Justice Hilsery — ^Y c$, however ready she was supposed to 

^r,.K pnvaic affairs with men, she never discussed that 

-L . Gilbirt She told him she was tcmbly unhappy, 
d mat she was not able to love like other girls, and that she was 
mu cd about ha But to Dr Schoida, at a party given at the 
o'l she told lyr Schoub that her penods had not yet arrived 
ajS 
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and she was worried about it; she was about two weeks over her 
time. , Ano^er thing, Dr. Schoub said that she told her she had 
had sexual experience. Dr. Schoub being a woman doctor was a 
person in whom any other woman might have confidence, and 
might be prepared to share confidences, but was tins young woman 
su&ring from asthma which would have caused trouble with the 
heart so that she might have died in this man’s arms in the course 
of sexual intercourse? She did not tell Dr. Schoub anything about 
it; all that Dr. Schoub noticed about her was that she tired rather 
easily when doing physical exercises. Dr. Schoub said that the 
subject of pregnancy was not discussed later. 

Now, do you think that if that girl had once unburdened her- 
self when she feared pregnancy and talked to Dr.^ Schoub 
it, if that condition had progressed, do you not think she would 
have gone to Dr. Schoub again about it, or do you think that things 
had righted themselves? Dr. Schoub said most definitely that preg- 
nancy was not discussed later. 

Mr. Casswell— With respect, my lord, I think thwe was an 
occasion, at a party, when it was discussed. I believe 
said it was just before an expected period she said she had had 
sexual experience and it was mentioned later at a party. At hr^ 
Miss Gibson was very gay and then she seemed unhappy and 
started crying. I took her into the bedroom and tried to console 
her. She told me she was worried about her pregnancy and w^ 
very unhappy. Then Mr. Abel came into the bedroom and 1 lett 
her with him.” 


.Mr. Justice Hilbery— Yes, but Dr. Schoub said Aat at tha 
party she said she was over time about two weeks. That appe^s 
to have been the same party; it appears to link up. It se^s to c 
one occasion, but, members of die jury, you may dunk it is vo. 
She said that nothing had happened yet and she was worried a ou 
it, and her periods were about two weeks overdue, but she was 
definite that the subject of pregnancy was not discussed later toan 
that particular occasion when she was two weeks overdue. , 
whether spoken to once, or twice, there it is. You know a ou 
I20Q placed to her credit by the man Svcntonski, or /.300 and 
passage being paid, and you notice that her mother knew ^boV^ 
She told her mother than Sventonski was a very fortunate . 
man, and he was lucky in everything he touched; he . , 

her in her career, and she was coming over to this coun y 
letters of introduction, and diosc letters have been han e 
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defence to check if thej’ vwih to make use of any of them WTioha 
they would support anv $ujK«tion of the defence has not been seen 
because they were not ustra But these letters are said to be here 
in Court 

Then she gets to the ship Camb sees her, or at anv rate, after 
a few dais Camb tells Miss Field that the etrl has told him that 
she was three months pregnant. But what has he told you about 
it? He ga\e this account of that consersaDon “She mentioned to 
me about somebody called Charles, die said she was crazy about 
him, she had been going round with him in Johannesburg, a^ 
she thought that possible complicaoons might have set in ’ Of 
■course, we have only his word for this “1 said, ‘Do you mean to 
tcU me you are going to have a baby’* And she said, ‘It is ratha 
too soon yet to Know ’ I said, ‘If that is the posioon why don’t 
lu marry the man’* And d>c replied. ‘It is not at easy as tha', 
: IS already married " Now vou observe that She had spoken 
of complications “1 said. If that it the position why don't you 
mairy toe man’ It is not as eaiv as that, ne is already mamec * ’ 
Accepting that what he says » correct, you may think that thit 
shows a degree of frankness m conversation wnieh is surpnnng 
seeing that it is with a deck steward whose only duty eonasts in 
bnnpeg her dnnis or preparing her tea tny which is to be taken 
to her by somebody else, but does it really take the matter to the 
I»int where you feel certain that she was pregnant? Supposirg 
me was, what is the stgmficance of the contracepave in her luggag®? 
vVhat does it indicate’ Does it indicate that this woman was 
Utterly loose? Does it indicate that she was, in the pnsoncr’s 
crazy ’ about one man called Charles — you mav 
think Charles SvenionsVa — or to dignify the relationship, shall we 
use the term “m love’ with him? If you think it means tba^ dp 
you think that that young woman, jf she was deeply in love with 
one man, will be likely to be invitine sexual intercourse with a 
»3w steward with whom she has only fcen acQuainted for no more 
an a week It is entirely a matter for you 
Now that js all the evidence which was obtained from South 
It!? J'g^d to asthma or hean trouble Then you had 
defence the captain of the Auxiliary Tcmtonal 
oe^iOT who had seen that attack, whatever it was, in London, 
ana then we Mr Dalby, who spoke of her collapsing on a 
journey in Walw, when they were travdlmg m a v elude dong a 
uinpy road He said he did not sec anything alarnung about her 
condiCon on that occasion, he said she was very excitable and 
nvstcncal I do not know what you think about it she had been 
340 
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acting at a remote place, they had a long coach ride, and after that 
there was a party in the Officers’ Mess, and they were quite hilarious 
and everybody was drinking a good deal, some of the young women 
drinking more than was good for them. On the coach ride they 
were being thrown about by the ruts in the road, and she came off 
Ae seat and was lying in the gangway. Mr. Dalby was called to 
give tltat evidence, but do you think drat she was really ill, or do 
you think she was drunk? She fell off the seat and she was 
hysterical. Was it some sort of hysterical fit? 

There is no evidence whatever that she ever consulted a doctor 
.about her health while she was in South Africa; in fact, the evidence 
■ is that she was working all the time. The only thing was that she 
took exercises for the reduction of the size of her hips and she was 
a littie out of breath from the exercise; she got out of breath and 
could not go on as long as the lady doctor could. As for the attack 
. which she is said to have had one night in London when she was m 
the Service, when the symptoms were described to Professor 
Webster and he was asked to offer an opinion as^ to what might 
' have caused it he said the symptoms indicated either tetanus or 
strychnine poisoning with a third alternative,^ hysteria, and^ he 
added that her complaint about having a pain in the chest ought 
have been due to some heart affection which in its turn might nave 


set up the hysteria. 

- What else is there? Just before going to South Africa, in the 
early part of 1947, a woman doctor passed her out of die Service 
as fit, grading her as A.W.i, but with_ the proviso. Not tor 
Tropical Service,” because of the car affection which she had. t he 
mother sud she had never had asthma. On the matter of character, 
the mother was determined to hear nothing agamy her daugh er s 
character, and you respect her for taking mat attitude, oya tv 
one’s own dead child is a strong motive for denying anything w ic 
could be set against that dead child’s character, 
matter of her character; it is the matter of her health. is 
to say, “Who can know the health of a child better *an the mother 
who has borne her, and brought her up; seen her in her g 

years; and had the care of her until she became an adultr ^ ^ne 
declared that her child had never had asthma i” • , 

had had common colds, and,” said the mothey a vi e 
have injections to ward off colds.” You rvill remember on the 
boat she mentioned to one of the witnesses that she w f-Qutih 
take her injection. It is said that she had a coug . > ‘ 

is something which all of us may have at times, is 1 . • , 

not a symptom of the common cold, and not necessarily of nsthma. 
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Or you may clunk, ic may be due » too much cigarette smoking 
but there is no evidence diat she indulged too freely m tobacco 
Her cousin gave evidence before 50U, and she said that when she 
saw her she was perfeedy well Kfiss Baker said, "I saw her when 
she was in the Auxiliary Tcmtonal Service about two to tvvo-and- 
a half years ago ’ Miss Field said she seemed well and happy on 
the night of the 17th of October v/vhen she dressed for dinner, and 
you will remember also that she w as very well when hfr Hopwood 
saw her to her cabin, although she had seemed a bit wheezy, and 
had said she would have to have an injection, the trouble had 
something to do with the vocal cords Mr Hopwood said, “I 
would not say the wheezmess was very noticeable, I did not nonce 
It more than once ' Then he said her nails were someames 
normal in colour, and sometimes muddy coloured His attention 
was only drawn to the change in her finger nails once Had she 
got asthma? Is it shown on that evidence that she was a victim 
of asthma, such asthma as would result m a secondary heart affec- 
tion? If, members of the jury, you think it is not shown diat she 
was suffering from asthma then you will probably come to die con 
elusion that there was probably no heart affection either resulttng 
from asthma 

Remembering the possible causes of death from natural causes 
as related by Professor Webster, what, in your own nund, 
remains^ Does much remain* Or are you driven by all the facts 
tn the case as proved before you to the conclusion that death was 
due to strangulation* So much for the evidence concerning her 
health I have dealt with the (question of pregnancy, and why 
that has a bearing on the matter What remains? There remains 
the man's evidence You heard him give it, and you will have 
waved your own impression about him He is certainly a power 
Mly built young man, broad shouldered, you may think, fairly 
l«vy for his haght, and powerful He has told you in the witness- 
box what he says happened Have you any doubt that he went to 
that camn intending to have sexual intercourse with that youfif’ 
^^as there any other reason for his going? Has he not 
told you himself that when he made that observation about taking 
a dnnt down, and bang minded to join her with the dnnk, he 
intended to suggest what, according to him, did happen later on? 

V» ell, now , earlier w die cv ctung had she show n anything which 
you could construe as an encouragement to him to come to her 
^in for that purpose* It js rather important just to look at that 
file convcrsatioa which he has related I have recounted to you, 
I have a good mmd to bring a dnnk down and jom you " Then 
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he said, "I am not certain of the exact words, I think she said, 
‘Please yourself, it is up’ to you.’ ” Arc you satisfied that that is 
true, even that much, or not.? Did she say that.? And if she did 
say it, what do you think? Was it any sort of invitation, or any 
sort of indication that she was willing to receive him in her cabin 
for the purpose of sexual intercourse? Later that night, not long 
before he finished his work, or round about one o’clock, when he 
began packing up the chairs, he found an alarm clock on the botde 
shelf, and he said he thought it might belong to Miss Gibson. 
He says, “A few seconds after I saw Miss Gibson standing with a 
glass of rum and I believe, as a matter of fact I did not see, any 
other passengers on the deck.” Was that, in your view, a very 
obvious moment to see whether, if he attempted to kiss her, that 
would be received well as a preliminary to what he had in mind 
later that night? There were no passengers there, was it a moment 
to make some sort of advance to explore the situation, and to see 
what reception he might look forward to if he presented himselt 
at her cabin door? 


He spoke about the clock. He said, “Don’t leave it there; you 
might lose it,” and then, he says, “I left her on the deck.” Not 
a word 'about coming to her cabin later on. Not a word .of warn- 
ing to her tiiat he was coming. He did not say, Remember 

what I said this afternoon about joining you in a drink not a 

word about it. Well, so far do you suppose he had any reason to 
think (unless it was overweening vanity on his part) that he vyould 
be well received in her cabin with a view to having sexual inter- 
course? He went to the well deck, forward, and then, about two 
o’clock he went to Cabin 126, he knocked at the door, ivas 

opened by her, and he says she was in a dressing gown. Inen 

he related what he says happened; I will not reHte it to you again. 
He says he sat on the bed, raised the topic of the dance, said it had 
been dull, and he said he remained m that posmon for sonie tra 
to fifteen minutes. Then he says he climbed on to the bed beside 
her, and then, after a little of what he called preliminary love 
play, there was sexual intercourse, with her head m the crook of 
his left arm, her right arm round his neck her left hand holding 
his right arm. Th?n, he says, “Suddenly she heaved, as if tafang 
a deep breath, and then she relaxed, her right arm tightened - 
round his neck, presumably, for he does not say it dtered in 
position-“her left hand gripped oghter. He said, I did not feel 
anything hurt, but her grip Ughtened. Hiat is his account. And 
theVyou know the rest: ‘‘I got of *e bed; she was completely 
relaxed- I thought she was m a dead faint; there was a faint line of 
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bubbles which 1 assumed were just on the edges of the lips, it 
appeared muddy and blood flecked, 1 felt her heart, there was no 
beat, I tried by massaging the stomal upwards towards the heart to 
bring back circulauon ” 

Now, that would not put him anywhere near the bdl pushes 
He says, further he had no expencncc of artificial respiration, but 
he had seen it done, and he applied it to the best of his knowl^gc 
Presumably all Uiis time she was lying on die bed, and he was stand 
ing by the side of the bed trying to resivc her He says he was 
trsnng to do that for some twenty to twenty five minutes, and he 
says, “I know nothing about the bells bang rung ” Then there 
came a man to the door, and the prisoner tSd you that there was 
a curtain across the door, and he doubted if the man had recognized 
him He says, * I was convinced he hid seen a man, but I was 
convinced he did not know who that nun was " Then he says “I 
thought from the touch her body was slightly cooler '* On thit 
pant the doctors did not tell us wliat is the immoiiaie f»st mortem 
eff«e on a body, but appaircntiy it was not thought of as being 
needed He went on, “I tried further respiration for twenty five 
nunuw, there \\as no success, I concluded she was dead ” And 
then he said, * I lifted her up and pushed her through the port hole, 
the body was slack and rather awkward 1 returned to my own 
quarters, I did not disturb anything m the cabin 1 returned to 
my own quarters and nobody noticed me ” Nobodv nottcoi him 
go into his quarters that night, he left that Cabin «6 unobserved, 
and got to his bunk unobservw 

Now, where do you think the truth Jies> When he went to 
«b.n that night had he had the least indication &om that girl 
wi. , he well reemed, that she wanted bm to come* 

What woidd you deduce if she had no 
coming, and certainly did not want sexual inter- 
,, Would you not deduce that she would call on him to leave 
, ” perasted in his advances, what do vou expect 

JJe would do? Would not her response at once be to ring^he 
^ almost instinctive? You will no doubt 
K-Ju It I mind whether she did or did not nng those 

, L* ** ** matter so much to bm not to be 

fii- ‘^hin, was it capable of so obsessing bs mind that 

j ,r ^ f ^ of reflecting on the possibilihes of that port hole, 
and the fact that they wae on board sbp many miles from land? 

found afterwards You have been told bv 
that what was found arc the commonplaces of death by 
gul on Do sou infer form what wis found that he strangled 
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her.^ The things that were found are also commonplaces of death 
by naUiral causes in the several ways recounted by Dr. Webster, 
You have looked at the evidence about her health. Does it support 
the view that death was from one of those natural causes? Do you 
think that, judging by the conduct of the man, that death came to 
tliat young woman in that cabin, and that his conduct was the 
conduct of a man faced with the situation (serious as it might be) 
which he has described; or do you think it was the conduct of a 
man filled with fear because he was guilty of killing her and 
filled with the conviction that the body must be got rid of. Do 
murderers often evince an anxiety to get rid of the body of their 
victim? You will use your own commonsense and experience, 
your sound judgment, uninfluenced by anything that I might say. 
He says he panicked because he was faced with this situation. On 
the other hand, the prosecution say, what was there mom obvious, 
if there was no act of violence, than for him to leave her 
They say, “You had not been recognized; you only had to chyise 
your moment and slip away; who was there to say you were there, 
and any doctor would find out at once that she had died 
natural causes and violence there had been none? 
the prosecution say. He says, “I did not think about these things, 
it is quite true to say that I destroyed the b«t evidence in my tavour 
if my story is true,” and he says, “It is quite ^ 

I destroyed the most deadly evidence against me. nut, e say , 
“I panicked.” Well, that is a matter entirely for you; it is a 
terrible situation on any view; a startling account, ir is s ory is 


true. Well, is it true? 

You have one other factor. J have dealt with the police ^idence; 
I have dealt with the evidence about her hedth, and , 

possible causes of death, the possible cause of death y s ^ 
tion; is there anything else that we know of, 
of, from which a deduction can be mad(^ which wi ea , 
we couple it with the other evidence with the other matters to a 
reasoned conclusion? What view have you ^ , 

scratches? Those scratches, deep scratches some of them, on tbe 
right arm of die man? Mr. Casswell opened his to you by 
suggesting that they might have been caused by the iggi g 
thfnails of'the deceased in the deaA spasm when d^^ “ 
heart failure. What did the doctor who actually saw 
a few hours say about them? He said that tliey ^ 

dragging, and dragging across the wrist, also part of the forearm, 
dragging down towards the ball of the thumb^ragging g 

ging He saw them, and he said they were across the right wrist, 
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nine to mclre separate scratcha 

Silisspaiis 

Sedtr’thf^Ee^. »d ^ ^ ^ 

Xifltaed, I id ietS- That .. In, posmve a™^ of ie 
scratches, that is as positive as is the rest of his c«acnce. . 
if they were drawn across the wnst, dragging and digging, Y 
think you would expect to find them there in that 
Zt direction in thVease of death by 
Webster says that from what appears now m 

appear to be bgher upthearmtlmhcwou]d «peet»fii^«at<±« 

made by a person stnnng to release hasclf from . 

hand of the^angler T^at « a perfectly fair observ^^^ ^ 
must be noted that you can only see some of the 
photograph. The doctor who saw them stty soon ato 
were iawn down towards die b^l of the ^ 

more superficial than the others Professor Webster said dm 
case of saatches made by a vicom of strangulacon he would ex^ 
to find them at the base of the thumb llie doctor w)'® «« tbOT 
tells you they were drawn down towards the base of the u'W® 
Hus man says, “I did these saairfies 1 say 1 received no “*1^ 
Her enp Oehtened on my arm, but I reenved no inmry m «wt 
cabin that night," Weil, ao you bdicve that^ Is he telling yo 
trudi aixtut It’ It is a matter entirely for you But, if yon 
he IS lyuig about it, you may dunk it is because he is senoble tna 
those scratches were inflicted by the dead woman in ^ 

to tear his hand from her throat If you believe he inflicted tn 
himself you may dunk the whole of his story is true. But ii yon 
not belicv d him in that you may dunk on the whole of the mndence 
that they were inflicted by that dead woman at the tunc when s c 
was at theVvery gate of death in an endeavour to free her tnroa 
from the strangler’s hand 

There is'lone little piece of evidence which may have a bearing 
on that matt» of the saatches, and it was P'cn by one of the erw 
of the ship yrhe nest morning when tie was at work ui c 
early hours of me i8th of October this man was seen to be woring 
his white coat, ^d kept it on for his work, a white coat with long 
2^6 
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sleeves; long sleeves, coming down, ^ "5 Aose 

scratches vTcxc situated. You have seen what 
scratches by the time the photo^aph ^ken He was wear g 
his white coat with sleeves when the ^hip wis still , P 
waters the morning after the inadents in that cabin, when y 
might’think there was a good deal more there, indeed, you may 
possibly, think there was so much there that it mig 
Scited curiosity, and possibly even questions, if it had been 

’’’Members of the jory, it is smd (what was by^Sl: 

Montgomery) that there was urine on the op 
The lisoner says, “She died when I was on top of her I *at 
true?^ Mr. Roberts has pointed out that if ^ her 

having just completed sexual intercourse, e would be the 

legs, and the terminal act, acco^ng to e 

evacuation of her bladder, a discharge of ur ’ . , vj portion, if 
you would expect, would you not that 

not all, would have been received by P , v could any 

mW, -ght h- k’th^I dXt ol 

bSSl HSri„/^„d a_s»n as 
inches by some six to eight inches, so y Y 

yourselves, “How could that^ave go o t^ relling you 

on top of her as he says he was. y 

the truth about that? _ , , hefore 

He accounted for Ae several saying 

making what he says is a true stae relf-preservation. Welh 

that those lies were the instinctive ac -yijjg^ce with great care 
you may think it right to innteoCdSonte. I 

when he gives it to you m the w trying a capita] charge 

say that because this is a case wh , available for examina- 

without there having been any body found, or available 

, • Dn vou believe Miss Field, the 

Now this is my last topia Y ^^5 rearing a 

stewardess? This man says, Wh ^ j._neath it.” If that is 
dressing gown; there was , Uppest where are the black 

true, and if Miss Field is steal them. He 

pyjamas? If Miss Field is ^on ^ naked under- 
denied that she had any mistake made in a small detail 

neath the dressing gown. Is * , pield told you that the 

by a man who is lying; or is it undress that 

deceased wore black i ujapk pyjamas. In the morning 

night, but she knew that she had^blacK pyjam 
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two things were missing, her dressing gown, and the black pyjamas 
Is the fact this that they were on and underneath that dressing 
gown, and that they were never seen by this jnan because he never 
got as far as sexual interomrse, and b^use they were covered by 
the dressing gown, and he kiU^ her in that position, and when he 
pushed her dirough the port hole he did not observe them betause 
of the length of Ae dressine gown Is that it? Or is he telling 
you the truth, and arc the mck pvianus just missing articles, the 
disappearance of which u unexplained? There is the whole 
matter, members of the jury All these matters are entirely for 
your consideraaon Remember, it is not for him to prove his 
innocence, it is lor the prosecution to prove his guilt Have they 
done «), in your opimon and judgment? If they have, the right 
verdict is Guilty If they have left you, on the whole of the 
evidence, in reasonable doubt, the right verdict is Not Guilty. 
Please consider vour verdict 

Mr Cassweu,— W ith respect, my lord, you did not mention the 
bolang of the door 


Mr Justice Hilbery—I have not attempted to mention all the 
pomis m the «se Mv duty is to point out the salient features of 
the caM, or those which I think may be a guide to you TTicre 
are others which no doubt you will thmk useful, in fact, there are 
many other matters, and if you Ouuik diey are useful give them all 
attempted to mennon 

everything, and 1 am not bound to do so 


(The jmy reared to consider their verdict at 6 25 pm, 
and returned to Court, having agreed, at 7 lo pm) 


The Foremvn— Y es 

The Foreman— G uilty 

thaSdi^Scroftou'S?^™ 
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Charge to the Jury. 

Mr. Justice Hilbert* 

The Fore\un — ^Y es. 

The Clerk of Assize — James Camb, you stand convicted of 
murder; have you anything to say why Ae Court should not give 
you judgment of death according to law? 

The Prisoner — My lord, at the opening of this case I was asked 
to plead guilty or not guilty; I pleaded not guilty, and I repeat that 
statement now. 

Mr. Justice Hilbery— James Camb, the sentence of the Court 
upon you is that you be taken from hence to a lawful prison, and 
thence to a place of execution and that you there be hanged by the 
neck until you be dead, and that your body be buried within the 
precincts of the prison within which you shall last have been con- 
fined before your execution, and may the Lord have mercy upon 
your soul. 


The Sheriff’s Chaplmn — Amen. 
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EXHIBIT NO. 

I. 

, 2. 

3 - 

4 - 

5 - 

6 . 

7 - 

8 . 

9 - 

xo. 

11. 

12, 

13 - 

14. 

15- 

16. 

^ 7 - 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21 . 

22 . 

23 < 

24- 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30 - 

SI- 


APPENDIX I 
LIST OF EXHIBITS 

DESCailPTION. 

Plan of Cabin 126. 

Port-hole. 

Photograph of palm print. 

Photograph of deceased. 

Album of Photographs. 

Palm impression of accused’s left hand. 

Comparative photograph of Exhibits 3 and 6 . 

Bell push panel. 

Letter to Captain Patey signed by accused, dated 19th 
October, 1947. 

Letter to Captain Patey signed by accused, dated 19th 
October, 1947. 

Certificate of Registry of Durban Castle. 

Deck plan of Durban Castle. 

Bed. 

Top pillow. 

Bottom pillow. 

Bottom sheet. 

Top sheet. 

Hair. 

Phial containing fibres. 

Hair brush. 

Three lipsticks. 

Powder box. 

Two pots of boot polish. 

Statement of accused, dated 25th October, 1947. 

Consent signed by accused. 

Two pairs of shoes. 

Three phials containing hair. 

Alarm clock. 

Contraceptive. 

Army Form W/3149. 

South African Press notices. 
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APPENDIX II 
REX V CAMS 

COURT OT CRIMINAL APPEAL. 

Monday, 36th April, 19^8, 
beForc 

The Lord Chier losnct or EMctANo (Lord Goddard) 

Mr JyiTice HirurKEen, and 
^fr fcrsrjcE P*nrM»»D 

Mr ) D CurwELi, K C , aod Mr J T Moi-ovt appeaxed for the 
Appclla&c. 

Mr G D Rorerts, KC, and Mr Hewit Elau appeared for the 
Crown 


JUDGMENT 


The ^RD Chur Jlstice— Hie appellant 10 ihi* case was convicted 
ore hlr Justice Hilbety at the Use Assizes lor the County of Hamp- 
1 ire of the murder of a young woman of the name of Gibson, who 
isappeared from the liner Du'hair Catde oa a sfoyage from South 
Atnca to Ais country on the night of the »8th October The prisoner 
murtfr on this ship, and he was charged with her wilful 


ftti,., .*1 the young woman was Ust seen alive by anybody 

“'Prisoner about one o'cloelc la the morning, she svas seen 
fS<. m L boatswain's mate Somewhere about three o clocfc in 
I which are provided m the cabins for the summon 
nr>f . ^ ® steward or stewardess were rung, and it is perhaps 

to notice that bc^ belli were rung That caused the 
'^hose duty ic was to go to any cabin m which the 
ngcr was surmnonuig assistance, or help or attendance, whatever it 
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might be, to go to the cabin, and he would have reached the cabin, it is 
true, in quite a short time, it might be a minute and more seconds or it 
might be done if he ran, I suppose, in less than a minute, but at any 
rate an appreciable time elapsed between the ringing of the bell and the 
watchman getting outside the cabin. 

The light was on in tlie cabin, and the watchman turned the handle 
of the door. -Immediately, his entry was stopped by a man, and that 
man was the prisoner — there is no doubt of that—and he told Steer, the 
watchman, “It is all right.” That man had been detected in this first- 
class passenger’s cabin, no doubt a very serious thing for him, but he was 
detected there, and he was in this position, that if he knew he was 
■detected, that is to say, if he knew that Steer had recognized him he 
was in the position that he knew it was inevitable that he would be 
reported and he would lose his job, no doubt a serious matter to lose 
his job but not such a serious matter as to put himself in the position 
■of being tried for murder. On the other hand, if he thought that he 
was not recognized, it would be the simplest thing in the world for 
him as soon as the coast was clear to go back and nobody would then 
know he was in the cabin. He did not do that. On his own confession, 
that night he pushed that girl’s body through the port-hole into a shark- 
infested sea, and the question that was submitted at the trial was this: 
On the part of the prosecution it was said: “The circumstances found 
■afterwards point to that girl having died from strangulation. The 
circumstances show that you, Camb, went to the cabin, as you yourself 
admit, for the purpose of having sexual intercourse with that girl. In 
the course of that, you strangled her. She rang for help, and the 
inference is that she rang because your attentions were unwelcome.” 

It may be she had invited him to her cabin and changed her mind, as 
women have been known to do; it may be she invited him not expecting 
he would go to the lengths he did and she rang for help. 

His answer was : “I went to the cabin at her invitation, expecting and 
intending to have sexual intercourse with her and I had sexual inter- 
course with her. She was so ready for it that she was naked except for 
her dressing gown; she had not even pyjamas on.” One very remarkable 
fact is that her pyjamas disappeared. If they were on her body when 
it was put through the port-hole, that goes far to show that she was not 
willing to have sexual intercourse with him in the way he said, but he 
said she was willing, “not only was she willing, but I had sexual inter- 
■course with her and she died in my arms of natural causes.” Why, 
then, did he push her body through the port-hole? 

As I have already said, he was detected in her cabin. If he thought 
he was not recognized, there lay that body of the girl on her bed dead 
from natural causes. He could have slipped back to his quarters, and 
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if he* had not been recognized adbody would have known If, on the 
other hand, he knew he had been recognized, at any rate if his story was 
true that there were no marks of strangulation and she died of natural 
causes, though he might have lost his job it would have been a very 
small matter compared with being suspected of murder He destroyed 
the one piece of evidence against him That was the case put to the 
jury 


The two imporUnt points that sund out are Who rang the bell 
and why was it rung? The second is Why was the body pushed 
through the porthole? Whether she died a natural death, or wheth'T 
she died an unnatural death, there was evidence on both sides The 
doctors could only give an opnion from such indications as they could 
gather from the urine on the bed and ihc account given of the woman s 
health and so forth If she died a natural death, what reason was there 
for concealiog the body in the way that was done? If she died an 
unnatural death, was not there every reason why the body should be 
disTCsed of in the way « was? Thos<“ were matters for the jury and, 
as I have occasion to say nearly every time this Court sits, this Court 
does not sit to re tnr cases thereby usurping the functions of the jury, 
we sit as a Court ot Appeal, and if there has been no mis^irecuoa, no 
mistake in law and no mis rccepuon of evidence— and no one would 
suggest here there was not a case to go so the jury— we cannot upset 
the verdict of the jury 


I la^^n this carf that u seems to me there was evidence, what might 
almost be described as overwhelmiag evidence, on which the jury could 
arnvc at the conclusion they did, but it is said here that the learned 
judge did not put the defence fairly to the jury Undoubtedly the 
learned judge s summing up w« not favourable to the prisoner, no one 
would contend that it was, but I wJl read a few words from a judgment 
given m Ais Court by Mr Justice Channel! in the year 1909 very soon 
alter this Coun was set up, which show the view which u taken of how 
a judge may espreis his own opmion in the course of a case, the words 
are m the case of R v Coin, a, Cnminal Appeal Reports, jjage 208 
n Our view a judge is not only entitled, but ought, to give the jury 
»me assistance on questions of fact as well as on quesUons of law Of 
^t are fw the jury and not for the judge, yet the 
ju ge as experience on the beanngof evidence and m dealing with the 
re eva^ of questions of faa and it it therefore right that the jury should 
j * assistance of the judge It jj not wrong for the judge ro give 
ent opinions upon questions of fact It is impossible for him to 
i doubtful points of fact unless he can state some of the facts 
n ently to the jury It is necessary for him sometimes to express 
emely confident opinions The mere finding, therefore, of very 
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confident expressions in the summing-up does not show that it is an 
improper one. When one is considering the effect of a summing-up, 
one must give credit to the jury for intelligence, and for the knowledge 
that they are not bound by the expressions of the judge upon questions 
of fact,” 

In this case the prisoner had the advantage of an able and sustained 
defence. There was abundant evidence on which the jury could find 
as they did and there was no mis-dircction by the learned judge. 

There is one other word I have to add, and that is that the learned 
judge did not give a definition of murder to the jury. That was 
incidentally menrioned by Mr. Casswell, and the learned judge has made 
a short report to the Court on that point. The reason why the learned 
judge thought it unnecessary and why in fact it was unnecessary to give 
a definition in this case, was that nobody contended that if the case for 
the prosecution was right the case was not one of murder or that it 
ought to be reduced to manslaughter. The case simply was: Did this 
woman die of strangulation or did she die a natural death? There is 
no ground for interfering in this case at all and the appeal is dismissed. 
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